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Wuart a day it has been, and what 
anight it is, and what a hurley-burley 
yetin heaven! The winds must be mad 
to keep howling.in that way so long 
after sunset; and we fear to think—far- 
off as it is—of the sea—God spare the 
ships. In this glen there is nothing with 
life the tempest can well destroy. The 
cattle may be eerie, but they are all 
lying in the lee of the hills—and so 
are the sheep—or in the hollows of 
those green waves that undulate along 
the glen, but are for ever at rest. 
Hours’ ago the shepherds left the 
mountains ; and all its inmates are by 
the fireside of every household. As 
for this hut, it is as still within as a bit 
of moonlight, and seems to have no- 
thing to do with the storm. 


““Whare hae you been a’ day, my boy 
Kitty ?” 

We cannot tell. We know where 
we were yesterday—among the braes 
of Balwhidder. But to-day—a night- 
like day—there was no sun of any sort 
—without mist there would have been 
darkness—and such a mist there was, 
that the crags, side by side, could not 
see one another’s faces. Yet at some 
times it was gloomier than at others— 
and we kept walking out of one dun- 
geon into another, like a prisoner 
vainly attempting to escape in his 
sleep. We passed along the edges of 
lochs—and heard them dashing as if 
they were wide; and often all at once 
saw a cataract. But no mountain 
tops—only black breasts of heather 
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shower-shrouded—and rushes bleakly 
rustling as we plashed across the moors. 
There was no grandeur in the gloom 
—no hope of thunder. Clouds could 
not create themselves out of such a 
barren sky—the atmosphere was rain 
—as it was getting blacker and black- 
er the rivers rose—and coming to a 
stand-still, we naturally asked our- 
selves, “ to-night where shall we 
sleep?” 

Providentially, at this juncture, a 
storm, which, unknown tous blind mor- 
tals, had been brewing in a sma’ still 
in cloudland, began to muster strength 
for a burst, and though we cannot say 
that ‘‘ far off its coming shone,” yet 
we heard it in the distance, like a con- 
certo of cracked bag-pipes. The rain 
had no chance with the whirlwind, 
and in an hour or less the night began 
to break up—we had almost said beau- 
tifully—into a regular storm. We 
were delighted to behold huge masses 
of clouds rolling along, some with 
brown, some with black, and some 
with bloody edges, far above the re- 
gion of mist; and would you believe 
it! there, rushed out the great full 
moon at the rate of a Locomotive, and 
absolutely blazed along a line of sky 
as blue as the day it was born! We 
had a glimpse—for miles down—of a 
glen which we saw must be inhabited 
—and keeping a respectful distance 
from the river, “ on the swelling 
instep of the mountain's foot” —like an 
old stag in search of provender—we 
erelong entered an_ enclosure,—and 
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heard a house laughing in a loun 
place, not as if in defiance, but in ig- 
norance of the storm. 

Like a drowned rat we never can 
be—so we stooped into the hut, un- 
ruffled as an eagle or a swan. No 
man ever saw a “ drookit” eagle or a 
« drippin’” swan, even in adriving de- 
luge ; and no man ever saw Christo- 
pher North discomposed by the ele- 
ments. The rain brings the roses into 
his cheeks, and the blast brightens 
them; through mist his eyes kindle 
like angry stars. The house is small, 
and we have called it a hut; but not 
small the household. What a dowgs! 
a decoction of bark! But they soon 
saw we were no tatterdemallion, and 
leapt whining up to our breast. One 
colley, with a cross of the Newfound- 
lander—a devil, no doubt, at the ducks 
—we recognised, and he us, as an old 
acquaintance, and it was manifest he 
called to mind our having shaken paws 
with him in Prince’s Street as he was 
on his way through Edinburgh, on a 
visit with his master to some friends 
in Fife. Men—women—children, of 
course—uprose at our entrance; anda 
better feeling, we hope, than pride ex- 
panded our breast when, on doffing 
our bonnet— 


‘* An eagle plume his simple cap adorns”— 


and bowing like a chief—as we are— 
we heard a voice by name hail Curis- 
ftorHEeR NortH. Pooh, pooh, for your 
fashionable assemblages—in London 
and Edinburgh, and Paris and Vien- 
na, and Berlin and St Petersburgh, 
with all their literary lions—where- 
e’er we go—we are welcomed in the 
wilderness, and there is brightness of 
joy in the obscurity of our fame. 
Who are they? Shepherds and 
herdsmen. That old man fought in 
Egypt—and though “ curst ophthal- 
my” killed his eyes, he has long forgot 
thathe is blind. With both hands on his 
grandchild’s head he sees she is fair— 
nor think you that shines not for him 
on the mountains the morning light. 
And here we have been for an hour 
or more—you may imagine not idle— 
though now we are beginning to take 
some repose. Weare by ourselves now 
in the Spence—as dry as a whistle— 
having dined and supped on bannocks 
of barley-meal, eggs, butter, and 
honey—while the household—it we 
had heard laughing, and not the house 
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—has said its prayers and gone to 
bed. 

Where are we? We said we did 
not know—but we were lying—yet 
the world shall not be let into the se. 
cret—some spots in the Highlands are 
sacred still from the intrusion of tour. 
ists—and this is felt to be as much our 
own as if it were one of our dreams, 
Is it selfish to keep to oneself—un- 
named in outer air—the knowledge of 
the local habitations, in the mighty re. 
gions of nature, where not in visionary 
ministrations, but in real offices of hu. 
manity, the soul of an old wanderer, 
conducted by his good genius, who has 
never yet threatened to desert him, 
continues yet to find a happiness he 
had ceased to hope for—and in the 
midst of trouble unexpected visitings 
of peace? 

We are comfortably and classically 
wrapt up in a blanket, like John 
Kemble in Coriolanus. Just look at 
our Library—arranged on the earth 
en floor before the peat-fire—to dry; 
for though the oil-skin linings of our 
Many-Pocketted are water-proof, as 
if Mackintoshen, some of the vols, 
were specky, and the damp has now 
exhaled. Tiny vols. one and all ; and 
we should not be surprised to find in 
the morning that some of them had 
been stolen by the Fatres. Diamond 
editions of twenty of our best English 
writers—in prose and in verse. We 
pick up one with our toes—as pre- 
hensile as our fingers—and what is 
it but—Youne’s Nicut THoucuts. 


‘“‘ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep |” 


Why, we are not a whit tired—never 
were less sleepy in our lives—and, 
without winking, could outwatch the 


Bear. He must have rather a rough 
time of it to-night—* surlier as t 

storms increase.” That must be al 
old pine groaning—but he has stood 
many a blast, and, steel to the back- 
bone, will bend but not break. Well, 
let us commence with Old Young— 
for though he be somewhat gloomy— 
so at times are we, and we hope you 
—for is not “ man born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upwards?” That re 
minds us that if we do not put on 
some more peats the fire will be out 
—and should this “ brief candle” fol- 
low its example, we may break our 
shins against that cutty-stool on the 
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jay to out héather-bed. Lo! sudden 


the illumination as one of our own 
bright thoughts. 


“ Among the hills a hundred homes have 
. We; 
Our table in the wilderness is spread ; 
In such lone spots one human smile can 
buy 
Plain fare, warm welcome, and a rushy 
bed.” 


Our single small tallow yields an 
uncertain glimmer in the gloom, and 
we fear to snuff it with our fingers 
lest it should leave us where Moses 
was when his candle went out. Our 
peat-fire has again subsided — and 
there is neither moon nor star. Yet 
with our eyes shut we could read from 


the book of memory, at any given- 


catchword, the finest passages in the 
Night Thoughts; and they are in 
thousands—swarming—murmuring— 
humming—though the image is not 
that of bees. Shakspeare alone is 
fuller of “ thick-coming fancies” than 
Young. Lavish as he is—profuse— 
prodigal of his riches, we feel that his 
stores of thought, imagery, and senti- 
ment are inexhaustible—his mind as 
opulent, after all that magnificent out- 
lay, as before—the “ treasures of the 
deep” as wonderful in their undisco- 
vered caves as*those that have been 
thrown up on the surging sea. 


‘* My hopes and fears ~ 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow 
verge 
Look down,—on what ? 
abyss, 
A dread eternity.” 


That is indeed Poetry. Recoils the 
soul from the brink of the abyss? 
Stands it shuddering there? By hor- 
rid temptation is it instigated to leap 
out of time? Or, calmed by awe, 
leans it an ear to the mystery moaning 
far down like some perpetual tide, and 
learns therefrom to walk at all times 
guardedly along the paths of life ? 
" Thought, busy thought, too busy for my 
peace, 
Through the dark postern of Time long 
elapsed, 
Led softly by the stillness of the night, 
Led like a murderer ”——— 


a fathomless 


And whom is he going to murder? 


God knows. But his hand is palsied, 
for he 


“* meets the ghosts 
Of my departed Joys” 
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They terrify hini—he faints—he dias 
—and is himself a ghost. ‘Tis a world 
of Shadows. 


‘¢Embryos we must be till we burst the 
shell, 

Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to 
life 

The life of Gods.” 


‘Yon ambient azure shell!” A hedge- 
sparrow’s egg is of the most beautiful 
blue—for violets ate not blue—that 
smiles on earth; but we immortals 
chip the sky, and, full-fledged at thé 
moment of that birth, fly to heaven. 


‘* Why then their loss deplore that are not 
lost ? 

Why wanders wretched Thought their tombs 
around 

In infidel distress ?” 


Why? The question is asked, but 
not answered—for the pathos is in it- 
self—and wretched Thought must. 
pause till Doomsday for a reply. ¥et 
tis not of such a one the Poet says; 


* here buries all his thoughts, 
Inters celestial hopes, without one sigh.” 


He inters them not—they seem be- 
fore his eyes to bury themselves—he 
looks on with many a sigh—deeper 
than any grave—but they cease, for 
‘tis an imaginary funeral, and Fear 
comes at last to know as well as Hope, 
that ’twas all a delusion of the soul 
sick unto death. Zhen, we can think 
of that great line and be comforted : 


‘* How populous ! how vital is the grave !” 


And of that other line, so tender and 

so true, 

‘‘ He mourns the dead who lives a¢ theY 
desire.” 


Try to say a new good thing about 
Time. Don’t be afraid of failure, for 
on such a subject commonplaces are 
the world’s delight—and wisdom is at 
one with the world. Then take Young. 


** The day is past 

Like a bird struggling to get loose in 
going ; 

Scarce now possessed so suddenly "tis 
gone.” 

‘‘ Where is to-morrow ? 
world.” 

‘¢ All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves.” - 

‘¢ How swift the shuttle flies that weaves 
thy shroud.” 

‘ Time wasted is existence—used is life.” 


Or seek ye some more elaborate 


In another 
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image? Then here is one—and on its 

wings you may either sink or soar. 

“To man’s false optics (from his folly 
false), 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his 
wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his age; 

Behold him when past by; what then is 
seen, 

But his broad pinions swifter than the 
wind?” 


Oh! the dark days of vanity ! cries 
the Poet; while here how tasteless—and 
how terrible when gone! You—J— 
any one could have said that—but that 
is prose—not poetry—the poetry is to 
come—and here it comes— 

‘* When gone ! 
Gone ! they ne'er go; when past, they 
haunt us still ; 
The spirit walks of every day deceased ; 
And smiles an Angel, or a Fury frowns.” 


We live in a world of spirits—for 
there are three hundred and sixty-five 
ghosts in the year. 

But every hour is an angel—a mes- 
senger. 


** Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 


hours ; / 
And ask them what report they bore to 
Heaven, 
And how they might have borne more 
welcome news. 
Their answers form what men experience 
call.” 


There can be no experience, worth 
the name, without communion with 
heaven. The worldly-wise man is a 
mere mole—or at the best a bat. 

** Should not each dial strike us as we 
pass, 


Portentous, as the written wall which - 


struck, 
O’er midnight bowls, the proud Assyrian 
pale ?” 


Many men might have said that, 
but few could have said this— 


** That solar shadow, as it measures life, 

It life resembles too ; life speeds away 

From point to point, though seeming to 
stand still. 

The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth : 

Too subtle is the moment to be seen, 

Yet soon man’s hour is up, and we are 
gone.” 


What more could be said? 
more ?—Ay—listen— 


No 
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** In reason’s eye 
That sedentary shadow travels hard,” 


Our Pocket Companions. 


That intensifies the idea and its 
emotion—and no poet need speak 
unless he chooses—of a sun-dial again, . 

But Young is not done with the 
image—or rather the image is not 
done with Young—it haunts him still, 
and tells him 


*¢ That all mankind mistake the time of 
day, 

Even age itself.” 

And then he illustrates that truth told 
him by the gnomon, in simpler lan. 
guage and less scientific, the origina. 
ting idea of the whole recurring 50. 
lemnly at the close. 


‘* Fresh hopes are hourly sown 
In furrowed brows. To gentle life’s de. 
scent 
We shut our eyes, and think it is a plain, 
We take fair days in winter for a spring, 
And turn our blessing into bane. Since 
oft 
Man must compute that age he cannot feel, 
He scarce believes he’s older for his 
years.” 

The world used to have by heart: 
one celebrated passage on friendship 
—and we shall not quote, as we hope 
she has not forgotten it ; but we call 
on single lines—though we trust she 
remembers them too— 


‘* Poor is the friendless mastey of a world,” 
Almost as immense as Shakspeare’s— 


** One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


Do this and be happy— 
** Judge before friendship, then confide 
till death.” 


‘* When such friends part, 
*Tis the survivor dies.” 


Friendship has been called many 
million times a flower—and it is a 
flower; but Young asks you for whom 
it blossoms? and seeing you hesitate 
—in the multitude of the thoughts 
within him he sums up them all in 
** Abroad they find who cherish it at 

home.” 


Who was Philander? We know 
not. But how the poet must have 
loved him, who thus lamented his 
loss !— 


** Thy last sigh 
Dissolved the. charm; the diser.cianted 
earth 
Lost all her lustre. 
towers ? 
Her golden mountains where? All dark- 
ened down 


Where her glittering 
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To naked waste ; a dreary vale of tears; 
The great magician’s dead!” 


The great poet is true to nature 
here—if too often—and we fear it is 
so—he plays her false—and wilfully 
follows phantasies when imaginations 
were ready to crowd into his arms. 
And true to her is he in another place 
—far away from the above—but hal- 
lowed by the same spirit of grief. 


“T loved him much, but now I love him 
more, 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half- 
concealed ; , 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy 
plumes 

Expanded shine with azure, green and 
gold ; 

How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight !” ; 

Call not that image fanciful—but 
ifit affects you not as assuredly it af- 
fected the Poet, sympathize with the 
awe that for a while held him back 
from depicting the deathbed of sucha 
friend. 


“Yet am I struck; as struck the soul, 
beneath 

Aérial groves’ impenetrable gloom’; 

Or, in some mighty ruin’s solemn shade ; 

Or, gazing by pale lamps on high-born 
dust, 

In vaults ; thin courts of poor unflattered 
kings ; 

Or at the midnight altar’s hallowed flame. 

Is it religion to proceed ? I pause— 

And enter, awed, the temple of my theme. 

Is it his deathbed? No: it is his shrine; 

Behold him there just rising to a God.” 
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Or turn from that august spectacle 


to this—the saddest—and but for the 
written promise unsupportable— 


** And oh! the last—last what ? 
words express ? 

Thought reach it? the last silence of a 
friend.” 


Can 


These are the speechless griefs that 
justify the+Poet in saying— 


‘* Scorn the proud man that is ashamed to 
weep.” 


And we now call to mind another 
strain, in which he sings of some 
strange, wild, sudden accumulation of 
sorrows—such as often befalls the chil- 
dren of men—and when heard of 
strike us all with dismay—* because 
that we have all one human heart.” 


‘¢ This hoary cheek a train of tears bedews ; 

And each tear mourns its own distinct 
distress ; 

And each distress, distinctly shown, de- 
mands 

Of grief still more, as heightened by the 
whole. 

A grief like this proprietors excludes ; 

Not friends alone such obsequies deplore ; 

They make mankind the mourner ; carry 
sighs 

Far as the fatal fame can wing her way ; 

And turn the gayest thought of gayest age 

Down the right channel through the vale 
of death.” 


From whom of all our living Poets 
could we select such pregnant lines as 
many of the above? We glance over 
the pages, and how thick the gems! 


“¢ “When gross guilt interposes, labouring earth, 
Oershadowed, mourns a deep eclipse of joy.” 


“* Through chinks, styled organs, dim life peeps at light ; 
Death bursts the involving cloud, and all is day.” 


‘* Like lavish ancestors his earlier years 
Have disinherited his future hours.” 


it at ‘* Ts not the mighty mind, that son of Heaven, 
By tyrant life dethroned, imprisoned, pained ? 
By death enlarged, ennobled, deified ? 


Death but entombs the body, life the soul.” 

** Earth's highest station ends in ‘here he lies,’ 
And ‘ dust to dust,’ concludes her noblest song.” 
** Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout ; 

But when it glows its heat is struck to heaven ; 


To human hearts her golden harps are strung ; 
High Heaven’s orchestra chants ‘amen’ to man.” 


** The keen vibration of bright truth—is hell.” 


** Pride, like an eagle, builds among the stars ; 
But Pleasure, lark -like, nests upon the ground,” 
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‘¢ The world’s infectiaus ; few bring back at eve, 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn.” 
‘* How wretched is the man who never mourned.”. 


*¢ Truth shows the real estimate of things, 

Which no man, unafflicted, ever saw.” 

*¢ But some reject this sustenance divine ; 

To beggarly vile appetites descend ; 

Ask alms of earth for guests that come from heaven.” 


§¢ Trrationals all sorrow are beneath, 
That noble gift | that privilege to man.” 


“ Early, bright, transient, chaste, as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 


‘*¢ Like damaged clocks, whose hand and bell dissent, 
Folly rings six while nature points at twelve.” 


*¢ Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.” 


** Age should.......+. 
Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon.” 


“¢ Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedged lies open in life’s common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast.” 


*¢ Like other tyrants, Death delights to smite, 
What, smitten, most proclaims the pride of power, 
And arbitrary nod. His joy supreme 

To bid the wretch survive the fortunate ; 

The feeble wrap the athletic in his shroud ; 

And weeping fathers build their children’s tomb. 
Me thine, Narcissa.” 


‘¢ Our morning’s envy, and our evening’s sigh.” 








‘¢ Man’s lawful pride includes humility ; 
Stoops to the lowest ; is too great to find 
Inferiors ; all immortal, brothers all! 
Proprietors eternal of thy love.” 


** Who lives to Nature never can be poor ; 
Who lives to Fancy never can be rich.” 


** Resolve me why the Cottager and King, 

He whom sea-severed realms obey, and he 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh, 

In fate so distant, in complaint so near ?” 


** His grief is but his grandeur in disguise ; 
And discontent is immortality.” 


** Man’s misery declares him born for bliss.” 


** If man can’t mount 
He will descend—he starves on the possest.” 


*¢ Shall we, this moment, gaze on God in man ? 
The next, lose man for ever in the dust ?”” 


‘* Heaven starts at an annihilating God.” 
‘“* A Christian dwells, like Uriel, in the Sun.” 
‘* Too low they build, who build beneath the stars.” 


“ Truth never was indebted to a lie.” 


** No man e’er found a happy life by chance.” 


Thou 
nothi 
grave 
called 
one— 
Who 
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** And, without breathing, man as well might hope 
For life, as without piety, for peace.” 


** The house of laughter makes a house of wo.” 
** Ia it greater pain 
Our soul should murmur, or our dust repine.” 


** Could human courts take vengeance on the mind, 
Axes might rust, and racks and gibbets fall. 
Guard, then, thy mind, and leave the rest to fate.” 


. ** Though tempest frowns, 
Though nature shakes, how soft to lean on Heaven ! 
To lean on Him on whom Archangels lean ! 

With inward eyes, and silent as the grave, 

They stand reflecting every beam of thought, 

Till their hearts kindle with divine delight ; 

For all their thoughts, like angels, seen of old 


In Israel’s dream, come from and go to Heaven.” 


‘* Patience and resignation are the pillars 


Of hnman peace on earth.” 


** Some joys the future overcast, and some 
Throw all their beams that way, and gild the tomb.” 


Ah! dear Thomas Campbell! Thou 
hast dealt out secant and scrimp praise 
to the Bard of Night—but it was of 
such lines as these that thou said’st 
with thy native felicity, he has in- 
dividual passages which Philosophy 
might make her texts, and experience 
select for her mottos.” 

Gloomy indeed! Is not the Poem 
called ** The Complaint ?”’ If « Night 
Thoughts” are not gloomy —then 
nothing is gloomy on this side of the 

rave. There is a Poem, you know, 

called ** The Grave,” and a noble 
one—** Gloomy it stood as Night.” 
Who? Death. 

We have been familiar with Young's 
Night Thoughts from boyhood—and 
half a century ago the volume was to 
be seen lying—with a few others of 
kindred spirit—beside the Holiest—in 
many a cottage in the loneliest places 
in Scotland. The dwellers there were 
grave—not gloomy—but they loved 
to look into deep waters, which, though 
clear, are black because of their depth 
and their overshadowings—yet show 
the stars. 

“ Silence and Darkness! solemn sisters! 
twins 

From ancient Night, who nurse the tender 
thought, 

To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

That column of true majesty in man, 

Assist me !” 

To sing a cheerful song—a merry 

roundelay ? No—such a song as may 

help to. save his soul alive—the souls 

of some—many—of his brethren—and 

if the Powers he invokes do hear— 


———— “J will thank you in the grave.” 


But Silence and Darkness are but the 
angels of God. And the Poet, in- 
spired by them, ventures another in- 
vocation— 


‘* But what are ye ?Thou who didst put 
to flight 

Primeval silence, when the morning star, 

Exulting, shouted o’er the rising ball ! 

O Thou ! whose word from solid darkness 
struck 

That spark the sun, strike wisdom from 
my soul, 

My soul which flies to Thee !” 


Assuredly the opening strain is mag- 
nificent; and what farther, is his 
prayer? 


‘‘ Through this opaque of nature and of 
soul, 

This double night, transmit one pitying 
ray, 

To lighten and to cheer. O lead my mind, 

A mind that fain would wander from its 


wo, 

Lead it through varied scenes of life and 
death ; 

And from each scene the noblest truths 
inspire. 

Nor less inspire my conduct than my song. 

Teach my best reason reason; my best 
will 

Teach rectitude, and fix my firm resolve 

Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear 5 

Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, poured 

On this devoted head, be poured in vain.” 


Compare this with the opening of any 
other Great Poem in our language, 
and its sublimity will not sink in the 
comparison. 
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Perhaps there may be some exag- 
geration in the sentiment as well as in 
the imagery, in parts of this noble in- 
troduction. But a great poet has 
dread thoughts at the dead of night, 
ruminating on the destinies of the 
race, and collecting all his powers to 
sing them, within the shadow of the 
grave. 


*¢ Silence, how dead! and darkness, how 
profound ! 

Nor eye, nor listening ear an object finds ; 

Creation sleeps!” 


The bell strikes—and ‘* ’tis as if an 
angel spoke.” 


“I feel the solemn sound—if heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours : 

Where are they? With the hours before 
the flood !”’ 


Young, they say, was a disappointed 
man, and was world-sick because of 
unsuccessful ambition. Well he might 
be—for his talents, learning, elo- 
quence, genius, and virtue ought to 
have elevated him to a conspicuous 
station in the Church. But has he 
pictured the world worse than it is ?— 
Nor is it of the world—in the vulgar 
sense—that he sings—though with a 
bitter scorn he sometimes exposes its 
follies and its mockeries. His poem is 


“¢ Of man, of nature, and of human life ”— 


as they are by the necessity of their 
being—and who can blacken beyond 
the truth the character of sin and 
guilt “that makes thenature’s groan?” 
We are not among the number of 
those, who from “ golden urns draw 
light,” and then make a display of 
their borrowed lustre—an audacious 
trick of many a mean-spirited thief, 
imagining that the world will admire 
his head as if it‘shone like that of 
Christopher among the Mountains, 
while children, at first scared by the 
glimmer in the hedge, soon scorn the 
illuminatedturnip. We steal from no 
man— 
*¢ But like Prometheus draw the fire from 
Heaven.” 
But at times we delight to borrow 
from the rich—that, by scattering the 
treasure abroad, we may exalt the 
fame of its creator and owner, and 
thereby enlarge the sphere of his em- 
pire, and increase the number of his 
subjects. Who has written on the 
genius of Young? Johnson—poorly 
—very very poorly indeed ; and Her- 
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bert Croft, the frog, that, with ‘that 
bull in his eye, puffed himself up till 
he realized the fable. Thomas Camp. 
bell somehow or other missed it—the . 
only miss he ever made—and when 
one poet goes wrong about another, 
he is neither to ‘* haud nor'to bin’,” 
and flings the stones and gravel from 
his heels in a style that shows it would 
be the height of imprudence to attempt 
to follow. Bulwer alone has written 
worthily about “ one among the high- 
est, but not the most popular of his 
Country’s Poets.” And with a crow. 
quill delicately nibbed by Mrs Gen. 
tle, two years ago, we copied in 
our Oberonic calligraphy, on the fly- 
leaf of this our Diamond Edition, this 
fine and philosophic criticism from 
«* The Student.” 

“* Standing upon the grave — the 
creations of two worlds are round 
him, and the grey hairs of the mour- 
ner become touched with the halo of 
the prophet. It is the time and spot 
he has chosen wherein to teach us, 
that dignify and consecrate the les- 
son: it is not the mere human and 
earthly moral that gathers on his 
tongue. The conceptiou hallows the 
work, and sustains its own majesty in 
every change and wandering of the 
verse. And there is this greatness 
in his theme—dark, terrible, severe— 
Hope never deserts it! It is a deep 
and gloomy wave, but the stars are 
glassed upon its bosom. The more 
sternly he questions the World, the 
more solemnly he refers its answer to 
Heaven. Our bane and antidote are 
both before him; and he only ar- 
raigns the things of Time before the - 
tribunal of Eternity. It is this, which, 
to men whom grief or approaching 
death can divest of the love and han- 
kerings of the world, leaves the great 
monitor his majesty, but deprives him 
of his gloom. Convinced with him 
of the vanities of life, it is not an un- 
gracious or unsoothing melancholy 
which confirms us in our conviction, 
and points with a steady hand to the 
divine somETHING that awaits us be- 
yond ; 


* The darkness aiding intellectual light, 

And sacred silence whispering truths di- 
vine, 

And truths divine converting pain to 
peace.’ 


«¢ T know not whether I should say 
too much of this great poem if I should 
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call it a fit Appendix to the ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ It is the Consolation to that 
Complaint. Imagine the ages to have 
rolled by since our first parents gave 
earth to their offspring, who sealed 
the gift with blood, and bequeathed it 
to us with toil :—imagine, after all that 
experience can teach—after the hoard- 
ed wisdom and the increasing pomp 
of countless generations—an old man, 
one of that exiled and fallen race, 
standing among the tombs of his an- 
cestors, telling us their whole history, 
in his appeals to the living heart, and 
holding out to us, with trembling 
hands, the only comfort which earth 
has yet discovered for its cares and 
sores—the anticipation of Heaven! 
To me, that picture completes all that 
Milton began. It sums up the human 
history, whose first chapter he had 
chronicled ; it preacheth the great 
issues of the Fall; it shows that the 
burning light then breathed into the 
soul, lives there still ; it consummates 
the mysterious record of our mortal 
sadness and our everlasting hope. 
But if the conception of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ be great, it is also uniform 
and sustained. The vast wings of the 
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inspiration never slacken or grow fa- 
tigued. Even the humours and con- 
ceits are of a piece with the solemnity 
of the poem—like the grotesque masks 
carved on the walls of a cathedral, 
which defy the strict laws of taste, 
and almost inexplicably harmonise 
with the whole. The sorrow, too, of 
the poet is not egotistical, or weak in 
its repining. It is the great one sor- 
row common to all human nature—the 
deep and wise regret that springs from 
an intimate knowledge of our being 
and the scene in which it has been 
cast. That same knowledge, operat- 
ing on various minds, produces various 
results. In Voltaire it sparkled into 
wit; in Goethe, it deepened into a 
humour that belongs to the sublime ; 
in Young it generated the same high 
and profound melancholy as that 
which excited the inspirations of the 
Son of Sirach, and the soundest por- 
tion of the philosophy of Plato.” 

Here is a passage that itself justi- 
fies even such an eulogy—for where 
is its superior—we had almost said its 
equal—either in poetry or philosophy 
—throughout the whole range of the 
creation of English genius ? 


‘* How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
How passing wonder ne who made him such! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 
From different natures marvellously mix’d, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguish’d link in being’s endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam etherial, sullied and absorb’d! 
Though sullied and dishonour’d, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 


A worm! a god! 
And in myself am lost ! 


I tremble at myself, 
At home a‘stranger, 


Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wondering at her own: how reason reels! 
Oh, what a miracle to man is man, 
Triumphantly distress’d! what joy, what dread ! 
Alternately transported, and alarm’d ! 

What can preserve my life? or what destroy ? 
An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

‘* Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in proof, 
While o’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion spreads. 
What though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O’er fairy fields; or mourn’d along the gloom 
Of pathless woods ; or, down the craggy steep 
Hurl’d headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool ; 
Or scaled the cliff ; or danced on hollow winds, 


With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ? 
Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
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Of subtler essence than the trodden clod; 
Active, aérial, towering, unconfined, 
Unfetter’d with her gross companion’s fall, 
Eyen silent night proclaims my soul immortal : 
Even silent.night proclaims eternal day. 
For human weal, Heaven husbands all events : 
Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain.” 


The last paragraph is admirable— 
but the first is wondrous—and would 
have entranced Hamlet, «I have of 
late (but, wherefore, I know not) lost 
all my mirth, foregone all custom of 
exercises : and, indeed, it goes so hea- 
vily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me 
a sterile promontory ; this most ex- 
ceHent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave, o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with gold- 
en fire, why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours. What 
apiece of work is man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
in form and moving, how express and 
admirable! in action, how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals! And yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust?” 
The ghost of one, “ in form and mo- 
ving, how express and admirable,” 
was gliding through his imagination 
—and he knew that what was once 
« its smooth body,” 

** A most instant tetter barked about 

Most lazar-like with vile and loathsome 
crust; ” 

his mother, whom that ghost, when in 

the body— 

‘© Would not beteem the wind of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly ”— 


now forgetful of “ the buried Majesty 
of Denmark,” and soaking “ in the 
rank sweat of an incestuous bed ;” 
** the serpent that did sting his fa- 
ther’s life now wearing his crown; ” 
* confusion worse confounded ” 
among all the holiest thoughts and 
things that had made to him the reli- 
gion of his being—beneath all that 
horrible and hideous oppression—and 
in the revealed knowledge of possibi- 
lities of wickedness in nature, other- 
wise “ beyond the reaches of his 
soul,” he thought of heaven and earth, 
and man—and spoke of them still as 
glorious and godlike—while there 
was quaking in his soul an ineffable 
trouble never more to be appeased, 


stirred up from its unfathomed depths 
by the voice of the dead disclosing 
deeds that changed the face of the 
firmament, and into worse than 
** beasts that want discourse of rea- 
son,” turned the creatures God had 
formed after his own likeness, “ mag- 
nanimous to correspond with Hea- 
ven.” 

But not Shakspeare—not Young, 
ever drew such a picture of Man as 
the one now emerging from the still 
deep waters of our memory—by whom 
painted? One of the Masters in 
Israel. 

s* And first, that he hath withdrawn 
himself, and left this his temple deso- 
late, we have many sad and plain 
proofs before us. ‘The stately ruines 
are visible to every eye, that bear in 
their front (yet extant) this doleful 
inscription: ‘* Here God once dwelt.” 
Enough appears of the admirable 
frame and structure of the soul of 
man, to show the divine presence did 
sometime reside in it, more than 
enough of vicious deformity, to pro- 
claim he is now retired and gone. 
The lamps are extinct, the altar 
overturn’d. The light and love are 
now vanisht, which did the one shine 
with so heavenly brightness, the other 
burn with so pious fervour. The gol- 
den candlestick is displac’t, and thrown 
away as an useless thing, to make 
room for the throne of the Prince of 
Darkness. The sacred incense, which 
sent rowling up in clouds its rich per- 
fumes, are exchang’d for a poisonous 
hellish vapour, and here is, instead of 
a sweet savour, a stench. The comely 
order of this house is turn’d all into 
confusion, The beauties of holiness 
into noisom impurities. The house of 
prayer, to a den of thieves, and that 
of the worst and most horrid kind, for 
every lust is a thief, and every theft, 
sacrilege ; continual rapine and rob- 
bery is committed upon holy things. 
The noble powers which were de- 
sign’d and dedicated tc divine con- 
templation and delight, are alienated 
to the service of the most despi- 


cable idols, and employ’d unto vilest 
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intuitions and embraces; to behold 
and admire lying vanities ; to indulge 
and -cherish lust and wickedness. 
What, have not the enemies done 
wickedly in the sanctuary! How have 
they broken down the carved work 
thereof, and that too with axes and 
hammers; the noise whereof was not 
to be heard in building, much less in 
the demolishing this sacred frame. 
Look upon the fragments of that cu- 
rious sculpture which once adorn’d 
the palace of that great king: The 
reliques of common notions; the lively 
prints of some undefaced truth; the 
fair ideas of things; the yet legible 
precepts that relate to practice. Be- 
hold! with what accuracy the broken 
pieces shew these to have been engra- 
ven by the finger of God, and how they 
now lie torn, and scatter’d, one in this 
dark corner, another in that, buried in 
heaps of dirt and rubbish. There is 
not now asystem, an entire table of 
coherent truths to be found, or a 
frame of holiness, but some shiv- 
er’'d parcels. And if any, with 


great toil and labour, apply them- 
selves to draw out here one piece, 
and there another, and set them to- 
gether, they serve rather to show 


how exquisite the Divine workman- 
ship was in the original composition 
than for present use, to the excel- 
lent purposes for which the whole 
was first design’d. Some pieces agree, 
and own one another; but how soon 
are our enquiries and endeavours non- 
plust and superseded! How many 
attempts have been made since that 
fearful fall and ruin of this fabrick, to 
compose again the truths of so many 
several kinds into their distinct orders, 
and make up frames of science, or use- 
ful knowledge; and, after so many 
ages, nothing is finisht in any one 
kind. Sometimes truths are mis- 
plae’d, and what belongs to one kind 
is transferred to another, where it will 
not fitly match ; sometimes falsehood 
inserted, which shatters or disturbs the 
whole frame. And what is with much 
fruitless pains done by one hand, is 
dasht in pieces by another ; and it is 
the work of a following age to sweep 
away the fine-spun cobwebs of a for- 
mer. And those truths which are of 
greatest use, though not most out of 
sight, are least regarded. Their ten- 
dency and design are overlookt; or 
they are so loosen’d and torn off, that 


take hold of the soul, but hover as 
faint, ineffectual notions, that signify 
nothing. Its very fundamental powers 
are shaken and disjointed, and their 
order, towards one another, confound- 
ed and broken. So that what is judg’d 
considerable is not consider’d. What 
is recommended as eligible and lovely, 
is not loved and chosen. Yea, the 
truth which is after godliness, is not 
so much disbeliev’d, as hated, held in 
unrighteousness, and shines as too 
feeble a light in that malignant dark~ 
ness which comprehends it not. You . 
come amidst all this confusion, as into 
the ruin’d palace of some great prince, 
in which you see here the fragments of 
a noble pillar, there the shatter’d pieces 
of some curious imagery, and all lying 
neglected and useless among heaps of 
dirt. He that inyites you to take a 
view of the soul of man, gives you but 
such another prospect, and doth but 
say to you, behold the desolation, all 
things rude and wast. So that should 
there be any pretence to the divine 
presence, it might be said, If God be 
here, why is it thus ? The faded glory, 
the darkness, the disorder, the impu- 
rity, the decay’d state in all respects 
of this temple, too plainly show the 
Great Inhabitant is gone.” 

From “ The Living Temple” of 
John How! 

Sometimes we have fears about 
our memory —that it is decaying; 
for, lately many ordinary yet inte- 
resting occurrences and_ events, 
which we regarded at the time with 
pain or pleasure, have been slipping 
away almost into oblivion, and have 
often alarmed us of a sudden by their 
return, not to any act of recollection, 
but of themselves, sometimes wretch- 
edly out of place and season, the 
mournful obtruding upon the merry; 
and, worse, the merry upon the mourn- 
ful—confusion, by no fault of ours, of 
piteous and of gladsome faces—tears 
where smiles were a duty as well as a 
delight, and smiles where nature de- 
manded and religion hallowed a sacri- 
fice of tears. 

Yet we forget no beautiful or glo- 
rious passage—in prose or verse—that 
had been committed to memory, either 
by the heart or by the soul—and, like 
another star stealing through the sky 
to join its constellation—lo! amother 
Light of Song. 


they cannot be wromeht in, so as to 
2 
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‘© On man, on nature, and on human life, 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair strains of imagery before me rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 
Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed ; 
And I am conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the mind, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal state. 
—To these emotions, whensoe’er they come, 
Whether from breath of outward circumstance, 
Or from the soul—an impulse to herself, 
I would give utterance in numerous verse. 
—Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith ; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength, and intellectual power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 
Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that intelligence which governs all ; 
I sing :—‘ fit audience let me find, though few!’ 

** So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the bard, 

Holiest of men.—Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth, or dwell in highest heaven! 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form ; 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal thrones, 
I pass them, unalarmed. Not chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blindest vacancy—scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our minds, into the Mind of Man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 
—Beauty—a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials—waits upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move, 
An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main, why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was? 
For the discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 
—I, long before the blissful hour arrives, * 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation :—and by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and’ win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
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Of the whole species) to the external world 

Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external world is fitted to the mind ; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish :—this is our high argument. 
—Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 


Must turn elsewhere—to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barricaded ever more 

Within the walls of cities; may these sounds 
Have their authentic zomment—that even these 
Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn ! ” 


And are we—the defenders of the 
faith—never to see more of the * Re- 
cluse”” but the “ Excursion’’—the 
great Philosophical Poem, of the de- 
sign and scope of which these match- 
less lines have been said by Words- 
worth to be “ akind of Prospectus?” 
What right has the next age to 
exclude us from such a possession ? 
What right has the poet? We men 
alive love and reverence him—what 
more would he desire? To us, his 
worshippers, that revelation is due— 
if withheld till we are dead, wrong 
will have been done us all; and per- 
haps the next age, blind as the past— 
and far blinder than the present—for 
the wisdom of nations, though pro- 
gressive, often pauses and sometimes 
recedes—may punish the poet by its 
ingratitude, denying—when he him- 
self like us is dust—that homage to 
his genius which we have ever paid, 
in the spirit of knowledge and of truth. 

Well—let us change our tone— 
and dissert to the Neophytes. The 
spirit of this nation is characterised 
as “a practical spirit ;” and the tem- 
per which Wordsworth has desired 
to contribute his aid to counteract, 
is this practical spirit in excess. For 
it is to be considered that human life 
is divided to the two powers of spe- 
culation and action, and that to both 
these several destinations of man are 
appropriated great affections of mind 
and high faculties of execution ;—with 
such allotment, that, while minds of 
great power have appeared among 
us as given up some to one destina- 
tion, and some to the other, it is diffi- 
cult for us to pronounce to which of 
them the chief admiration of men has 
been given; and we should rather 


say, that the admiration of their spe- 
cies has been divided to the two classes 
of minds which have been thus distin- 
guished from one another. 

Now, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, if, in the character of an indivi- 
dual, or in the character of a nation, 
these two spirits could be united in 
equal measure, and, at the same time, 
in great strength, that character would 
appear to us the very excellence of 
our nature ; but if either should be in 
great excess, it is to be apprehended 
that in such a mind, and much more 


in such a nation, great defects, and 


of immediate consequence, would ma- 
nifest themselves. It appears to be the 
opinion of Wordsworth that in our 
own country, in this age, at least, the 
spirit of action is carried to pernicious 
excess. The nature of the injurious 
consequences of each several excess 
may be best understood by considering 
a little more fully what is the essential 
nature of the spirit itself. 

The spirit of thought or speculation 
turns the mind inward upon itself; 
its essence is retirement from the ex- 
ternal world, from all outward life, 
into the recess of its own thoughts, 
into the depth of its own being. The 
danger of such a spirit is the separa- 
tion of the mind from those affections 
by which we are united to men. Itis 
to be expected that the mind, forsak- 
ing the life of the world to retire to 
a life within itself, may become self- 
loving, and lose alike the use and the 
estimation of those principles of its 
nature by which it is drawn and con- 
strained to make sacrifice of itself up- 
on requisition of the welfare of others. 
It is also to be expected that in thus 
relinquishing the natural happiness of 
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men, it will deceive itself, and, not 
finding a happiness commensurate 
with that to which it was born, will 
introduce principles of pain into its 
existence, and with them a disaffection 
to good. 

On the other hand, the spirit of ac- 
tion carries the mind to mix itself in 
the life of men, and to unite its own 
condition with theirs. And here there 
is a twofold danger. First, because 
that active intercourse with men must 
involve much intercourse of hostility ; 
there is danger that the selfish prin- 
ciples of action will be brought out 
into predominant form, and acquire 
an unnatural sway over the mind ; 
and in the second place, it must neces- 
sarily happen that this principle tend- 
ing entirely to outward life and the 
‘external world, there will be an es- 
tranging of the mind from all the deep 
and awful feelings which lie, it may be 
said, in its own solitary depth, and by 
degrees an actual oblivion of all the 
knowledge which holds to those feel- 
ings. 

William Shakspeare! John How! 
Edward Young! William Words- 
worth! all with us—in the spirit—in 
this Highland hut. 

It must be further on into the night 
than we had supposed—for the storm 
is utterly dead. We heard the wind 
long moaning—then sobbing—then 
sighing—but now there is not a breath 
—and the river has the whole glen 
entirely to itself—filling it with a loud 
but a placid voice. Let us go to the 
door and look at the night. What a 
starry host! The great golden moon, 
who plunged through the storm—why 
art thou absent from a calm like this ? 
Yet the stars seem glad thou art not 
here to bedim their lustre; and that 
planet is almost as splendid as thyself, 
burning apart, aud were the rest ob- 
scured, sufficient softly to illume the 
skies. 

And ’tis a lovely glen—though 
without wood—here and there but a 
few trees— 


** The grace of forest trees decayed 
And pastoral melancholy.” 


The darkenings from the mountains 
show the knolls greener between—and 
which is the more peaceful, our heart 
knows not, the lights or the shadows. 
Peaceful, too, the mountains all— 
awake in the beauty of midnight—but 
‘the clouds look as if they had taken 


up their rest in heaven, and, in com. 
panies, were asleep. A living calm 
not unpartaken by our grateful heart, 
Heaven’s blessing be on this hut! Ere 
we stoop beneath the humble lintel, 
one other look at the sky. Emma. 
nuel Kant, we recite our extempo- 
raneous version of some of thy noblest 
words. 

~ & Two things fill my soul with ever. 
increasing wonder and reverence, the 
more steadily and continually reflec. 
tion is busied with them—the starry 
heavens above me, and the moral law 
within my own being. Both of these 
I must not merely seek and suspect as 
things veiled in darkness and beyond 
my sight; for I see them before me, 
and I knit them intimately with the 
consciousness of my own existence. 
The first begins from the space I oc- 
cupy in the outward world of sense, 
and enlarges the connexion in which 
I stand into the Illimitable great, with 
worlds above worlds, in all the bound- 
less terms of their periodic movements, 
their beginning, and their duration. 
The second begins from my invisible 
self—my individuality—and places me 
in a world which has real infinitude, 
but is investigable only to the under- 
standing, and with which I recognise 
myself, not, as in the other case, in 
merely accidental, but in universal and 
necessary connexion. The first, as 
part of a countless multitude of worlds, 
annihilates my importance as an ani- 
mal being, that must again give back 
the matter, out of which it was made, 
to the Planet—a mere point in the 
universe, after it has been a short time, 
no one knows how, provided with liv- 
ing power. The second, on the other 
hand, raises infinitely my worth, as an 
intelligence, through my individuality, 
in which the moral law reveals to me 
a life independent of animal nature, 
and even of the whole world of sense. 
For the mysterious destination of my 
existence, through this moral law, is 
not limited to the condition and bonds 
of this lite, but stretches into the Infi- 
nite.” 

Perhaps “ The Night Thoughts” 
are gloomy over-much—yet can we 
forget longer than a moment the awful 
lot of man on earth even in presence 
of that transcendent sky! A softened 
strain arises in our memory—but it, 
too, deepens into sadness—and, but 
for the Hope that keeps alive, would 
darken into despair. 





ta 


: ’ 

“ Blest.be that hand Divine that gently laid 
My heart at rest beneath this humble shed. 
The world’s a stately bark, on dangerous seas 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril ; 
Here, on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 
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I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 

As that of seas remote, or dying storms : 

And meditate on scenés more silent still, 
Pursue my theme, and fight the fear of death. 
Here, like a shephérd gazing from his hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
Eager Ambition’s fiery race I see ; 

I see the circling haunt of noisy men, 

Burst law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other’s prey $ 

As wolves for rapine, as the fox for wiles, 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earth’s them all.” 


That impressive passage was awak- 
ened in our memory, perhaps, by one 
line,-— 


“ Here, like a shepherd gazing from his 
hut.” 


With the poem in our hand, and that 
heaven overhead, we have now in our 


heart a higher—a holier strain; and 
we can recite it without book—as we 
have done a hundred times, when lone- 
lier than we are now, walking by our- 
selves, at miduight, along the moun- 
tain .ranges, and sometimes almost 
afraid to gaze on the spiritual counte- 
nance of the boundless sky. 


‘* Oh, may I breathe no Ionger than I breathe 
My soul in praise to Him, who gave my soul, 
And all her infinite of prospect fair, 
Cut through the shades of hell, great Love! by thee, 
O most adorable ! most unadorned ! 
Where shall that praise begin which ne’er should end? 
Where’er I turn, what claim on all applause ! 
How is night’s sable mantle labour’d o'er ! 
How richly wrought with attributes divine ! 
What wisdom shines! What love! This midnight pomp, 
This gorgeous arch, with golden worlds inlaid! 
Built with divine ambition! nought to thee ; 
For others this profusion: Thou, apart, 
Above! beyond! Oh, tell me, mighty Mind! 
Where art thou? Shall I dive into the deep ? 
Call te the sun, or ask the roaring winds 
For their Creator? Shall I question loud 
The thunder, if in that the Almighty dwells ? 
Or holds he- furious storms in straiten’d reins, 
And bids fierce whirlwinds wheel his rapid car ? 
‘* What mean these questions ?—Trembling I retract ; 
My prostrate soul adores the present God: 
Praise I a distant Deity ? He tunes 
My voice (if tuned) ; the nerve, that writes, sustains ; 
Wrapp'd in his being, I resound his praise : 
But, though past all diffused, without a shore 
His essence, local is his throne (as meet), 
To gather the dispersed (as standards call 
The listed from afar); to fix a point, 
A central point, collective of his sons ; 
Since finite every nature but his own. 
** The nameless He, whose nod is nature’s birth ; 
And nature’s shield, the shadow of his hand ; 
Her dissolution his suspended smile ! 
The great First-Last | pavilion’d high he sits 
In darkness from excessive splendour born, 


By gods unseen, unless through lustre lost, 
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His glory, to created glory, bright, 
As that to central horrors: he looks down 
On all that soars; and spans immensity. 

** Though night unnumber’d worlds unfolds to view, 
Boundless creation! what art thou? A beam, 
A mere effluvium of his majesty : 
And shall an atom of this atom world 
Mutter, in dust and sin, the theme of heaven ? 
Down to the centre should I send my thought, 
Through beds of glittering ore, and glowing gems : 
Their beggar’d blaze wants lustre for my lay ; 
Goes out in darkness: if, on towering wing, 
I send it through the boundless vault of stars ; 
The stars; though rich, what dross their gold to Thee, 
Great! good! wise! wonderful! eternal King ! 
If to those conscious stars thy throne around, 
Praise ever pouring, and imbibing bliss ; 
And ask their strain; they want it, more they want, 
Poor their abundance, humble their sublime, 
Languid their energy, their ardour cold: 
Indebted still, their highest rapture burns ; 
Short of its mark, defective, though divine.” 


What a spence! Of the three— 
the best is peat—then wood—then 
coal. Or what do you say to all three 
together? Extravagant—they devour 
one another—and though the light be 
like that of Greek fire, and the power 
like that of alpha intensive, they burn 
but to expire, and fiercely rush to 
ashes. What hands unseen have 


heaped our hearth? Brownie’s. Ba- 
nished from the low countries he 
took to the hills—and, insulted among 
the hills, sought refuge among the 


mountains. The race was never nu- 
merous, and now must be thin—for 
they are all male—and they are not 
immortal. Or have the fairies heard 
of our arrival? Titania is a tidy crea- 
ture—and though that is not the name 
she bears in the Highlands, the same 
queen reigns over all the silent people, 
from the tomans of Lorn and Locha- 
ber, to the sparry caves of the Orient. 
Or what if it were the blind man’s 
Christian Flora—sitting up to serve 
the stranger—that stole for a minute 
into the chamber—and having set all 
to rights, put by the auld ballad, lay 
down and fell asleep ? 

Fortunate old man! in all our wan- 
derings through the Highlands for 
sixty years (what is our age ?), at to- 
fall of the day we have always found 
ourselves at home. What though 
there were no human dwellings on 
that side of the Loch. We cared 
not—for we could find a bedroom 


among the inclinations of any clachan 
of rocks, and of all curtains the wild 
briar forms itself into the most grace. 
fully festoon’d draperies, letting in 
green light alone from the intersected 
stars. Many a cave we know of—cool 
by day and warm by night—where 
no man but ourselves ever slept, or 
ever will sleep—and sometimes on 
startling a doe at evening in a thicket, 
we have lain down in her lair, and in 
our slumbers heard the rain pattering 
on the roofing birk-tree, but felt not 
one drop on our face till at dawning 
we struck a shower of diamonds from 
its fragrant tresses. Strange sights 
and fair have we seen in such dormi- 
tories—and heard have we, too, strange 
sounds and sweet; but the words we 
invented, to shadow out their looks 
and melodies, to you would have no 
significance—and ‘tis a language we 
speak but in dreams, and have taught 
to the creatures of our dreams. 

Have we been talking in our sleep ? 
Nay writing—and writing legibly too 
—which is more than we can do when 
awake—except to our good friends, 
Ballantyne’s most cunning’ of compo- 
sitors. Where is the Diamond? In 
our hand to be sure—and our thumb 
at a passage that proves Young to 
have been “‘a metaphysician and some- 
thing more ”—but your only Philoso- 
phers, after all, are the Poets. 

‘* Where thy true treasure ?” 


Seek it in thyself, 
‘* Seek in thy naked self, and find it there; 
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In being so descended, formed, endowed ; 
Sky-born, sky- guided, sky-returning race ! 
‘Erect, immortal, rational, divine ! 
In senses, which inherit earth, and heavens ; 
Enjoy the various riches nature yields ; 
Far nobler! give the riches they enjoy ; 
Give taste to fruits ; and harmony to groves : 
Their radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright sire ; 
Take in at once the landscape of the world, 
At a small inlet which a grain might close, 
And half create the wondrous world they see. 
Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 
But for the magic organ’s powerful charm, 
Earth were a rude, uncoloured chaos still. 
Objects are but the occasion; ours the exploit ; 
Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 
Which nature’s admirable picture draws ; 
And beautifies creation’s ample dome. 
Like Milton’s Eve, when gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image man admires, 
Say, then, shall man, his thoughts all sent abroad, 
Superior wonders in himself forgot, 
His admiration waste on objects round, 
When Heaven makes him the soul of all he sees? 
Absurd ! not rare ! so great, so mean, is man. 

‘* What wealth in senses such as these! What wealth 
In fancy, fired to form a fairer scene 
Than sense surveys! in memory’s firm record, 
Which, should it perish, could this world recall 
From the dark shadows of o’erwhelming years ; 
In colours fresh, originally bright, 
Preserve its portrait, and report its fate ! 
What wealth in intellect, that sovereign power ! 
Which sense and fancy summons to the bar ; 
Interrogates, approves, or reprehends ; 
And from the mass those underlings import, 
From their materials, sifted and refined, 
And in truth’s balance accurately weighed, 
Forms art and science, government and law ; 
The solid basis, and the beauteous frame, 
The vitals and the grace of civil life ! 
And manners (sad exception !) set aside, 
Strikes out, with master hand, a copy fair 
Of his idea, whose indulgent thought 
Long, long ere chaos teemed, planned human bliss. 
‘* What wealth in souls that soar, dive, range around, 

Disdaining limit, or from place or time ; 
And hear at once, in thought extensive, hear 
The Almighty Fiat, and the trumpet’s sound ! 
Bold, on creation’s outside walk, and view 
What was, and is, and more than e’er shall be ; 
Commanding with omnipotence of thought, 
Creations new in fancy’s field to rise ! 
Souls that can grasp whate’er the Almighty made, 
And wander wild through things impossible ! 
What wealth, in faculties of endless growth, 
In quenchless passions violent to crave, 
In liberty to choose, in power to reach, 
And in duration (how thy riches rise !) 
Duration to perpetuate—boundless bliss |” 
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Perhaps the most delightful pas- ‘ The Task,” with the picture of the 
sage, in the most delightful of all Happy Man,— 
poems, is that in which Cowper closes 
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** Whose life, even now, 
Shows something of that happier life to 


come ; : A 
” ; .. His fervent spirit labours. There he fights, 
ia — d to an cbecure: bat: angel And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er him- 
cia self, 
Is agi og it, and were he free to And never-withering wreaths, compared - 
c 9 


Would make his fate his choice; whom 
peace, the fruit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 

Content, indeed, to sojourn while he must 

Below the skies, but finding there his home.” 


There is a heavenly serenity shed 
over all the picture; of the life led 
there; its paths are, indeed, the paths 
of pleasantness, and its end is peace. 


‘* Stillest streams 
Of water, fairest meadows,” 
images at onee its tranquillity, its 
beauty, and its bounty ; and we sym- 
pathize with the Poet in his prayer, 
** So glide my life away !” 


And again— 


‘¢ His warfare is within. There unfatigued 


with which, 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.” 


So, too, "tis like Young to speak 
of the world—the “ self-approving 
haughty world,” “ sweeping him with 
her rustling silks’—an image that 
perhaps had better been away, for 
though it pictures ta our fancy the 
world, the personification of her as a 
«¢ City Madam,” is felt by us to be 
somewhat incongruous with the indi- 
viduality of the “ Happy Man” and 
his absolute seclusion. But we must 
not criticise Cowper. Who but he 
could have written, 


‘¢ Perhaps she owes, 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming 


“¢ O blest retirement, friend to life's decline,” spring 
‘ we 1 th 
Cowper is one of the most original of And Libres me pms barren te the prayer be 
> 


Poets ; and we do not know that he 
has so much as even unconsciously 
borrowed one felicitous word. But 
Young seems to have been one of his 
few favourites ; and here there are, we 
think, touches like Young's. 


‘¢ The world o’erlooks him in her busy. 
search 

Of objects, more illustrious in her view ; 

And occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the 


When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at even-tide, 

And thinks on her, who thinks not for her- 
self.’ 


Perhaps Wordsworth might; and 
indeed ordsworth, in his * Old 
Cumberland Beggar,” was indebted to 
the close of the * Task,” for some of 
the thoughts and fpelings too in that 
affecting and elevating Poem. 





oa.” But here is Young’s “ Happy Man.” we 
‘* Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw, — 
What nothing less than angel can exceed, or is | 
A man on earth devoted tothe skies ; satisf 
Like ships in sea, while in, above the world. ~~ 
“* With aspect mild, and elevated eye, ge 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, m © 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion’s storm ; proof 
All the black cares and tumults of this life, dame 
Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet, derive 
Excite his pity, not impair: his peace. admit 
Earth’s genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, sistibl 
A mingled mob! a wandering herd! he sees, his he 
Bewilder’d in the vale ; in all unlike ! It i 
His full reverse in all! What higher. praise? in ou 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? one o 
‘* The present, all their care; the future, his, spoke 
When public welfare calle, ox private want, desire 
They give to fame; hig bounty he conceals, at all 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his, exalt. inevit 
Mankind’s esteem they court; and he, his own, all m 
Theirs, the wild chase of false felicities ; ment 
His, the composed possession of the. true, of th 
Alike throughout is his consistent peace ; ’ 
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All of one colour, and an even thread ; 

While particolour'd shreds of happiness, 

With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 

A madman’s robe; each puff of fortune blows 

The tatters by, and shows his nakedness, 
“‘ He sees with other eyes than theirs. 

dq Behold a sun, he spies a Deity: 

r What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 

Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 





Where they 


k An empire, in his balance, weighs a grain. 

; They things terrestrial worship as divine ; 

; His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust 

at That dims his sight, and shortens his survey, 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all bound, 

a Titles and honours (if they prove his fate), 


He lays aside, to find his dignity : 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
be They triumph in externals (which cone¢eal 


li- Man’s real glory), proud of an eclipse. 

nd Himself too much he prizes to be proud, 

ist And nothing thinks so great in man, as man. 

he Too dear he holds his interest, to neglect 
Another’s welfare, or his right invade : 
Their interest, like a lion, lives on prey. 

ing They kindle at the shadow of a wrong : 


Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 

he Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover’d heart their character defends ; 

A cover’d heart denies him half his praise. 

With nakedness his innocence agrees ; 

While their broad foliage testifies their fall. 

Their no joys end where his full feast begins ; 

and His joys creatéf theirs murder, future bliss. 


1er- 


Old 


To triumph in existence his alone ; 


J to And his alone triumphantly to think 

o of His true existence is not yet begun. 

that His glorious course was, yesterday, complete 5 
Death, then, was welcome; yet life still is sweet.” 

in.” 





‘** The dispute about religion,” says 
Young, in one of his prefaces, “may be 
reduced to this—* Is man immortal, 
oris he not?’” And he adds—*“ I am 
satisfied that men, once thoroughly 
convinced of their immortality, are 
not far from being Christians.” In 
proof, therefore, of that most fun- 
damental truth, he offers arguments 
derived from principles that infidels 
admit, and which appear to him irre- 
sistible—and irresistible they are in 
his hands, which are those of a giant. 

It is melancholy to think that even 
in our own day, a philosopher, and 
one of high name too, should have 
spoken slightingly of the universal 
desire of immortality, as no argument 
at all in proof of it, because arising 
inevitably from the regret with which 
all men must regard the relinquish- 
ment of this life. By thus speaking 
of the desire as a delusion necessarily 


accompanying the constitution of mind 
which it has pleased the Deity to be- 
stow on us, such reasoners but darken 
the mystery both of man and of Provi- 
dence. But this desire of immortality is 
not of the kind they say it is, nor does it 
partake,in any degree, of the character 
of a blind and weak feeling of regret at 
merely leaving this present life. «I 
would not live alway,” is a feeling 
which all men understand—but who 
can endure the momentary thought of 
annihilation ? Thousands, and tens of 
thousands—awful a thing as it is to 
die—are willing to de so— passing 
through nature to eternity”—nay, 
when the last hour comes, death al- 
most always finds his victim ready, if 
not resigned. To leave earth, and all 
the light both of the sun and of the 
soul, is a sad thought to us all—tran. 
sient as are human smiles, we cannot 
bear to see them no more—and there 
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is a beauty that binds us to lifeinthe joyed, or suffered—still it seems to 7 
tears of tenderness that the dying survive—bury all it knew, or could 
man sees gushing for his sake. But, know in the grave—but itself cannot 
between that regret for departing loves be trodden down into the corruption. 
and affections, and all the gorgeous or It sees nothing like itself in what pe- 
beautiful shows of this earth—between rishes, except in dim analogies that 
that love and the dread of annihila- vanish before its last profound self- 
tion there is no connexion. The soul meditation—and, though it parts with 
can bear to part with all it loves—the its mortal weeds at last, as with a 1 
soft voice—the kindling smile—the garment, the life of the soul is felt J 
starting tear—and the -profoundest at last to be something not even in ys 
sighs of all by whom it is beloved— contrast with the death of the body, yo 
but it cannot bear to part with its but to flow on like a flood, that, we wl 
existence. It cannot even believe the believe, continues still to flow after se 
possibility of that which yet it may it has entered into the unseen soli. ic 
darkly dread. Its loves—its passions— tude of some boundless desert. 
its joys—its agonies are not itse/f. They Young brushes away all such silly ba 
may perish, but it is imperishable. sophistries like cobwebs. “de 
Strip it of all it has seen, touched, en- a 
‘* O death! ee" 
Come to my bosom, thou best gift of Heaven ! - 
Best friend of man ! since man is man no more. -_ 
Why in this thorny wilderness so long, ed 
Since there’s no promised land’s ambrosial bower, chi 
To pay me with its honey for my stings ? wit 
If needful to the selfish schemes of Heaven ant 
To sting us sore, why mock’d our misery ? dre 
Why thus so sumptuous insult o’er our heads ? wai 
Why this illustrious canopy displayed ? dar 
Why so magnificently lodged despair ? sou 
At stated periods, sure returning, roll sph 
These glorious orbs, that mortals may compute cen 
Their length of labours and of pains; nor lose me 
Their misery’s full measure ?—Smiles with flowers, rej 
And fruits, promiscuous, ever-teeming earth, tha 
That man may languish in luxurious scenes, An 
And in an Eden mourn his wither’d joys ? tral 
Claim earth and skies man’s admiration, due for 
For such delights? Bless’d animals, too wise But 
To wonder, and too happy to complain! hur 
** Our doom decreed demands a mournful scene ; dre: 
Why not a dungeon dark, for the condemn’d ? ja 
Why not the dragon’s subterranean den, 
For man to howl in? Why not his abode is 
Of the same dismal colour with his fate ? star 
A Thebes, a Babylon, at vast expense onl, 
Of time, toil, treasure, art, for owls and adders, hea: 
As congruous as, for man, this lofty dome, : law: 
Which prompts proud thought, and kindles high desire ; by i 


If, from her humble chamber in the dust, plac 
While proud thought swells, and high desire inflames, 
The poor worm calls us for her inmates there ; 
And, round us, death’s inexorable hand 
Draws the dark curtain close—undrawn no more. 

* Undrawn no more !—Behind the cloud of death, 
Once, I beheld a sun; a sun which gilt 
That sable cloud, and turn’d it all to gold. 
How the grave’s alter’d! fathomless as hell! 
A real hell to those who dream’d of heaven, 
ANNIHILATION! How it yawns before me! 
Next moment I may drop from thought, from sense, 
The privilege of angels, and of worms, 
An outcast from existence | and this spirit, 
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This all-pervading, this all-conscious soul, 


This particle of energy divine, 





aig Which travels nature, flies from star to star, 

eg And visits gods, and emulates their powers, 

oe For ever is extinguish’d.” 

If. Magnificent! heavens. Well are we entitled to 
ith If intellect be, indeed, doomed utter- give names unto the stars, for we know 
4 ly to perish, why may not we ask God, the moment of their rising and their 
elt in that deep despair which, in that setting, and can be with them at every 
_ case, must inevitably flow from the part of their shining journey through 
ly, consciousness of those powers with the boundless ether. While genera- 
we which he has at once blessed and cursed tions of men have lived, died, and are 
ter us—why that intellect, whose final buried, the astronomer thinks of the 
li- doom is death, and that final doom golden orb that shone centuries ago 
within a moment, finds no thought that within the vision of man, and lifts up 
lly can satisfy it but that of Life, and no his eye, undoubting, at the very mo- 





idea in which its flight can be lost but 
that of Eternity? If this earth were 
at once the soul’s cradle and her tomb, 
why should that cradle have been hung 
amidst the stars, and that tomb illumin- 
ed by their eternal light ? If, indeed, a 
child of the clay, was not this earth, 
with all its plains, forests, mountains, 
and seas, capacious enough for the 
dreams of that creature whose course 
was finally to be extinguished in the 
darkness of its bosom? What had the 
soul to do with planets, and suns, and 
spheres, “ and all the dread magnifi- 
cence of heaven?” Was the soul framed 
merely that it might for a few years 
rejoice in the beauty of the stars, as in 
that of the flowers beneath our feet ? 
And ought we to be grateful for those 


ment when it again comes glorious on 
its predicted return. Were the Eter- 
nal Being to slacken the course of a 
planet, or increase even the distance 
of the fixed stars, the decree would 
be soon known on earth. Our ig- 
norance is great, because so is our 
knowledge ; for it is from the might- 
iness and vastness of what we do 
know that we imagine the illimitable 
unknown creation. And to whom has 
God made these revelations? Toa 
worm that next moment is to be in 
darkness? To a piece of earth mo- 
mentarily raised into breathing exist- 
ence? To a soul perishable as the 
telescope through which it looks into 
the gates of heaven? 


“Oh! star-eyed science, hast thou wander- 


transitory glimpses of the heavens, as ed there 
for the fading splendour of the earth ? To waft us home—the message of des- 
But the heavens are not an idle show, pair ?” 


hung out for the gaze of that idle 
dreamer Man. They are the work of 
the Eternal God, and he has given us 
power therein to read and to under- 
stand his glory. It is not our eyes 
only that are dazzled by the face of 
heaven—our souls can comprehend the 
laws by which that face is overspread 
by its celestial smiles. The dwelling- 
place of our spirits is already in the 


** Is it in words to paint you ? 


No; there is no despair in the gracious 
light of heaven. As we travel through 
those orbs, we feel, indeed, that we 
have no power, but we feel that we have 
mighty knowledge. We can create 
nothing, but we can dimly understand 
all. It belongs to God only to create, 
but it is given to man to know—and 
that knowledge is itself an assurance 
of immortality. 


O ye fallen ! 


Fallen from the wings of reason and of hope ; 

Erect in stature, prone in appetite ; 

Patrons of pleasure, posting into pain ; 

Lovers of argument, averse to sense ; 

Boasters of liberty, fast bound in chains ; 

Lords of the wide creation, and the shame ; 

More senseless than th’ irrationals you scorn ; 

More base than those you rule ; than those you pity, 


Far more undone ! 


O ye most infamous 


Of beings, from superior dignity ; 
Deepest in wo, from means of boundless bliss! 
Ye cursed by blessings infinite ; because 








Most highly favout’d, most profoundly lost | 
Ye motley mass of contradiction strong ! 
And are you, too, convinced, your souls fly off 
In exhalation soft, and die in air, 
From the full flood of evidence against you ? 
In the coarse drudgeries and sinks of sense, 
Your souls have quite worn out the make of heaven, 
By vice new cast, and creatures of your own: 
But though you can deform, you can’t destroy ; 
To curse, not uncreate, is all your power. 

** Lorenzo! this black brotherhood renounce ; 
Renounce St Evremont, and read St Paul. 
Ere rapt by miracle, by reason wing’d, 
His mounting mind made long abode in heaven. 
This is freethinking, unconfined to parts, 
To send the soul, on curious travel bent, 
Through all the provinces of human thought : 
To dart her flight through the whole sphere of man ; 
Of this vast universe to make the tour ; 
In each recess of space and time, at home ; 
Familiar with their wonders: diving deep ; 
And like a prince of boundless interésts there, 
Still most ambitious of the most remote ; 
To look on truth unbroken, and entire ; 
Truth in the system, the full orb ; where truths 
By truths enlighten’d, and sustain’d, afford 
An arehlike, strong foundation, to support 
Th’ incumbent weight of absolute, complete 
Conviction: here, the more we press, we stand 
More firm; who most examine, most believe. 
Parts, like half-sentences, confound: the whole 
Conveys the sense, and Gop is understood, 
Who not in fragments writes to human race. 
Read his whole volume, sceptic! then reply.” 


Renounce M. Evremont! Ay, and 
many a Deistical writer of higher re- 
pute now in the world. But how 
came they by the truths they did 
know? Not by the work of their 
own unassisted faculties—for they 
lived in a Christian country ; they had 
already been embued with many high 
and holy beliefs, of which their souls 
—had they willed it—could never 
have got rid—and to the very last 
the light which they, in their pride, 
believed to have emanated from the in- 
ner shrine—the penetralia of Philoso- 
phy—came from the temples of the liv- 
ing God. They walked all their lives 
long—though they knew it not, or 
strived to forget it—in the light of 
revelation, which, though often dark- 
ened to men’s eyes by clouds from 
earth, was still shining strong in hea- 
ven. Had the New Testament never 
been—think yethat men in their pride, 
though 

** Poor sons of a day,” 
could have discerned the necessity 
of framing for themselves a religion of 
humility’? No. As by pride we are 


told the angels fell—so by pride man, 
after his miserable fall, strove to lift 
up his helpless being from the dust ; 
and, though trailing himself, soul and 
body, along the soiling earth, and 
glorying in his own corruption, sought 
to eternize here his very sins by nam- 
ing the stars of heaven after heroes, 
conquerors, murderers, violators of the 
mandates of the Maker whom they had 
forgotten, or whose attributes they had 
debased by their own foul imagina- 
tions. They believed themselves, in 
the delusion of their own idolatries, 
to be “ Lords of the world and 
Demigods of Fame,” while they were 
the slaves of their own sins and 
their own sinful Deities. Should we 
have been wiser in our generation than 
they, but for the Bible? If in moral 
speculation we hear but little—too lit- 
tle—of the confession of what it owes 
to the Christian religion—in all the 
Philosophy, nevertheless, that is pure 
and of good report, we see that “the 
day-spring from on high has visited 
it.” In all philosophic enquiry there 
is, perhaps, a tendency to the soul’s 
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exaltation of itstlf=-which the spirit 
and genius of Christianity subdues. 
It is not sufficient to say, that a na- 
tural sense of our own infirmities will 
do so—for seldom indeed have Deists 
been lowly-minded. They have talked 
proudly of humility. Compare their 
moral meditations with those of our 
greatdivines. Their thoughts and feel- 
ings are of the “ earth earthy ;” but 
when we listen to those others, we feel 
that their lore has been God-given. 


‘* It is as if an angel shook his wings.” 


Thus has Christianity glorified Phi- 
losophy ; its celestial purity is now the 
air in which intellect breathes. In 
the liberty and equality of tliat feli- 
gion, the soul of the highest Philo- 
sopher dare not offend that of the 
humblest peasant. Nay, it sometimes 
stands rebuked before it—and thé low- 
ly dweller in the hut, or the we 
on the mountain side, or in the forest, 
could abash the proudest son of Science, 
by pointing to the Sermon of our Sa- 
viour on the Mount—and saying, ‘I 
see my duties to man and God here!” 
The religious establishments of Chris- 
tianity, therefore, have done more not 
only to support the life of virtue, but 
to show all its springs and sources; 
than all the works of all the morat 
Philosophers. who have ever expound. 
ed its principles or its practice. 

We have been thinking of Night the 
Fourth—the Christian Triutiph. But 
in Night the Sixth, and Night the Se- 
venth—the Infidel Reclaimed— Youhg 
flies on a high and steady wing through 
the whole argument “ that vindicates 
the ways of God to man ;"’ and shows 
prodigious power in his elucidations 
of the great truth, from the constitu- 
tion of our Conscience and our Pas- 
sions. 

Conscience! Speak not of weak 
and fantastic fears—of abject. super- 
stitions—and of all that wild brood 
of dreams that have for ages been 
laws to whole nations. Though we 
might speak of them—and without 
violation of the spirit of true philo- 
sophy, call upon them to béar testi- 
mony to the truth. But think of the 
calm, purified, enlightened, and éle- 
vated conscience of the highest na- 
tures—from which objectless fear has 
been. excluded—and which hears, in 
its stillness, the eternal voice of God. 
What calm celestial joy fills all the 
being of a good man when conscience 
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tells him that he is obeying God's 
law! What dismal fear and sudden ré: 
morse assail him, whenever he swerves 
but one single step out of the right 
path that is shining before his feet! 
It is not a mere selfish terror—it is 
not the dread of punishment only that 
appals him—for, on the contrary; he 
can calmly look on the punishment 
which he knows his guilt has incurred, 
and almost desires that it should be 
inflicted, that the incensed power may 
be appeased. It is the consciousness 
of offence that is unetidurable—not 
the fear of consequent suffering ; it is 
the degradation of sin that bis soul 
deplotes—it is the guilt which he 
would éxpiate, if possible, in tor- 
inents ; it 18 the utiited sense of wrong, 
sin, guilt, degradation, shame, and re- 
miorse, that renders 4 mioment’s pang 
of the conscience more terrible to the 
good than years of any other punish- 
ment—and it thus is the power of the 
human soul to render its whole life 
iniserable by its xy love of that 
virtue which it has fatally violated. 
This isa passion which the soul could 
not suffer—unless it, were immortal. 
Reason, so powerful in the highest 
minds, would escape from the vain de- 
lasion; but it is in the highest minds 
where reason is most subjected to 
this awful power—they would seek re- 
corcilemert with offended Heaven by 
thé loss of all the happiness that earth 
ever yieldéd—and wotild rejoice to 
pour ont their heart’s-blood if it could 
wipe away from the conscience the 
stain of one deep trangression ! 
These are hot the hi#h-wrought and 
delusive states of mind of religious 
enthusiasts, passiig away with the 
bodily agitation of the dreamer ; but 
they are the feelings of the loftiest of 
men’s sons—and_ when the troubled 
spirit has escaped from their burden, 
or found strength to support it, the 
zonviction of their reasonableness and 
of their awful reality remains; nor 
can it be removed from the minds of the 
Wise and virtuous without the oblite- 
ration from the tablets of memory of 
alt the morat judgments which con- 
science has there recorded. 

These feelings; then, are all inti- 
mately comnected with the conviction 
which man has of his being an ac- 
countable creature. We believe that 
all his moral actions proceed from 
good or evil motives—and that there 
is a great moral law which he recog- 
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nises to rule over all natural life. 
That this law should be violated with 
impunity—or that its violation, how- 
ever wicked, should yet subject him 
to no greater evils than such as we 
see befalling the bad in this world, is 
a belief which no mind can fully em- 
brace—while to the general sense of 
mankind it has ever appeared contra- 
dictory to all the suggestions of moral 
feeling and all the reasoning of intel- 


ligence. ‘ From this judgment,” says 
Plato, in language resembling the 
sublimity of Scripture, in his Laws, 
‘* let no man hope to be able to escape 
—for though you should descend into 
the very depth of the earth, or flee on 
high to the extremities of the heavens, 
yet should you never escape the just 
judgment of the Gods.” 

Let us recite a sublime adjuration— 
and then to our heather-bed. 
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‘* © By Silence, death’s peculiar attribute ; 

By Darkness, death’s inevitable doom ; 

By Darkness and by Silence, sisters dread ! 

That draw the curtain round night’s ebon throne, 
And raise ideas solemn as the scene ! 

By Night, and all of awful night presents 

To thought or sense (of awful much, to both, 

The goddess brings!) By these her trembling fires, 
Like Vesta’s, ever burning ; and, like hers, must 
Sacred to thoughts immaculate and pure! same 
By these bright orators, that prove and praise, “or 
And press thee to revere the Deity ; perim 
Perhaps, too, aid thee, when revered awhile, like a 
To reach his throne; as stages of the soul, gress 
Through which, at different periods, she shall pass, woh 
Refining gradual, for her final height, know 
And purging off some dross at every sphere : saad 
By this dark pall thrown o’er the silent world; Sond 
By the world’s kings, and kingdoms, most renown’d, ey 
From short ambition’s zenith set for ever ; partic 
Sad presage to vain boasters, now in bloom ; positi 
By the long list of swift mortality, It is 

‘rom Apam downward to this evening knell, the la 
Which midnight waves in fancy’s startled eye, rear | 
And shocks her with a hundred centuries, ‘ place 
Round death’s black banner throng’d in human thought ! guard 
By thousands, now, resigning their last breath, 535. 
And calling thee—wert thou so wise to hear ! “er 
By tombs o’er tombs arising ; human earth given 
Ejected, to-make room for—human earth ; raised 
The monarch’s terror and the sexton’s trade! publi 
By pompous obsequies, that shun the day, 

The torch funereal, and the nodding plume, W 
Which makes poor man’s humiliation proud ; addit 
Boast of our ruin—triumph of our dust ! can 
By the damp vault that weeps o’er royal bones ; great 
And the pale damp, that shows the ghastly dead, prov 
More ghastly through the thick incumbent gloom ! our 
By visits (if there are) from darker scenes, the . 
The gliding spectre, and the groaning grave ! supe} 
By groans, and graves, and miseries that groan we s 
For the grave’s shelter! By desponding men, , realit 
Senseless to pains of death, from pangs of guilt! chiex 
By guilt’s last audit! By yon moon in blood, rence 
The rocking firmament, the falling stars, we a 
And thunder’s last discharge, great nature’s knell! very 
By second chaos ; and eternal light’— tion, 
BE wisk.” P 
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HISTORICAL COINCIDENCES. 


Our March Number* contained 
some remarks upon the supposed ele- 
vation of this age above all which have 
preceded it,—in purity of public mo- 
rals,—in scientific views of govern- 


ment,—in the application of practical 


wisdom to national occasions,—in the 
perception of, and the inclination to 
pursue, those courses which really tend 
to the common welfare. We noticed 
Lord John Russell’s expression of 
“binding by the fetters of the 17th 
century the talent and merit of the 
present enlightened age.” We also 
quoted a more lively exposition, which 
must be here in part repeated, of the 
same doctrine. 


** The science of government is an ex- 
perimental science, and therefore it is, 
like all other experimental sciences, a pro- 
gressive science. . . Society, 
we believe, is constantly advancing in 
knowledge. The tail is now where the 
head was some generations ago. But the 
head and tail still keep their distance. 
. The absolute position of the 
parties has been altered; the relative 
position remains unchanged. . ee 
It is delightful to think, that in due time 
the last of those who now straggle in the 
rear of the great march will occupy the 
place now occupied by’ the advanced 
guard.”—E-dinburgh Review, vol. lvi., p. 
535. 

‘¢ The publicity which has of late been 
given to Parliamentary proceedings, has 
raised the standard of morality among 
public men.”—Jbid. vol. lviii., p. 242. 


We now proceed to furnish some 
additional proofs, that such opinions 
can only be assented to with very 
great modifications. In the real im- 
provements of our own days we place 
our chief glory and delight; and if 
the current notion of our universal 
superiority were but a harmless fancy, 
we should not whisper a doubt of its 
reality. But we regard it as a mis- 
chievous delusion, strongest in refe- 
rence to those very matters in which: 
we are least improved ; forming the 
very groundwork of our daily legisla- 
tion, and of the most important trans- 


actions of the time ;—a belief which 
is leading us away from all the true 
sources of wisdom, which has left us 
without any moral standard to which 
public measures can be referred, and 
has taught each man to shape his con- 
duct, not by his own conscience and 
his own judgment, but according to 
the will of what he conceives to be the 
people. 

Lord Melbourne said, in 1831, that 
having always opposed Parliamentary 
Reform, he then supported that mea- 
sure in obedience to the popular de- 
mand for it. Can Popery itself enjoin 
any thing more slavish! ‘ Mankind 
are entitled, or rather bound” (see 
Mackintosh, Eth. Philos. p. 91), “ to 
form and utter their own opinions, and 
most of all on the most deeply inter- 
esting subjects.” Such unlimited de- 
ference for opinion and popular usage 
would justify conformity to the worst 
practices of the most wicked nations 
upon earth. We are daily told that 
power and responsibility should go to- 
gether ; and as no statesman should 
attempt to govern by violence, and 
against the wish of the nation, so no 
statesman should retain power (if 
power it may be called) which he is 
obliged to employ in a manner unsa- 
tisfactory to hisown mind. To what 
end have man’s faculties been bestow- 
ed, if he is to throw off all personal 
responsibility, and:to be moved only 
by extraneous influences ? 

But it is said that we may safely 
give up our own convictions, and fol- 
low the pure current of opinion of the 
nineteenth ceritury. Now, in think- 
ing of the ignorance and immorality 
of the last age, and of the passions by 
which its public men were actuated, 
we are too apt to forget that the next 
century may recognise the same moral 
features in ourselves. Men are still 
beset with temptation, and not yet 
steeled against it. Periods may be 
divided and classified by historians ; 
but nations do not rapidly change, 
and their existence has a certain con- 
tinuity which bridges over these ima- 





* See vol. 43. p. 360. A striking illustration of the truth of our remark (p. 364) 
on the conduct of the Opposition dyring the late war, will be found in a speech of Lord 


Grey's in 1810, at p. 419 of the same vol. 
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ginary chasms. We may fix dates 
and eras as we please ; but still, in all 
that goes to make up national charae« 
ter, and in all that results from it, the 
men of this day are extremely like 
their ancestors. 

How often is temperament heredi- 
tary, even where talent does not de- 
scend ! 

The Duchess of Marlborough says 
(Correspondence, ii. 147) of Queen 
Anne—“ She had such a diffidence of 
herself, that she would always yield 
to the persuasions of those she liked, 
even though they had still less judg- 
ment than herself.” 

Clarendon (Hist. Reb. vi. 238) has 
preserved the very same trait of her 
grandfather, Charles I.—* He had an 
excellent understanding, but was not 
confident enough of it; which made 
him oftentimes change his own opi- 
nion for a worse, and follow the advice 
of men that did not judge so well as 
himself.” 

In the address of Junius to the Duke 
of Bedford—* You have nice feelings, 
my lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments,”"—we may trace the 
germ of that little simmering impla- 
cability which we see in one of his 
descendants, ever and anon bubbling 
forth against the Bishop of Exeter. 

It is evident that men sprung of the 
same blood, in the same climate,— 
their minds formed by the same litera- 
ture and institutions,—cannot be very 
unlike each other, though born at the 
interval of 4 century. But we may 
find maxims familiarly known two 
thousand years ago, which are hailed 
as discoveries in modern times. For 
instance, Mackintosh’s sensible, but 
obvious remark, that “ Governments 


are not made, but grow,” occurs in 
Cicero’s De Republica.* And in the 
same work are several notices of cha- 
racter and of political affairs, very 
much corresponding to the appeur- 
ances of modern Europe. Sir Robert 
Peel might not inaccurately apply 
ms following words to his own cou- 
uct :— 


‘J might have lived in retirement with 
more advantage than other men, on ae- 
count of the delightful variety of the tastes 
which I had cultivated from my earliest 
years. If any misfortune overwhelmed 
society, I was threatened with no peculiar 
danger. I could be no worse off than 
other people ; yet I did not hesitate to 
face the storm in all its fury, that I might 
save my countrymen from destruction, 
and at my own risk secure the public 
tranquillity.” + 

** Could any more momentous crisis 
arise than that in which I was called upon 
to act? Yet what could I have done on 
that occasion, had I not been at the head 
of the government ? and how could | 
have held that station, had I not pursued 
from my youth upwards that career by 
which alone I could arrive, though the 
son of asimple knight, at the highest dig- 
nity of the commonwealth ?”’ f 


We are told, too, of a statesman, 


‘* Who, being the only.man who could 
lend effectual aid to the State, then in- 
volved in the utmost difficulty and peril 
by the derangement of its foreign relations 
and the pressure of intestine agitation, 
while some innovation was every day at- 
tempted by seditious men, and all quiet 
citizens and men of property were alarm- 
ed—was yet prevented from serving his 
country by the hostility of one section of 
the Senate.” § 





* “ Nec temporis unius, nec hominis, esse constitutionem rei publics.” 


TNoe. 








+ “Is enim fueram, cui cum liceret aut majores ex otio fructus capere, quam ceteris, 
propter variam suavitatem studiorum, in quibus a pueritia vixeram ; aut si quid acci- 
deret acerbius universis, hoh preécipuami sed parem cum ceteris fortune conditionem 
subire ; non dubitaverim me gravissimis tempestatibus ac peene fluminibus ipsis obvium 
ferre, conservandorum ¢ivium causa, meisque propriis periculis parere commune re- 
liquis otium.”— Cic. de Rep. I. 4. 

$ “‘ Quasi vero major cuiquam necessitas accidere possit, quam accidit nobis; in 
qua quid facere potuissem, nisi tum consul fuissem ? consul autem esse qui potui, nisi 
eum vite cursum tenuissem a pueritia, per quem equestri loco natus pervenirem ad 
honorem amplissimum ?”— Cie. de Rep. I. 6 

§ ‘* Obstrectatores et invidi Scipionis . . . tenent . senatus alteram 
partem dissidentem a nobis . neque hunc, qui unus potest, concitatis so¢iis 
et nomine Latino, foederibus violatis, triumviris seditiosissimis aliquid quotidie novi 
moventibus, bonis viris locupletibus perturbatis, his tam periculosis rebus subvenire 
patiuntur.”—Cic. de Rep. I. 19. ; 
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The * enlightenment” in which 
Lord John Russell rejoices, as cha- 
racteristic of a perfectly new and im- 
proved state of society, seems to have 
visited Berlin (according to Tieck) at 
the end of the last century. 


**T had early remarked this tone of 
arrogancy and all-knowingness which so 
often offended foreigners. What we de- 
signate by the word Illumination, used in 
a bad or reproachful sense, had been 
spread especially from . . . [query 
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Edinburgh ?] as a centre; that shallow- 
ness which, without any feeling for depth 
or mysteriousness, brought every thing 
which it was unable or unwilling to com- 
prehend before the judgment-seat of so- 
called plain common-sense, ” — 


To return, however, to our own 
country :—We cannot see that the 
spirit of party has been ameliorated, 
since it was described in a paper con- 
tained in the Harleian Miscellany 
(Vol. II. p. 352), and entitled 


THE CHARACTER OF AN HONEST AND WORTHY PARLIAMENT-MAN,. 


——‘* He could not but smile to see, in 
our late times of dissension, so many, in 
all outward appearance, honest and think- 
ing men, continually jog on, like a gang of 
pack-horses, after the leaders of their 
several parties; and though they wander 
after these blazing but deceitful lights into 
never so many crooked and by-paths, yet, 
with an implicit and blind faith, still be- 
lieve themselves to be in the right way.” 


The race of political hacks next 
mentioned is not yet extinct. 

‘* Those false and treacherous friends 
who have formerly gone along with, nay, 
much before him in the same cause, «.. .« 
yet who, when our Church and State 
were designed for immediate ruin, with 
the same mercenary breath, servilely of- 
fered themselves to be employed as tools 
in the destruction of them both.” 


Patriotism is now a very cheap vir- 


tue, and servility to- the multitude is 
as base as servility at Court. In fact, 
the same turn of mind which impelled 
man to cultivate the favour of the dis« 
pensers of power, long ago, leads their 
descendants to apply themselves to 
the dispensers of power in modern 
times. We shall see that the topics 
of political attack are little changed 
since the last century. Invective, of 
course, is not to be mistaken for his- 
tory, but we may fairly infer that si- 
tmilar criticisms must have been pro- 
voked by similar conduct. We quote 
again, from the Harleian Miscellany 
(II. 254), a paper which, did it not 
bear the date 1705, might almost seeti 
to have been written from observation 
of the shifts and devices of the present 
Administration. It is headed 


THE CHARACTER OF A SNEAKER, 


Lord Palmerston, who once repre- 
sented Cambridge, might feel inte. 
rested in the first sentence. 


** He has been a member of Parliament 
for one of our universities, yet shrinks back 
from the defence of the doctrines” (at least 
of that which ensures the dissemination 
of the doctrines) ‘‘ of that church which 
is acknowledged by his electors for the 
only true one.” 


What would another member of the 
Government say to the following de- 
scription ?— 


‘* He is a gentleman who has slept away 
the remembrance of what recommended 
him to be knight of the shire for » 
[query, Itiverness?] ‘‘.and dreamt him- 
self into a plaee in the Exchequer, whieh 
has dazzled his eyes so; and eonfounded 
his understanding, that he sits down as if 





at his journey’s end, with @ pension of fif- 
teen hundred pounds per annum [the very 
amount, we believe }, and thinks he has done 
enough for his county (who sent him up 
to town to do their business, not his own), 
in making provision for himself.” .... 
‘¢ His heart is as good as any man’s in 
England for the Church established ; but 
charity begins at home, and let the na- 
tional religion sink or swim as long as one 
is taken care of.” 

‘* He is an Aristotelian, though he 
loves the Mammon of unrighteousness too 
much te be 4 philosopher ; and his actions 
are sufficient arguments to show that the 
corruption of ene thing is the generation 
of another, i.e. he makes it appear that 
the defeetion of a good man to a bad party 
is the aecession of an ill one.” 


But mark what follows: 
‘“¢ Though he is not qualified to be one 
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of his Grace of Canterbury's chaplains, 
because he is not a churchman good 
enough, he may serve for one of his water- 
men, for to look one way, and row another, 
is their business. He was put into a post, 
under pretence of being a Churchman, 
but imagines the ready way to keep in it 
is not to be against the Dissenters, for 
somebody has said, ‘ They are too great 
a body to be disobliged ;’ and he knows he 
stands but on slippery ground, while he 
gives not implicit obedience to somebody’s 
orders.” 

** He is one that has been deputed by 
the people to make new laws, and thinks 
it of no consequence what becomes of the 
old. He is of a modern cut; and the 
very reason that should be of force with 
him to stand up for the Church, slackens 
his resolutions to defend it. She has 
been a church from the beginning.” .... 
** He is a pretended stickler for the 
Queen’s authority, just so long as he re- 
ceives the Queen’s money; while to show 
how undeserving he is of her royal favour, 
he confederates himself for the downfal 
of the Queen’s religion. He is an Eng- 
lishman with a Scotch heart, an Irish pair 
of heels, and a Spanish countenance. His 
policy consists in a demure look, his 
courage in withdrawing himself when there 
is an occasion; his constancy is varia- 
tion; and his honesty is what you think 
fit to call it, for I know not where to 
find it.” 

** He is for a single Ministry, that he 
may play the Tom-double under it, and 
had rather the management of affairs 
should be in one great lord’s or court lady's 
hands than in several, because the fewer 
the superintendents, the more may be the 
miscarriages of those that are subordinate 
to them, without being discovered, not that 
he is of this temper for any other account ; 
since, notwithstanding his pretended zeal 
for her Majesty’s person and Government, 
he leans more towards a commonwealth 
than a monarchy, and had rather the exe- 
cutive Government was to be intrusted 
with a committee of safety, and he to be 
the Obadiah of the party, than to be lodged 
where it is.” 

‘* He is like the Satyr in the fable, that 
blows hot and cold with the same breath, 
and never does any thing praiseworthy 
but when he blushes for shame of his play- 
ing at hide-and-seek with his old prin- 
ciples.” 

-...- “ He plays the child’s part, 
and because he shuts his own eyes, thinks 
no creature in the world sees him.” 

Servile and unconstitutional Mini- 
sters will, in all ages, be driven to 
have recourse to similar expedients. 






[Nov. 
Lord Melbourne, in defiance of the 
established usage of the monarchy 
(we will not urge any topics of a per- 
sonal nature), haunts the palace with 
inveterate assiduity, that he may be 
“‘a great court lord,” and that * the 
management of affairs” may thus be 
in his hands. In the mean-time, he 
neglects all his official duties, and ex- 
hibits a degree of ignorance of public 
business—colonial, foreign, and do- 
mestic, perfectly worthy of the col- 
league of Lord Normanby, who be. 
lieves that “‘ Hyde, afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon,” was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, under James II. (the illus- 
trious Hyde, the first Earl of Claren- 
don, having in fact been driven into 
exile, from which he never returned, 
early in the preceding reign)! 

Lord Melbourne has frequently 
spoken in the tone of a good Church. 
man, but his measures (for instance, 
the marriage and registration acts, the 
church-rate scheme, &c.) have been, 
almost without exception, either dic- 
tated by the Dissenters, and conceiv- 
ed in a spirit of hostility and persecu- 
tion towards the Church of England ; 
or, if well intended, given up to con- 
ciliate the Dissenters. But that upon 
which the whole character of his Go- 
vernment depends, its Irish policy, 
has been pursued in “ implicit obe- 
dience”’ to the Irish Roman Catholic 
Dissenters; for ‘ Somebody ’’ has 
said, ‘ we are too great a body to be 
disobliged.”” Who is “ Somebody ?” 
He is the person with whom Lord 
Melbourne, “ to show how undeserv- 
ing he is of the Royal favour, has con- 
federated himself for the downfal of 
the Queen’s religion ;” and “he knows 
he stands but on slippery ground, 
while he gives not implicit obedience 
to Somebody’s orders.” 

It is indisputable that a large majo- 
rity of the English members of the 
House of Commons are against the 
present Ministers, and that they 
maintain themselves only by the fa- 
vour of the Scotch and Irish Radicals. 
And Lord John Russell showed “ an 
Irish pair of heels,” that is, “his cou- 
rage was evinced in withdrawing 
himself, when there was an occasion,” 
on Mr W. S. O’Brien’s motion against 
the Spottiswoode subscription. What 
a spectacle he then presented! a Mi- 


nister of the Crown, a Leader of the’ 


House of Commons, attempting to 
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escape, but locked in, and compelled 
to return, pale and agitated, to give a 
reluctant vote ! 

We find an egregious instance of 
“looking one way and rowing ano- 
ther” in the conduct of Ministers, 
when they announced their determi- 
nation to uphold the Royal authority 
in Canada, and at the same moment 
lent the most indecent and unconsti- 
tutional support to the Radical candi- 
dates for Middlesex and other places, 
by whom the Canadian traitors were 
instigated and encouraged. 

They “ blew hot and cold with the 
same breath,’ when the members of 
the Cabinet voted against the Ballot, 
and caused their sons, brothers, and 
all their immediate friends and official 
subordinates to support it — much 
after the old fashion in the Civil Wars, 
when father and son generally took 
different parts, that so the estates 
might in any event be preserved to 
the family. 

They “looked one way and rowed 
another,” when they appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire, at the expense of 
more than L.30,000, into spiritual 
destitution in Scotland ; which it 
now appears they never intended to 
relieve, whatever might be the tenor 
of the Report. 

They ‘ blew hot and cold with the 
same breath” when Lord Melbourne 
denied all connexion with Mr O’Con- 
nell, adopting at the same time Mr 
O’Connell’s policy, and negatived the 
alleged treaty of Lichfield House, 
upon the ground of which treaty, or 
“compact alliance,” Mr Shiel pub- 
licly justified his adherence to the 
Government, an adherence which has 
of late been so munificently re- 
warded. 


They ‘looked one way and rowed 
another” when, during Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, they met his 
Address with an amendment, which 
they then said was not intended—but 
which Sir John Hobhouse (in his 
speech on Lord Londonderry’s Em- 
bassy) afterwards admitted to have 
been intended—to cause Sir Robert’s 
resignation. 

They “ blew hot and cold with the 
same breath”’ last session ;. when Lord 
John Russell, in a spiteful tone, ex- 
pressed. his intention of maintaining 
the Established Church in Ireland ; 
while, to recall to their allegiance any 
wavering Radicals, Lord Howick, a 
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Cabinet Minister, announced at the 
same time his hostility to its exist- 
ence :—and when they justified, yet 
disavowed, Lord Durham’s ordinan- 
ces ; which no man of political probity 
would either have approved, without 
enforcing, or have annulled, without 
disapproving. 

They showed “ that their constan- 
cy is variation,” when, without any 
alteration in circumstances, they 
changed sides on the Pension list en- 
quiry. They “ played at hide-and- 
seek with their old principles,” when, 
having taken office, pledged to carry, 
and only because they were pledged 
to carry, the Irish Appropriation 
clause into effect,—they introduced a 
measure in which, after several days’ 
consideration, their own oldest friends 
could not say whether the famous 
clause was embodied or not; but in 
which it ultimately appeared that this, 
the very key-stone of their policy, had 
been tacitly abandoned. 

These tactics had been described, 
almost prophetically, by a great mas- 
ter of intrigue. 

** The ocean which environs us is an 
emblem of our Government, and the pilot 
and the Minister are in similar circum- 
stances. It seldom happens that either of 
them can steer a direct course, and they 
both arrive at their port by means which 
frequently seem to carry them from it. 
But as the work advances, the conduct of 
him who leads it on with real abilities 
clears up, the appearing inconsistencies 
are reconciled, and when it is once con~ 
summated, the whole shows itself so uni- 
form, so plain, and so natural, that every 
dabbler in politics will be apt to think he 
could have done the same. But, on the 
other hand, a man who proposes no such 
object, who substitutes artifice in the place 
of ability, who, instead of leading parties 
and governing accidents, is eternally agi- 
tated backwards and forwards by both, who 
begins every day something new, and carries 
nothing on to perfection, may impose a 
while on the world; but a little sooner or 
later the mystery will be revealed, and 
nothing will be found to be couched under 
it but a thread of pitiful expedients, the 
ultimate end of which never extended farther 
than living from day to day.” 

«... ‘* The sum of all his policy had 
been to amuse the three parties of the day, 
as long as he could, and to keep his power 
as long as he amused them. When it be- 
came impossible to amuse mankind. any 
longer, he appeared plainly at the end of 
his line.” — Bolingbroke, Letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Wiudham, Works, i. 23. 
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Our own ministers are not yet 
plainly “ at the end of their line,” 
only because of their line,—the pro- 
posing. organic changes,—there can be 
noend. Next, we have an account 
of the state of parties at the accession 
of George I. 


** The minds of some Ministers are like 
the ‘ Sanctum Sanctorum’ of a temple I 
have read of somewhere; before it a 
great curtain was solemnly drawn; within 
it nothing was to be seen but a confused 
group of misshapen and imperfect forms, 
heads without bodies, bodies without 
heads, and the like. To develope the 
most complicated cases, and to decide in 
the most doubtful, has been the talent of 
great Ministers; it is that of others to 
perplex the most simple, and to be puz- 
zled by the plainest. No man was more 
desirous of power than the Minister here 
intended, and he had a competent share of 
cunning to wriggle himself into it ; but then 
his part was over, and no man was more at 
a loss how to employ it. The ends he pro- 
posed to himself he saw for the most part 
darkly and indistinctly; and if he saw 
them a little better, he still made use of 
means disproportionate to them.” 


We are likewise informed that 
those 


** With whom and by whom he had 
risen, expected much from him, Their 
expectations were ill answered; and I 
think that such management as he em- 
ployed would not have hindered them 
long from breaking from him, if new 
things had not fallen in, to engage their 
whole attention, and to divert their pas- 
slObSs. 

‘* The two parties were, in truth, be- 
eome factions in the strict sense of the 
word. I was of one, and I own the 
guilt; which no man of the other would 
have a good grace to deny. In this re- 
spect they were alike; but here was the 
difference—one was well united, well con- 
ducted, aud determined to their future, as 
well as their present objects. Not one of 
these advantages attended the other. The 
Minister had evidently no bottom to rest his 
Administration upon, but the party at the 
head of which he came into power; if he 
had rested it there, if he had gained their 
confidence, instead of creating, even wan- 
tonly, if I may say so, a distrust of him- 
self in them, it is certain he might have 
determined them to every national inte- 
rest during the Queen’s time, and after 
her death. But this was above his con- 
ception as well as his talents. He meant 
to keep power as long as he could, by the 


little arts by which he had got into it; he 
thought that he should be able to com. 
pound for himself in all events, and eared 
little what became of his party, his mis- 
tress, or the nation, That this was the 
whole of his scheme appeared sufficiently 
in the course of his Administration; was 
then seen by some, and has been since 
acknowledged by all people. 

‘* For this purpose he coaxed and per. 
secuted Whigs; he flattered and disap- 
pointed Tories ; and supported by a thou 
sand little tricks his tottering Administra- 
tion.” —Bolingbroke’s Works, i., 340; 
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The reeurrence of similar events in 
our own times is the best proof of the 
truth of Bolingbroke’s deseription ; 
as, on the other hand, his account of 
a past age throws a very powerful 
light upon our modern history. 

The following passage must recall 
to every mind the insolent sycophaney 
of a certain party about the time of 
the late King’s death ; their pretend- 
ed * Orange plot in favour of the 
Duke of Cumberland ;”’ their indecent 
attempt to compromise the Queen; 
and their various low artifices at the 
elections. 


“© The Whigs desired nothing more than 
to have it thought that the successor was 
theirs, if I may repeat an insolent expres- 
sion which was used at that time.” ... 

‘¢ Fhe art of the Whigs was to blend, as 
undistinguishably as they could, all their 
party interests with those of the succession, 
and they made just the same factious use 
of the supposed danger of it, as the Tories 
had endeavoured to make some time be- 
fore of the supposed danger of the Church. 
As no man is reputed a friend to Christi- 
anity beyond the Alps and the Pyrenees 
who does not acknowledge the Papal 
supremacy, so here no man was to be repu- 
ted a friend to the Protestant succession, 
who was not ready to acknowledge their 
supremacy.” 


The manner in which ‘they sur- 
rounded and engrossed the new and 
inexperienced sovereign is deseribed 
in a quotation from Goldsmith in eur 
former article on this subject. P. 366, 

Is all this unlike what we are wit- 
nessing around us? And if not—is 
there not the same meanness and un- 
statesmanlike artifice afloat now which 
was detected and held up to contempt 
in the last century? How, then, has 
“ government been a progresslYe. g¢j- 
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ence ?* We repeat, not at all, as re- 
gards the management of party poli- 
tics—or, at least, the progress has not 
been made by those who are supposed 
by the Reviewer to lead the “ great 
march.” If such be the “ leaders,” 
we shall “ straggle in the rear.” 

Let us now call the attention of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer to a piece of 
modern legislation, which almost 
tempts us to reverse his illustration, 
and to allege that the “ head is now 
where the tail was a century since.” 
In what has been called Mr Macau- 
lay’s Indian Code, is the following 
provision :— 


‘© 113. Whoever, by words, either 
spoken or intended to be read, or by 
signs, or by visible representations, at- 
tempts to excite feelings of disaffection to 
the Government established by law in the 
territories of the East India Company, 
among any class of people who live under 
that Government, shall be punished with 
banishment for life, or for any term, from 
the territories of the East India Com- 
pany, to which fine may be added, or with 
simple imprisonment for a term, which 
may extend to three years” [imprison- 
ment in the tropics, certain death !], ‘* to 
which fine may be added, or with fine.” 


What would become of poor “ H. 
B.” and his “ visible representations” 
under such a law? But it may be said 
that conviction by a jury must precede 
these inflictions. Are Indian juries 
then infallible ? are they impartial in 
disputes between men of different 
blood? The Whigs have subscribed 
for a monument to Muir and Palmer, 
alleged to have been unjustly con- 
victed by a British jury, and will they 
give such powers as these to an Indian 
jury? But perhaps this is part of Mr 
Macaulay's plan for depriving British 
subjects of British justice, and ,even 
the safeguard of an Indian jury is not 
to be interposed between the Govern- 
ment and its victims. This immode- 
rate severity of punishment for libels 
against the Government is the more 
remarkable, as private character is 
scarcely protected at all by the new 
code. A free press may, for aught 
we know, be a bad thing for India, 
but if'so, a censorship should be man- 
fully established and avowed. 

_We are thankful that we live in Bri- 
tain. Any exposure of misconduct in 
a governor, any criticism upon crude 
legislation, any departure, even in a 
private letter, from the most slavish 


Oriental deference to rulers, may be 
punished as detailed above. There is 
something of retrogression here. Lord 
Byron’s Moorish King had anticipa- 
ted Mr Macaulay. His Majesty was 
pleased to observe, 

*¢ There is no law to say such things 

As may displease the ear of kings.” 

And as the subject continued his im- 
pertinent remarks, attempting, no 
doubt, to excite feelings of disaffection 
to the Government, 

** As these things the old Moor said, 
They severed from his neck his head ;” 
and many would prefer this simple 
and efficacious remedy for sedition to 
Mr Macaulay’s complicated and tyran- 
nical alternatives of persecution. All 
we say is, if this law holds good,— 
“ Woe is me”’ Calcutta! 

We feel, and joyfully feel, the vast 
social improvement which has taken 
place within the last two hundred years 
—we feel that the laws are observed, 
that peace (except at elections) is 
maintained; that arbitrary power 
can no longer be exercised in Great 
Britain,—at least, by the Crown, 
Dead bodies are no longer found in 
Tower Ditch to the number of two or 
three a-week, as in James I.’s time, 
nor are travellers robbed on Black- 
heath or Finchley Common, as they 
were at the accession of George III. 
No statesman now living would imi- 
tate the Duke of Marlborough, who 
betrayed to the French Court the se- 
cret of an expedition intended against 
Brest ; in consequence of which trea- 
son the expedition failed, and many 
English lives were lost, But has, in 
point of fact, any new principle been 
incorporated into our Constitution? 
And if not, how has “ Government, 
as a science, been progressive?” It is 
in the improved practical enforcement 
of our rights that our superiority eon- 
sists. But it would be difficult to 
name any important element of libe 
or public tranquillity that has not been 
known for ages. We act, it is true, 
upon principles of religious toleration, 
still, who can certainly pronounce 
how far our ancestors could have 
safely adopted such maxims, in dealing 
with those who would have seorned 
mere toleration, and who aimed at 
ascendency ; and who had, moreover, 
evinced, by their conduct when in 
power, so ferocious a hatred to the mo- 
narehy, and so intolerant a spirit to- 
wards the church? Errors were com- 
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mitted in this matter, no doubt, but 
civil war had but lately subsided, and 
it does not follow that, because good 
and peaceable citizens may be tolerated, 
therefore, our forefathers were blind 
and blundering when they refused— 
too harshly, it may be allowed—to 
indulge the dangerous and scheming 
sectarians of the 17th century. Up 
to this time, our latest and most im- 
portant experiment of this kind has 
not been so decidedly satisfactory and 
triumphant in all its consequences as 
to entitle us to exult with unalloyed 
self-confidence over those who were 
less conciliatory than ourselves. South 
speaks (iv. 176) of “ a faction which 
nothing can win, nothing oblige, and 
which will be sure to requite such a 
favour once done them, by turning it 
to the utmost reproach and ruin (if 
possible) of those who did it.” He 
then appeals to the judgment, reading, 
and experience of all who have in any 
measure applied themselves to the ob- 
servation of men and things, whether 
they ever yet found that any, who press- 
ed for indulgences and forbearances, 
did it with a real intent to acquiesce, 
and take up in these forbearances once 
granted them, without proceeding any 
further. None, I am sure, ever yet 


did, but used them only as an art or 
instrument to get into power, and ¢o 
make every concession a step to a fur- 
ther demand; since every grant ren- 
ders the person to whom it is made so 
much the more considerable, and dan- 
gerous to be denied, when he shall 


take the boldness to ask more. To 
grant is, generally, to give ground ; 
and such persons ask some things, only 
in order to get others without asking ; 
for no encroachers upon, or enemies to 
any public constitution, ask ail at first. 
Sedition itself is modest in the begin- 
ning, and no more than toleration may 
be petitioned for, when in the issue no- 
thing less than empire and dominion is 
designed. 

“ The nature of man acts the same way, 
whether in matters civil or ecclesiastical. 
And can we so soon forget the methods 
by which that violent faction grew upon 
the throne between the years forty and 
sixty? Did not the facility and goodness 
of King Charles I. embolden their impu- 
dence, instead of satisfying their desires ? 
Was not every condescension, every con- 
cession, every remission of his own right, 
so far from allaying the fury of their 
greedy appetites, that, like a breakfast, it 
rather called up the stomach, and fitted it 
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the more for a dinner? Did not 
still grow upon granting, till nothing re. 
mained to be asked on one side, or given on 
the other, but the life of the giver ? 

‘* Thus it was with the State; and I 
would fain hear any solid reason to prove 
that it will not fare alike with the Church, 
For how has the Papacy grown to that 
enormous height, and assumed such an 
extravagant power over sovereign princes, 
but by taking advantage from their own 
grants and favours to that rapacious and 
ungrateful see ? which still took occasion 
from thence to raise itself gradually to 
further and further pretensions ; till cour- 
tesy quickly passed into claim; and what 
was got by petition, was held by preroga- 
tive ; so that at length insolence, grown 
big and bold with success, knew no bounds, 
but trampled upon the neck of emperors, 
controlled the sceptre with the crosier, 
and, in the face of the world, openly 
avowed a superiority and pre-eminence 
over crowned heads. Thus grew the Pas 
pacy, and by the same ways will also grow 
other sects ; for there isa Papacy in every 
sect or faction ; they all design the very 
same height or greatness, though the Pope 
alone hitherto has had the wit and for- 
tune to compass it.” 


The Irish Roman Catholics have 
turned their emancipation to the ut- 
most reproach and ruin of those who 
granted it. Did they “ press for those 
indulgences with a real intent to ac- 
quiesce, without proceeding any fur- 
ther?” They told us they had no 
wish to interfere with the Established 
Church. Now it is a nuisance, an 
‘* insult to the people of Ireland,” and 
it must be demolished. They have ‘ 
made ‘ every concession a step toa 
farther demand.” They made the 
abolition of the Penal Laws “ a step 
tothedemand of” Emancipation. They 
have made the concession of Emanci- 
pation a step to the demand of the 
abolition of tithes, and the repeal of 
the Union. Mr O’Connell said he 
took the remission of part of the tithes 
as an “ instalment;” and he said, 
** Give me the Municipal Corporation 
Bill, and I will get all the rest for 
myself,”—that is, he knew it would 
make him “ so much the more consi- 
derable, and dangerous to be denied, 
‘* when he should take the boldness to 
ask for more.” 

In 1829, when the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill was passed, the Edinburgh 
Review thus expressed the current va- 
ticinations of its party :— 


«¢ Eyen Lord Eldon will live to see that 
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his king O’Connell has lost the crown of 
Ireland, and it is again on the head of 
George IV. We have taken off our stand- 
ing premium on faction, and given loyalty 
its due and honourable encouragements. 

** Protestant families of the middling 
class, will not be driven to emigration by 
a pressure, and by an atmosphere which 
they dare not stand. It is a safety-lamp 
for their neighbourhood. .. . 

‘* It will be henceforth a matter of in- 
difference what is the creed of any man. 
One law for the rich, and another for the 
poor, will soon be a thing as incredible as 
among ourselves. We need no more al- 
ternate between the rival dangers of Ire- 
land’s strength or Ireland’s misery. That 
withered arm of the empire is restored to 
health and vigour. Her prosperity is now 
all ours. We shall feel it in the budget, 
when Irish taxation pours in its supplies. 
We shall feel it in the release of those nu- 
merous regiments that have stood sentinel 
over our prisoner. We shall feel it in 
the respectful caution of those continental 
courts which have lately trespassed on our 
divisions; and defied our weakness,”— 
Ed. Rev. Vol. xlix, p, 266. 

Nine years have elapsed since this 
was written, most of them years of 
conciliation, concession, and subser- 
viency. Are the Roman Catholics 
satisfied? Is the Established Church 
really strengthened ? Is it a matter of 
indifference in Ireland what is the 
creed of any man? Hear the Agi- 
tator— 


** The battle of Ireland must be fought 
over again. We have gained nothing.... 

‘We will complain of the tithe system. 
Without its extinction there can be no re- 
ligious liberty. I own an affection in my 
heart for our domestic legislature. Ire- 
land, therefore, is commencing agitation— 
justice requires it: it is not a question of 
compromise ,or trafficking. O tell them 
we seek equal franchise, equal corporate 
reform, equal liberty of conscience, and I 
tell them that Ireland is pledged to get 
all these, and will not take one particle 
less. ' I would have taken less before last 
year, I would have taken less the present 
year, but I'll not take less next year. I'll 
get it all, or I'll have repeal! Iam yet 
strong enough, hale and young enough, to 
commence the new agitation !”—[ Spoken 
by Mr O'Connell at a Dinner in Cork, 
Monday, 27th August, 1838. | 
_ There can be no difficulty in apply- 
ing to domestic struggles the maxim 
which Hume tells us (Hist. of Eng. 
c. 64), that the illustrious John de 
Witt relied on in his foreign policy, 
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viz., “ That no indepdndent govern- 
ment should yield to another any evi. 
dent point of reason or equity; and 
that all such concessions, so far from 
preventing war, served to no other 
purpose than to provoke fresh claims 
and insolences.” We have seen the 
“fresh claims and insolences” of Mr 
O'Connell ; here, then, the predictions 
of the Edinburgh Review have failed. 
But have they been verified in other 
respects! Has there been no emigra- 
tion of Protestants? Are there fewer 
troops in Ireland? Is it through “ re- 
spectful caution” that Russia has seiz- 
ed a British vessel, the Vixen, carry- 
ing on a fair trade with an indepen- 
dent country ? and that Prussia has 
bound all Germany in an engagement 
to exclude our manufactures? and 
that Austria, with the other two, pre- 
vents us, in the teeth of the treaty of 
Vienna, and of our foreign Minister’s 
pledge, from having a consul at Cra- 
cow? and that France retains Algiers 
in spite of her promise to evacuate it ? 
that Spain slights us, after the sacri- 
fice of 10,000 men—the Dutch hate 
us, and even Portugal laughs at us? 
Yet Lord John Russell, a professed 
student of the science of government, 
conceives interminable concession to 
be the only remedy for perpetual de- 
mand. He said (Mir. Parl. 7th Feb. 
1837),—‘* Whenever I have to look 
for a high authority upon the consti- 
tution of this country—whenever I 
wish to seek for enlarged principles 
with respect to the manner in which 
the Government of this country should 
be carried on, I do not refer to the 
theories of Locke, or to the legal 
statements of Blackstone ; but I refer, 
whenever I can, to the authority, the 
precepts, and the maxims of Mr Fox. 
He stated in a very eloquent speech 
(delivered in 1797) the principles up- 
on which he conceived the Govern- 
ment of Ireland should be conducted. 
He stated in his usual frank—it might 
be almost called incautious—manner, 
that he conceived that concession ought 
to be made to the people of Ireland. 
He said, if he found he had not con- 
ceded enough, he would concede more.” 
Alas, can he not remember “ how 
craving still grew upon granting, till 
nothing remained to be asked on one 
side or given on the other, but the life 
of the giver?” ‘ Concerning which,” 
South lays down this assertion, “ that 
whateffects and consequences any thing 
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has had formerly and usually, and 
what in its own nature it tends to, and 
is apt to produce, it is infinitely sottish 
and irrational to imagine or suppose 
that it will not produce or cause in 
the world for the future.” And he 
«believes hardly any nation or. Go- 
vernment but ours would suffer the 
same cheat to be trumped upon it 
twice immediately together.” 

From the many proofs with which 
history abounds of the accuracy of 
South's observations, we may select one 
ortwo. They will be found in Mil- 
ton’s prose works. The first was 
“written after all the most objectionable 
acts of the Government of King 
Charles I. It is from the Treatise * of 
Reformation in England,” a. pv. 1641. 


‘‘ There is no civil Government that 
hath been known, no, not the Spartan, 
not the Roman, though both for this re- 
spect so much praised by the wise Poly- 
bius, more divinely and harmoniously 
tuned, more equally balanced, as it were, 
by the hand and scale of justice, than is 
the commonwealth of England, where, 
under a free and untutored monarch, the 
noblest, worthiest, and most prudent men, 
with full approbation and suffrage of the 
people, have in their power the supreme 
and final determination of highest affairs. 

** Now, if conformity of Church discip- 
line to the civil be so denied, there can 
-be nothing more parallel, more uniform 
than when, under the Sovereign Prince, 
Christ’s viceyerent, using the sceptre of 
David according to God's law, the godliest, 
the wisest, the learnedest ministers in 
their several charges, have the instructing 
and disciplining of God's people, by whose 
full and free election they are consecrated 
to that holy and equal aristocracy.” 

Nothing can be more loyal to the 
Crown than this, though the abolition 
of Episcopacy was the object. From 
this time the reign of Cuarles I. was 
one series of concessions. What was 
the effect upon those to whom the con- 
cessions were made? Many years 
after, in a short piece called ‘ The 
Present Means and Brief Delineation 
of a Free Commonwealth, easy to be 
put in Practice, and without Delay ; 
in a Letter to General Monk,” Mil- 
ton writes, 

** First, all endeavours speedily to be 
used, that the ensuing election be of such 
as are already firm or indurable to con- 
stitute a free Commonwealth, . . . with- 
out single person or House of Lords.” 


And again, in his work called “‘ The 
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Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 
Free Commonwealth,” (1660,) 

‘© The Parliament of England, assisted 
by a great number of the people who 
peared, and stuck to them faithfullest in 
defence of religion and their civil liber. 
ties, judging kingship, by long experience 
a government unnecessary, burdensome, 
and dangerous, justly ‘and unanimously 
abolished it, turning regal bondage into a 
free Commonwealth, to the admiration 
and terror of our emulous neighbours, 

. » « ** The happiness of a nation must 
needs be firmest and certainest in full and 
free and full council of their own electors, 
where no single person but reason ouly (!) 
aways,” ..°'s 


Compare the next paragraph with 
the first quoted. 


** T cannot but yet further admire on 
the other side how any man who hath the 
true principles of justice and religion in 
him, can presume or take upon him to 
be a king, and lord over his brethren, 
whom he cannot but know, whether as 
men or as Christians, to be for the most 
part every way equal or superior to him. 
self, how he can display with such vanity 
and ostentation his regal splendour so su. 
peremiuently above other mortal men; 
or, being a Christian, can assume such 
extraordinary honour and worship to him- 
self, while the kingdom of Christ, our 
Common King and Lord, is hid to this 
world, and such Gentilish imitation for- 
bid in express words by himself to all his 
disciples. All Protestants hold that Christ 
in his church hath left us vicegerent of 
his power; but himself, without deputy, 
is the only head thereof, governing it from 
heaven; how, then, can any Christian 
man derive his kingship from Christ, but 
with a worse usurpation than the Pope 
his headship over the Church, since Christ 
not only hath not left the least shadow of a 
command for any such vicegerents from him 
in the State, as the Pope pretends for his 
in the Church, but hath expressly declared, 
that such legal dominion is from the Gen- 
tiles, not from him, and hath strictly char- 
ged us not to imitate them therein ?” 

** T doubt not but all ingenuous and 
knowing men will easily agree with me, 
that a free Commonwealth, without single 
person or House of Lords, is by far the 
best government, if it can be had.” 

** On the contrary, if there be a king, 
which the inconsiderate multitude are now 
so mad upon, mark how far short we are 
likely to come of all those happinesses 
which, in a free State, we shall immediately 
be possessed of?” 


The next passage is illustrative of 
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the compulsory liberty of a Republic. 
We recommend to especial notice its 
doctrines as to the rights of a judi- 
cious minority to bind the majority. 


** They who, past reason and recovéry, 
are devoted to kingship, perhaps will an- 
swer, that a greater part by far of the na- 
tion will have itso, the rest therefore 
must yield. Not so much to convince 
these, which I little hope, as to confirm 
them who yield not, I reply, that this 
greatest part have, both in reason and 
trial of just battle, lost their right of elec- 
tion what the Government shall be; of 
them who have lost that right, whether 
they for kingship be the greater number, 
who can certainly determine? Suppose 
they be, yet of freedom they all partake 
alike, one main end of Government, which, 
if the greater part value not, but will de- 
generately forego, is it just or reasonable 
that most voices against the main end of go- 
vernment should enslave the less number 
that would be free ? More just, it is, doubt- 
less, if it come to force, that a less num- 
ber compel a greater to retain, which can 
be no wrong to them, their liberty, than 
that a greater number, for the pleasure of 
their baseness, compel a less most inju- 
riously to be their fellow slaves,” 


In other words, a majority is only 
binding when it is in favour of one’s 
own opinions. ‘ There is,” as South 
remarks, “a Papacy in every sect or 
faction.” So much for concession. 

The countenance which has of late 
been afforded to those who resist the 
law by the spirit in which the law has 
been administered in Ireland, and by 
the proceedings of Ministers with re- 
gard to church-rates ;—their readiness 
to sacrifice any impost which any man 
will be bold enough and factious 
enough to resist ;—to say nothing of 
the conduct of Lord Fitzwilliam and 
others during the Reform agitation— 
makes it desirable to keep in view the 
principles asserted in the following 
passage :— 


‘* Wigh what face or confidence can 
they expect the protection of the Govern- 
ment they live under, when they profess 
themselves to live by a law wholly differ- 
ing from those laws, to the observers of 
which alone that Government promises 
protection? Is it reason that my neigh- 
bour should live at peace by me, and 
enjoy his estate only by my conscience of, 
and obedience to that law, which forbids 
me to rob and steal from him, and he, in 
the mean time, proceed by an inward law 
which exempts him from the same obli- 





gation, and allows him, when he pleases, 
to seize upon my estate and rifle me 2?” 
[Or, which is the same thing, detain from 
me what is due, and murder me if I at- 
tempt to collect it.] ‘I say, is there, 
ca@h there be any reason that such a fellow 
should be safe from me by my subjection 
to the laws of my country, and I not be . 
mutually safe from him by his subjection 
to the same? No, certainly; where the 
benefit of the law is his, the obligation of 
it ought to reach him too, or there will be 
no equality, and, consequently, no society. 
He, therefore, who shall presume to own 
himself thus led by an inward voice, or in- 
stinct of the Spirit, in opposition to the 
laws enacted by the ciyil power, has for- 
feited all right to any protection from that 
power, and has, ipso facto, outlawed him- 
self, and accordingly as an outlaw ought 
to be dealt with.”"—( South, IV. 26.) 


But it will be said, that in educa- 
tion at least, we have arrived at a new 
principle. The dominant party, 
smarting under their frequent expe- 
rience of the hostility of learned and 
thinking men, and baffled in all the 
unfair and ungenerous attacks which 
they have made upon Oxford and 
Cambridge, feel that they never can 
have the educated elasses with them, 
while education is independent of the 
Crown ; and therefore they exult in 
the new and brilliant idea of a Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. In pur- 
suance of this notion, they have given 
to the Home Office an absolute con- 
trol over the Senate of the University 
of London. To the Senate, again, 
they have attempted to give power 
over all places of education, by 
enabling it to examine for degrees the 
students of any academical institution 
which it may think fit. Yet sixty 
years have elapsed since their own 
oracle, Adam Smith, argued most 
conclusively against such a power, 
which was a well-known appendage 
of despotic governments before the 
French Revolution. 


*¢ If the authority to which a teacher is 
subject resides, not so much in the body- 
corporate of which he is a member, as in 
some other extraneous persons, in the 
bishop of the diocese, for example, in the 
governor of the province, or perhaps in 
some Minister of State, it is not indeed in 
this case very likely that he will be suffer- 
ed to neglect his duty altogether. All 
that such superiors, however, can force 
him to do is to attend upon his pupils a 
certain number of hours ; that is, to give a 
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certain number of lectures in the week, or 
in the year. What those lectures shall 
be, must still depend upon the diligence 
of the teacher; and that diligence is like- 
ly to be proportioned to the motives 
which he has for exerting it. An extrahe- 
ous jurisdiction of this kind, besides, is 
liable to be exercised both ignorantly and 
capriciously. In its nature it is arbitrary 
and discretionary; and the persons who 
exercise it, neither attending upon the 
lectures of the teacher themselves, nor 
perhaps understanding the sciences which 
it is his business to teach, are seldom ca- 
pable of exercising it with judgment. 
From the insolence of office, too, they are 
frequently indifferent how they exercise 
it, and are very apt to censure or deprive 
him of his office wantonly and without any 
just cause. The person subject to such ju- 
risdiction is necessarily degraded by it, and, 
instead of being one of the most respec- 
table, is rendered one of the meanest and 
most contemptible persons in the society. 
It is by powerful protection only that he 
ean effectually guard himself against the 
bad usage to which he is at all times ex- 
posed; and this protection he is most 
likely to gain, not by ability or diligence 
in his profession, but by obsequiousness to 
the will of his superiors, and by being 
ready at all times to sacrifice to that will 
the rights, the interest, and the honour of 
the body-corporate of which he is a mem- 
ber. Whoever has attended for any con- 
siderable time to the administration of a 
French university, must have had occasion 
to remark the effects which naturally re- 
sult from an arbitrary and extraneous ju- 
risdiction of this kind.”—Wealth of Na- 
tions, Vol. V.c. 1. 


Accordingly, though Lord John 
Russell expressed his unwillingness to 
hamper the “ talent and merit of this 
enlightened age,’’ he quashed the very 
first resolution of any moment, at 
which the said collective “talent and 
merit’? had arrived; and the same 
«talent and merit,” in obedience to his 
Lordship’s imperial rescript, did not 
hesitate to reverse their own solemn de- 
cision, and to exclude all sacred sub- 
jects from their list of the branches of 
a liberal education! Not two years 
has the institution existed, and already 
have we “ had occasion to remark the 
effects which naturally result from an 
arbitrary and extraneous jurisdiction 
of this kind.” Public attention has 
been called to the proceedings of the 
King of Hanover, who dismissed cer- 
tain Professors of the University of 
Gottingen, for remonstrating against 


an act of State. We do not profess 
to understand the merits of this ques. 
tion ; but assuredly such dismissals 
would not be confined to Hanover, if 
the Whigs, who cannot trust their own 
liberal University to their own liberal 
Senate, should succeed in obtaining 
the power to tyrannize over learning 
and learned men. It would be amus- 
ing to speculate on their probable 
literary ordinances. They would sub- 
stitute Colonel Napier for Thucydides, 
and “ Don Carlos” for Agamem- 
non. 

But if the ideas and the policy of 
these times appear to us for the most 
part old, so neither do we deem the 
men new or extraordinary. | Lord 
Melbourne, indeed, described Mr 
O'Connell as a being of a lofty but 
indefinite nature, one of a kind that 
rarely visits this planet. In him we 
see only an able man, a specimen of 
the demagogue common to all unset- 
tled societies, and thus described by 
Cicero. 


‘* From this untamed, nay, savage peo- 
ple, some one is generally chosen as a 
champion against the nobles, already 
driven from their places and sent’ to the 
wall; some daring foul-mouthed fellow, 
who insolently runs down men who have per- 
Sormed great public services, and who courts 
the multitude by presenting to them other 
people’s property and his own too [here the 
resemblance fails]. . . . At last he 
is found to be the tyrant of the very men to 
whom he owes his power.” 

‘© Ex hoc enim populo indomito vel 
potius immani deligitur aliquis plerumque 
dux contra illos principes adflictos jam et 
depulsos loco, audax, impurus, consectans 
proterve bene sepe de republica meritos, 
populo gratificans et alienaet sua: . . 

postremo a quibus producti sunt, 
existunt eorum ipsorum tyranni.”— Rep, 
I. 44, 


We have seen this man arise from 
among the untamed Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics. We have seen hjgp drive 
Lord Duncannon, Sir Henry Parnell, 
Mr Spring Rice, and the Irish Pro- 
testant Whigs (adflictos et depulsos 
loco), out of all the towns and coun- 
ties which they had so long repre- 
sented; and, strange to say, we have 
seen these very men courting his al- 
liance, notwithstanding this mortifying 
intrusion. We hate calling names, 
but really Mr O’Connell cannot es- 
cape the very strongest of Cicero’s 
epithets, if he thinks proper to call the 
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Duke of Wellington “a stunted cor- 

oral ’’—and to write (see his letter 
dated 6th September, and published 
in the Times, September 13th) “ Wel- 
lington may be what is called a great 
captain, but as a statesman he is con- 
temptible, and a very driveller ; ’’— 
with similar trash flung at Sir Robert 
Peel. This foolish vituperation re- 
minds us of a letter of Horace Wal- 
pole’s, addressed to the Earl of 
Stafford, and dated 10th November, 
1783. 


‘** Indeed, when the Parjiament does 
meet, I doubt, nay, hope, it will make less 
sensation than usual. The orators of 
Dublin have brought the flowers of Bil- 
lingsgate to so high perfection, that ours, 
comparatively, will have no more scent 
than a dead dandelion. If your Lordship 
has not seen the speeches of *** and ***, 
you may perhaps still think that our oys- 
terwomen can be more abusive than mem- 
bers of Parliament.” 


How completely Mr O'Connell is 
the tyrant of those to whom he owes 
his power, will appear from a com- 
parison of the present state of Ireland, 
with her condition at the gloomiest 
period of our history. 


‘* A.D. 1687.—But what afforded the 
most alarming prospect was the violent 
and precipitate conduct of affairs in Ire- 
land. Tyrconuel was now vested with full 
authority, and carried over with him as 
chancellor one Fitton, a man who was 
taken from a jail, and who had been con- 
victed of forgery and other crimes, but 
who compensated for all his enormities by 
a headlong zeal for the Catholic religion. 
He was even heard to say from the bench, 
that the Protestants were all rogues, and 
that there was not one among forty thou- 
sand that was not. a traitor, a rebel, anda 
villain. The whole strain of the Adminis- 
tration was suitable to such sentiments. 
The Catholics were put in possession of 
the council table, of the courts of judica- 
ture, and of the bench of justices. In 
order to make them masters of the parlia- 
ment, the same violence was exercised 
that had been practised in England. The 
charters of Dublin and of all the corpora- 
tions were annulled; and new charters 
were granted, subjecting the corporations 
to the will of the sovereign. The Pro- 
testant freemen were expelled, Catholics 
introduced, and the latter sect, as they 
always were the majority in number, were 
now invested with the whole power of the 
kingdom. The Act of Settlement was the 
only obstacle to their enjoying the whole 
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property; and Tyrconnel had formed a 
scheme for calling-a parliament in order 
to reverse that Act, and empower the 
King to bestow all the lands of Ireland on 
his Catholic subjects. But in this scheme 
he met with opposition from the moderate 
Catholics in the King’s council. Lord 
Bellasis went even so far as to affirm with 
an oath, ‘that that fellow in Ireland was 
fool and madman enough to ruin ten king- 
doms.’”—Humr’s History of England, 
chap. 70. 


When we remember that Lord Nor- 
manby is now invested with full au- 
thority to bully and insult the Protest- 
ant gentlemen of Ireland, to open the 
jails, and to turn loose upon society 
men convicted of the blackest crimes ; 
when we remember how lately Mr O’- 
Connell was reprimanded, even in the 
very House of Commons itself, for a 
false and scandalous libel, and how 
many transactions he has borne a part 
in which must render public confidence 
in him impossible; when we remember, 
too, his gross intemperance of tongue, 
and expressions of “* headlong zeal 
for the Catholic religion ;” when, not- 
withstanding all these damning facts, 
we know from himself and from the 
ministerial papers, that the Queen’s 
servants had the wickedness to offer 
him a most important judicial office in 
Ireland, we must acknowledge that 
the disgraceful days of Tyrconnel and 
of Fitton are no longer unparalleled. 
In addition to the proofs lately given 
of the manner in which the English 
and the Scotch magistracy has been 
tampered with, disclosures have been 
made in the House of Lords with re- 
spect to the Irish magistracy, too nu- 
merous and too disgusting to be here 
gone into in detail, but evincing, that 
the operation of “ putting the Catho- 
lics in the possession of the bench of 
justices,” is in progress, as clearly as 
the late appointments to the Master- 
ship of the Rolls and to the Chief- 
Baronship, mark the design of giving 
them the preponderance in the higher 
Courts of Judicature. The “ Coun- 
cil Table” is already all that they 
could wish it to be. On these sub- 
jects it is enough to refer to the still 
continued clamours of Mr O*Connell 
for a “ revision of the magistracy,” 
and to the opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington, impartial as he is even to 
a fault, that the present Government 
is making the administration of justice 
subservient to party purposes, 
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In thése matters, that is, in all that 
depends on the Executive, the Roman 
Catholic faction is as rampant now as 
in the days of James Il. It is no 
fault of theirs that they have not also 
succeeded in their endeavours to cause 
“ the charters of Dublin and of all the 
corporations to be annulled, and new 
charters to be granted, subjecting the 
corporations to the will of the Sove- 
reign,” that is, now as then, to the 
will of the Roman Catholic priests. 
The resemblance is still more striking 
in another point. The Whigs found 
it the practice in Ireland for the 
Judges to name the Sheriffs, and the 
high principle and impartiality which 
those eminent persons displayed in the 
selection, secured justice to all the 
king’s subjects. But this did not suit 
the new régime ; the Lord Lieutenant 
has taken into his own hands the no- 
mination of Sheriffs, and asthe Sheriffs 
nominate the Jurors, the Government 
may thus truly be said to nominate 
the Juries. The executive Govern- 
ment nominate the Juries! Why have 
we Juries at all? Expressly to secure 
independence; for judges appointed 
by the Crown would have more inte/- 
ligence. Destroy, therefore, the inde- 
pendence of the Jury, and it becomes 
the most clumsy, useless tribunal that 
can be devised, possessing neither pro- 
fessional acuteness nor an upright 
spirit. Yet this tyrannical benighted 
practice has been introduced by the 
“ enlightened Whigs” of the nine- 
teenth century! Even this was bor- 
rowed. Lord Lyndhurst read to the 
House of Lords, when he exposed this 
corrupt and despotic innovation, se- 
veral documents drawn up for the as- 
sistance of the ministers of James IT., 
in the very same process of nominating 
the Sheriffs upon political grounds. 
Why need we allude to the intrusion 
of Roman Catholics, or to Protest- 
ants who are content to labour for the 
downfal of their own religion, into 
every office which the Irish govern- 
ment has to bestow, or to the enor- 
mous patronage which has been created 
for the express purpose of providing 
for them? A more important question 
is behind. 

« In order to make them masters of 
the Parliament,” what more could they 
wish than the decision at which so 
many committees of the House of 
Commons, conscientiously, no doubt, 
and on the highest principles of judi- 






eial integtity, thought thémselyeg 
bound to arrive—against opening the 
Irish Registers? Observe the practi. 
cal effect of this conelusion. A bar. 
rister named by the Crown, and remov- 
able at pleasure, may place definitive. 
ly upon the register all claimants whom 
he thinks fit, and no human tribunal 
can review his decisions ! 

In other words, the Crown may, 
through the barrister, nominate the 
electors. This gives the whole legis. 
lative power to the Crown. 

We have seen that the Crown may, 
through the sheriffs, nominate the 
juries in every cause, civil and crimi- 
nal, throughout the country. This 
gives the whole judicial power to the 
Crown. 

How it would rejoice the heart of 
Strafford to see his favourite objects 
secured! How entirely may Austria 
er Prussia, or any other despotic go- 
vernment, point to Ireland, and 
laugh at our boasted free Constitution! 
And to be told of ‘* enlightenment,” 
forsooth ! and progress,” and free- 


dom from “the fetters of the 17th 


eentury,”’ by those who are thus la- 
bouring, in the very spirit of James 
the Second’s policy, to bring back the 
government of the dark ages! It 
might almost seem that we are fight: 
ing with a shadow ; but really the pro- 
found conviction expressed in the 
writings and speeches of many public 
men, that we live in a perfectly new and 
improved state of society, renders it 
necessary to show how completely, in 
politics at least, we are going over the 
old ground. 

We have seen the Whigs, during 
the whole of the present, and the most 
momentous portion of the last reign, 
make a prodigious parade of their 
Court influence, arrogate to themselves 
exclusively the virtue of loyalty, and 
strive to enlist in the support of their 
revolutionary measures, that feeling 
of veneration with which ‘the English 
have always regarded the person of 
the sovereign. The Whigs have no 
idea of that true unshaken fidelity to 
the Crown which is unaffected by the 
acquisition, or by the loss of Court 
favour; but when they do happen to 
have a footing at Court, their loyalty 
is, for the time being, very exuberant. 
Lord John Russell haughtily and (for 
a lover of liberty) somewhat despoti- 
cally demanded, in his letter to the con- 
stituency of Stroud, last year, who they 
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might be who dared to “ interpose ” 
between the Queen—(mark the consti- 
tutional spirit of overpowering the de- 
mocratic by the monarchical principle, 
the chivalrous delicacy, the high-mind- 
ed and respectful propriety of mixing 
up the name of the youthful Queen 
with the election squabbles of her 


Minister) — and her people? The’ 


same trick, as we learn from Boling- 
broke, was practised by the Whigs of 
the last century. But our Whigs must 
be true patriots, notwithstanding their 
leaning to the Court, for we have seen 
them claim the most extravagant pri- 
vileges for the House of Commons, 
and exercise thé most arbitrary power 
in its name. How can these discre- 
pancies be reconciled? Burke ex- 
plained, 68 years ago, the whole phi- 
losophy of this union of arrogance 
with servility. 


‘* Those who have been of the most 
known devotion to the will and pleasure 
of a Court, have at the same time been 
most forward in asserting a high authority 
in the House of Commons. When they 
knew who were to use that authority, and 
how it was to be employed, they thought 
it never could be carried too far. It must 
always be the wish of an unconstitutional 
statesman, that a House of Commons, who 
are entirely dependent upon him, should 
have every right of the people entirely 
dependent upon their pleasure. Jé was 
soon discovered that the forms of a free 
and the deeds of an arbitrary government 
were things not altogether incompatible.” — 
(Thoughts on the Cause of the present 
Discontents. ) 


The following picture, contained in 
the same treatise, though different in 
circumstance, will be found to present 
all the moral phenomena with which 
we have been of late familiarized :— 


‘* But while the ministers of the day 
appear in all the pomp and pride of power 
—while they have all their canvass spread 
out to the wind, and every sail filled with 
the fair and prosperous gale of royal fa- 
vour, in a short time they find, they know 
not how, a current which sets directly 
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against them, which prevents all progress, 
and even drives them backwards. They 
grow ashamed and mortified in a situation 
which, by its vicinity to power, only serves 
to remind them the more strongly of their 
insignificance. They are obliged either to 
execute the orders of their inferiors, or to 
see themselves opposed by the natural in- 
struments of their office. With the loss 
of their dignity they lose their temper. In 
their turn they grow troublesome to that 
cabal, which, whether it supports or ops 
poses, equally disgraces and equally be- 
trays them. It is soon found necessary 
to get rid of the heads of administration ; 
but it is of the heads only. As there al- 
ways are many rotten members belonging 
to the best connexions, it is not hard to 
persuade several to continue in office 
without their leaders.” 


The world has not yet forgotten 
how Lord Grey appeared *in all the 
pomp and pride of power,” remoulding 
(with the aid of “royal favour”) the 
Constitution at pleasure, and showering 
upon his own friends and connexions 
allthe patronage of this mighty empire. 
It has not forgotten how he was 
thwarted by illicit obstacles, and by 
the dark undercurrent of intrigue in 
his own Cabinet, nor how, “ in shame 
and mortification,” he repeatedly 
sought release, seeing himself opposed 
by his Irish secretary, and the other 
“ natural instruments of his office ;” 
nor how, “ disgraced and betrayed by 
a cabal,” he was ultimately “ got rid 
of” in 1834; the Whigs completing, 
in his person, the process of “ getting 
rid of the heads of Administration, but 
of the heads only ”—that is of Stanley, 
of Graham, of every honoured, and 
every distinguished name :—nor how 
the inferior members of the party 
“continued in office without their 
leaders”*—and have in consequence 
fallen under the guidance of their ene- 
mies, and departed from every prac- 
tice, and fromevery principle, by which 
British Statesmen have hitherto been 
directed. 
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TICK ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 


Cuapter I, 


Of many things—such as Web-spreading. 


Introductory. 


Ovn Gothic neighbours, cloud-ca- 
nopied in tobacco smoke, have divided 
all things into certain regions of art 
or of science. In this mapping out 
of the infinite world of fact or idea, 
not without a high-reaching endea- 
vour after the All of Truth, whether 
much, or even any thing, in the pro- 
gression of cycles of innumerable 
times, and the careful jotting down of 
every thing, whether valuable or else 
valueless, which either already exists, 
or else, by possibility or contingent 
access of circumstances, may be prov- 
ed or even supposed likely to exist, 
shall be laid bare to the eyes of read- 
ing and remembering, not to say think- 
ing and reflecting men, is yet dubious 
enough. This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that what can be effected by in- 
tense smoking and a certain balloon- 
inflation magnitude of style, where the 
expansivity and soaring heavenward- 
ness of the gases have full play (the 
ballast being generally thrown out on 
first leaving the ground), will be ef- 
fected by some one or other, or stand- 
ing in small bodies, and science-united 
societies, or else by the whole multi- 
tude of deep-musing German profes- 
sors. For strange is it—nay, almost 
with some touch of awfulness—to re- 
flect on what is every day achieved, or 
attempted to be achieved, in those dim 
-chambers in high attics of learned 
Jena, and learned Heidelberg, and the 
rest, by those skin-dried anatomies 
who inhabit the same—to outward 
appearance not without some vague 
resemblance to humanity, especially 
such of them as occasionally shave, 
but, in fact, not being men at all, ex- 
cept in their faint outline and simili- 
tude, but actually intellectual or full. 
brained spiders, weaving ingenious 
webs, intricate, almost invisible, in 
their separate lines, but forming altoge- 
therareticulatedmesh-work(say rather 
cloud-grating), through which but dim 
and indistinct glimpses can be caught 
by eyes of hieroglyphic-deciphering 
Champollions, but darker than mid- 


night Erebus to the great mass of man. 
kind. What multitudes of wondrous 
thoughts must, amid this prodigious 
spreading out of nets, be caught: for 
in this respect the aforesaid professors 
differ from most other specimens of 
the articulate-speaking species man, 
that they spread out the above-men- 
tioned spider-webs (thereby meaning, 
in prose language, long dissertations), 
in order therein to envelope some idea 
that may happen in that portion of 
space to be floating by ; whereas 
others, with a prodigality much to be 
wondered at, send forth their own ideas 
in such web or word-clothing as pleases 
God. Yet equally surprising is the 
thought, how the ideas, so caught by 
those professors, are cut in pieces, tor- 
tured, spun round upon pins, while the 
buzzing they produce sounds in the 
ear of the tormentor, nay, and of some 
bystanders also, as excellent music ; for 
never was child—male sexed, as yet 
unbreeched—more cruel in his treat- 
ment of fly or butterfly—pulling off 
bright wings and destroying the lus- 
trous featheriness—than those same 
idea-catching professors with their 
prey. Thus far in anger, mixed with 
unimaginable wailings of alove-sorrow, 
as of a mother over an unfortunate, say 
rather. blameworthy, son—reflecting 
how useful an equal extent of labour 
would be in other departments of life ; 
what barren plains might not be made 
to sing for joy ; what mountains might 
not be levelled; roads mended; nay, 
shoes made, and tattered habiliments 
repaired, by an equal intelligent body 
—or indeed the same—if,; instead of 
poring over books, and waiting in a 
sort of busy idleness to catch the pre- 
tervolating ideas, each learned pro- 
fessor of Jena and Heidelberg, and 
the rest, were as assiduous with spade 
or pick-axe, or sharp-pointed awl, or 
sharper-pointed needle, as his natural 
tendency might indicate! this barren 
earth might become a paradise where- 
in no Adam should be idle, nor Eve 
unindustrious; and where the soil 
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would be beautified and hallowed also 
—for are not holiness and beauty 
twin-sisters—with the footsteps of su- 
perior visitants, such as glorified the 
old time, ere book-idleness, or rather 
stagnant learning-pools, raised up 
mists that hid the face of heaven, and 
the type-inventor Guttemburg, more 
properly Gensfleish, ran a huge blot 
of his ink over God’s creation, and 
created for himself (and for us also) 
a new world out of sheer prose—a bad 
world, a prose world, my masters ;— 
for what is prose but verdureless val- 
leys, and hard, rugged, pointed moun- 
tains referred into their first elements, 
and found to consist of so many feet 
of loam overlying, or else underlying, 
so many feet of marl or lower green 
sand, presenting to the eye of science 
nothing but a succession of strata, 
one after the other, that may be dug 
up with shovels, and kept, like pattern 
bricks of the world’s building mate- 
rial, in separate drawers, under glass 
covers, and guarded from the acquisi- 
tive by lock and key? Not long will 
our loved adoptive fatherland, and its 
host of web-spreading professors, be 
without a world-building society, or 
creative art-union. If to be made of 
iron, the likelier to be patronised by 
Birmingham, which would undertake 
to cast a universe of best carron, at so 
much the square foot. But, after all, 
what is this universe of ours but a 
Brummagem universe already? For 
has not this learned gentleman found 
a flaw in the workmanship ? and that 
other learned gentleman found fault 
with the material ? andthe whole been 
proved to us to be a counterfeit, a 
sham—not God’s universe at all, but 
only an imitation? and.all this from 
the web-spreading of Jena—or rather 
Freyberg professors? If at this quick 
march of the world we go on for fifty 
years what shall we not have done? 
We shall have made light of the old 
wish to have the wings of the dove to 
flee away and be at rest,—for shall 
we not have our steam-horse—say, 
rather, condensed hurricane—broug ht 
round to us, to be mounted at our 
doors ; and by turning cock, or other 
simple mechanical process, give scope 
to its wild fury, and hurl onward in a 
speed-mantle of invisibleness; for 
who shall. see the bodily presence of 
a sunbeam darting quicker than 
thought? Shall we not have subject- 
ed balloons to helm or rein, with crew, 
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whether of tame gentlemen or tamer 
tigers—and made visits to the moon? 
All these and thousands more will 
have happened; and Wonder, which 
is next of kin to Religion, if it be not 
Religion’s self, will have expired—a 
prisoner, wracked, tormented, and 
finally disembowelled till it died—in 
the secret dungeons of that new 
Inquisition whose name is Demon- 
stration. For as there are synthe- 
tical philosophers who put universes 
together, fitting in every nail, and oil- 
ing all the hinges—so are there also 
analytical philosophers who take the 
whole fabric to pieces, as if it were lit- 
tle else than a Niimberg time-piece, 
or simple Dutch clock. And not with- 
out professors are we in this true Eng- 
lish land. Oxonian Buckland, with 
tub and drainer, therewith to sub- 
merge this poor earth of ours in per- 
petual deluge; Metropolitan Lyell, 
Hastings Fitton, and many more,— 
each with tame earthquake to lift vast 
continents above the sea ; which earth- 
quake they keep docile and fit for 
work, by feeding him on fresh vol- 
canoes ; and move him hither and thi- 
ther as ordinary carter cries hup! or 
gee! to mere terrestrial horse. Peace 
be to them and to their labours—for 
web-spreading is not confined to eru- 
dite spiders in learned Jena, learned 
Heidelberg, and the rest. 

Since, then, the whole world is about 
to be disenchanted by the very univer- 
sality of enchantment (as Fortuna- 
tus’s cap would become mere felt-co- 
vered beaver in a nation where wish- 
ing caps were as numerous as wishing 
heads); since, we say, the grim giant— 
mummy-hearted — spectacle-nosed — 
Demonstration, is about to cut up the 
separate limbs of beauty, and show us 
that the smile-dimpled cheek is but a 
collection of cuées and flesh; the eye 
— life-giving, soul-expressing, —no- 
thing but various coloured globules of 
an indurated semi-transparent sub- 
stance; since all things, we say, are to 
be laid open to the enquiring obser- 
vation, not of web-spreading profes- 
sors merely, but of all and every— 
soldier, dandy, and even book-de- 
vouring pedant; let due honour be 
given to those who, with far-reaching 
effort, have already stript off the so- 
phisticated concealments of truth, and 
have presented her to us in puris. 
Foremost among those stands one 
whom our soul honours, and whom 
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this present lucubration of ours will 
render more celebrated than his innate 
modesty has hitherto allowed him to 
become. 

Under what canopy of bright sky— 
woven in sun-loom with golden threads, 
and spread over the basking earth, 
shall we look for this philosopher, this 
maN? Where Ganges rolls his tide— 
ocean - staining — through parched 
plains, or else through deep-lying green 
savannahs, with myriads of worship- 
pers on his banks, and also many cro- 
codiles, and slimy scale-monsters in 
his waters? ’Twas there where man’s 
reason-torch was first lighted at the 
sun-fire of inspiration, whose faint 
rays still brighten round about, more 
by refraction of bypast light than po- 
sitive illumination; for the first des- 
cendants of our great ancestors spread 
themselves rapidly over those earth- 
ocean plains, and retained long time 
—nay, retain till this hour (dim veil- 
ed beneath allegoric Vishnus and 
figurative Camdeos)—the original gos- 
pel truths of immortality and love. 
But it is not to those regions that we 
must look for the hero of this panegy- 





ric, which with rapid pen we are now 
inditing ; nor where Mississippi comes 
down to ocean—a king meeting a king, 
with broad banner and a certain, not 
inarticulate herald-message that hig 
Andes throne is of equal dignity 
with that of the old sea ;—but this 
wonder of modern days —this new 
Prometheus, who with fire (whether 
stolen from heaven or else produced 
from his own box of Lucifers) has put 
life and motion, given reason, strength, 
dignity, to what was formerly a dead 
thing, seen and known by all—by 
some few not wholly unworshipped, 
yet secretly, as by them that fear ri- 
dicule, or even burning, hanging, or 
some milder form of persecution ; and 
has made this thing—once dead but 
now alive—a walking, visible, tangi. 
ble thing—a potentia, a power—the 
man who has done all this is not to be 
found in Hindostan nor in the far West, 
but up one flight of stairs in gold-ena. 
melled, mirror-walled lodgings, in the 
Chaussée d’ Antin, in the city of Paris, 
in France. But of him—of his name 
and his performances, somewhat more 
largely in the next chapter. 


Cuapter II. 


Wherein appear the Author and his Preface. 


Far-seeing Clerk, in Eldin  soli- 
tudes, watching small vessels on small 
lake, and, with helm up and tiny sails, 
sending these six-inch leviathans with 
gallant prow through the centre of 
the battle-line of yon proud gallies, 
which, with penknife or else gully, he 
has shaped with his own hand, pre- 
sents to the eye of contemplation a 
sight seldom equalled among men. 
Whence amid those dusk mountains, 
or on the dust-covered plainstones of 
Edinburgh city, has come to him vi- 
sion of noble fight on the ocean plain ? 
Heareth he, ‘while bending over that 
still water—call it horse-pond or moun- 
tain tarn—the booming of the artil- 
lery, and the flapping of inaumerous 
sails all swelling out from squared 
yards, by St Vincent's famous cape ? 
or the louder thunder and more majes- 
tic rush of canvass wings by the deep 
waters of Trafalgar? If indeed such 
sounds were not in his ears, yet were 
thoughts of the meteor flag in his 
heart, and ever is he to be classed 
among the nobles of his land. Yet 


has his glory some drawbacks. Grand- 
est of theorists, pity that with him 
theory was all! If, in addition to the 
bodiless Thought of which he was the 
father, he had also been sire of the 
world-subduing Deed, how doubled to 
us had been his fame! He was but 
the Vulcan, who in the Etna-caves of 
his spirit forged the big bolts which 
the red hand of Jove-Nelson darted; 
and thus was he dependant on another 
for the realization of what would 
otherwise have continued but an idea. 
Greatest is he who invents and prac- 
tises, as best is he who preaches and 
performs. And in this is our hero, 
Count Hypolite Montmorenci de St 
Leon, great—say greatest among men 
—not in the preaching, for we would 
not have it supposed he preaches, but 
in the admirable union perceivable in 
him, of the genius te conceive 

the talent to execute. Nor wants he 
the third requisite in a benefactor to 
his species, namely, the willingness to 
communicate to his fellow-mortals the 
fruits of his reflections or experience. 


[Nov, : 
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This will become more apparent 
when we relate the mode of our ac« 
quaintance with him, and such other 
particulars as we shall see fit to con- 
fide to the public. 

Literature has not seldom, of late 
years, been made a topic of loud 
talk in the British House of Com- 
mons, and by sundry of those six 
hundred and fifty-eight Solons has it 
been dandled and nursed in such fa- 
shion as was Gulliver by the gigantic 
monkey in Brobdignag—only saved 
from its perilous condition by tender 
Glumdalelitch Talfourd or tender 
Glumdalclitch Bulwer. In nothing 
has more stir been made than in what 
is called international copyright law. 
These words we can understand, but 
the comments made thereon, and side 
turns—reciprocal exchanges, counter 
guarantees, and the like—seeing we 
are but human beings and not alto- 
gether illumined, we have but feeble 
glimmerings of ; yet have our active 
French neighbours, if not clearer 
heads, yet quicker eyes than ours— 
and not few nor light nor unexpensive 
in carriage are the book packages and 
paper rolls which have been sent over 
to us with letters (civil and compli- 
mentary, as is the nature of the Gaul), 
requesting our assistance in securing, 
first, a large sale for the said books 
and papers, and secondly, all the pro- 
fit resulting therefrom to the authors. 
Why they should fix on us we cannot 
guess, and modesty will not allow us 
to translate the expressions of our 
correspondents. Haply a knowledge 
of our access to the great Maga may 
have contributed to this peculiar effect ; 
for with deference approaching some- 
what too nearly to the sin of idolatry, 
do many of our applicants rave, en- 
comiastic, say rhapsodical rather—a- 
bout Le Bon Kit, probably (as what 
little religion any of them may possess 
is Roman Catholic), mistaking him 
for his namesake St Christopher. But 
this matter we leave, and plunge at 
once into the middle of things. Count 
Hypolite writesto usin flowery French, 
which we will traduce into our own 
plain English, thus— 

« You are a man of too wide-grasp- 
ing an intellect and too well-strung 
nerves to be either startled or aston- 
ished at the title of my book. The 
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art of contracting Debts (L’art de 
faire des Dettes) has hitherto been 
practised in your country more exten- 
sively than in any other, yet ignor- 
antly, fortuitously as it were, and with 
no touch of true philosophy. This 
want I am ambitious te supply, and 
direct myself to you, sir, whose well- 
known,” &e. &e. &e. 

The book so sent to us isa small 
duodecimo, printed on dim mysteri- 
ous looking paper, in types which to 
the soul of a Ballantyne would inflict 
worse than purgatorial pains; the 
price, two francs (which, at tenpence 
to the france, seems a prodigious over- 
charge), and altogether as poor look- 
ing a tome as is often to be seen. Yet 
may the shabbiest box hold gold,— 
nay, diamonds,—and from wooden 
platter may be supped green fat. 

«Nor am I ignorant,” continues 
the Count, ‘‘that at the very announce- 
ment of my volume, small-souled men 
will look with eyes in which despair 
has taken the front parlours, at their 
day-books and ledgers ; but the great 
of soul, the utilitarian, the sage, the 
philanthropist, will rejoice. The Time. 
of great truths is come. As a writer 
who has not more genius than I have 
(qui n’a pas plus de genie que moi) 
has said, ‘ The human race is in pro- 
gress.’* Reasoning on individualities, 
or for individualities, is absurd—we 
must reason on the masses, or Sor the 
masses, if we wish to reason well. 
It is only when viewed in this way 
that the works of Nature herself are 
grand, harmonious, sublime. Sepa- 
rately considered, or reduced to their 
first principles, they are ludicrous, nor 
unfrequently disgusting. Piteous is it 
to behold, on fine holiday, a black cloud, 
rain-pregnant, come to an untimely 
accouchement on the Clos Vougeot— 
(say, for your English understanding 
of the illustration), on June or July- 
Regent Street, at four o’clock,—yet 
would you not have the heavens shut 
up, and earth cry aloud in the agonies 
of thirst, merely for the sake of the 
Clos Vougeot, or June and July-Re- 
gent Street. Eh bien!” exclaims the 
philosophic Hypolite, proud of this si- 
militude, ™ petits esprits, cerveaux 
étroits, vues courtes! apprenez que 
Yart de faire des dettes et de ne point 
les payer, est l'un des elemens de 





* “ Le genre humain est en marche-”’—M. DE Prapt, 
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Yordre social. Well, then, small-souls! 
little-wits! short-sights! learn that the 
art of contracting debts, and never 
paying them, is one of the elements of 
the Social System! And this,” he adds, 
‘* is no contre sens, unless to my grocer 
—a truth which I am now to demon- 
strate. The subject is brilliant and 
abstract. I shall endeavour to be, if 
possible, less pompous than M. de 
Chateaubriand, and more clear than 
M. Bantam.” 

Much thought and great turning 
hither and thither among dictionaries, 
artistic, scientific, and biographical, 
has it cost us to discover who the last- 
named gentleman may be; but unless 
the author rudely and irreverently, 
under such fowl and dunghill cogno- 
men, designates the late Jeremy, we 
confess ourselves in a state of igno- 
rance, which is not bliss. What, then, 
some person may say, are we in this 
pure Maga-field sowing seeds of ini- 
quity, nay, swindling ? Or are we ra- 
ther in her rich soil planting trees 
which shall spread their thick leaves 
to heaven, and shelter unnumbered 
myriads of men, and women, and chil- 
‘dren, who, from their pressed-down 
branches, shall pluck golden fruit ? 
In truth we know not, yet have we 
vague suspicions that there are ho- 

enesty and good intention hid beneath 
all this word-covering, which the clear- 
sighted will perceive ; and only do we 
suspect that the whole volume may be 
a phrase-quiz, a sham, and nota reali- 
ty, when we meet with such world- 
wisdom as the following :— 

“In a great state where laws and 
rulers were perfectly just, every thing 
would be in its place—property of 
what nature soever would be inviola- 
ble—commerce and industry would 
go on their way rejoicing—public em- 
ployments (say rather state offices 
called shortly ‘ place,’) would be given 
to merit only—and the government 
and the governed would present the 
image of a family, whereof the first 
should be the parent, and the second 
the children. But nowhere, alas! is 
this chimera endowed with real exist- 
ence, and the reason of it is clear: 
Boast as we like of electors and re- 
presentatives—let us make finest laws, 
raise armies, create prefects, mayors, 
and even justices of the peace—nay, 
let us give Orders, Hanoverian-Guel- 

phic or otherwise, to whom we please 
—red gowns to our judges and blue 
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uniforms to the police—we cannot, 
with all these palisadoes and cheveux. 
de-frise, keep out the assaults of am. 
bition, intrigue, cupidity, which shi- 
ver to pieces this pretended equili. 
brium, and kick its fragments into 
limbo. No! while the earth shall con. 
tinue earth, this Cerberus will turn all 
things topsy-turvy, will excite wars— 
the unjust against the just—anarchy 
against order—people against kings— 
kings against people. Such is the 
eternal cause of all revolutions and all 
upsets. Hence it will follow that in 
the best of countries, under the best of 
governments, a nation is always divi- 
ded into injurers and injured—(‘ Une 
nation se partage toujours en invi- 
dus Lesans, et en leses.’) But at the 
same time we may remark, that, spite 
of so many causes of disorder, there 
does always exist an absolute equilibri- 
um of justice, which every effort tends 
to re-establish. The injured has ever 
a lively recollection of his injury, and 
the right (if not legal, yet natural), 
to be on the look-out for compensa- 
tions. We perceive, then, that Am- 
bition, Intrigue, Cupidity, are con- 
stantly destroying the social balance, 
and that those monsters must be strug- 
gled against—yea, subdued. Hereto 
have we come in this logical sequence, 
and we may assume that changes inse- 
parable from all conditions, fluctua- 
tions in trade, uncertainty in govern- 
ments, and other incidents, leave in 
every great public a body of (say, for 
argument’s sake), a hundred thousand 
individuals, who, under an order of 
things perfectly just, would enjoy the 
fortunes or the places to which they 
are entitled by their good qualities, 
whether innate or acquired. These 
hundred thousand men,’ continues 
Count Hypolite, in frenzy sublime, 
with true French—say rather Paris- 
refined modesty, ‘ These hundred 
thousand men are necessarily the elie 
of the nation. Would not this de- 
scendant of time-honoured ancestors 
—of whom the ‘ De’ that marshals 
his name is least of his nobility en- 
signs, if property had been regular 
ly transmitted from sire to son, by 
primogeniture fixed law—would he 
not have had thousands of rent-roll, 
and the axle of his chariot of gold? 
This other—would he not have been 
counsellor of state, if we had had one 
government more; this other, would 
he not have been Marshal of France 
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if we had had one government less? 
One has scattered his patrimony on 
the road to Coblentz; another on the 
highway to Ghent ; another still amid 
the byways of Cannes. Most belie- 
ved there would be no return from 
Hartwell; no re-apparition from El- 
ba isle. They made proclamations, 
speeches, oaths —signed parchments 
and state declarations, without consi- 
dering that such formalities meant 
any thing real;—and, finally, stocks 
fell, and speculative men were ruined. 
Have not all these things produced 
crashes, evanishing of goods, falls, 
and lastly, .a multitude of Injured? 
Doubt not that society owes these men 
compensation. Society must provide 
for these hundred thousand victims 
whom she has disinherited.” 

Thus, in this strict logical induc- 
tion, not without glimmerings here 
and there of a high-hearted philoso- 
phy, does the young Count proceed 
in what may be considered his epistle 
introductory. What in this clear 
statement surprises us most is the uni- 
versal truthfulness of his premises as- 
sumed—namely, the fact that society, 
from its artificial subdivisions into men 
with property, men with no property, 
men who had property and have lost 
it, men who were without proper- 
ty and have gained it, has so taken 
Man out of his natural sphere as to 
make him entirely forgetful of his ori- 
ginal destination, instincts, feelings. 
Can dream suggest more utterly un- 
natural association of ideas than of 
man, earth’s lord, heaven’s heir,— 
and of signboard on every side, “ Tres- 
passes will be prosecuted with utmost 
rigour of law?” What trespass? 
what law? What makes it one man’s 
trespass and another man’slaw? Cer- 
tain parchment skins, written over in 
strange hand, with seals and signa- 
tures, kept in green tin box. ’Tis 
this that gives right to say to fellow- 
men, * Thus far, and no farther.” 
What mystic power is this, that to old 
sheep-skin gives virtue greater than 
ting of Solomon? that throws gyves 
round free men’s limbs, and leads them, 
if refractory, to pillory or treadmill ? 
Morally considered, these are only in- 
fringements on the dignity of our 
nature, which it were well to abolish. 
But how is such feat to be performed ? 
Let us listen to the eloquent exposition 
of the Count. 

* It is along time since M. J. B. 
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Say; celebrated economist, has demon- 

strated that society divides itself into 
Producers and Consumers. Now, 
whenever in society a person acts as 
a producer, he is entitled to the equi 
valent of the thing produced. I know 
not if I make myself understood, but 
to me it appears plain that if I prove 
that J—or any other man, comme il- 
Jaut—produce, then society becomes 
my debtor. But what do | produce? 
Question fit only for a fool to ask— 
yet deign I to answer it. Thus, 
granted you never see me bending 
over aloom, or bustling in a market, 
carrying in crops in autumn, or put- 
ting in seed in spring. I have no 
thousand infants struggling sixteen 
hours a-day, elevating me into a cot- 
ton lord on a throne of human skele- 
tons, nor do I import shawls or tallow 

—but because I have no counter, and 
employ no shipping, it would be a 

capital error to suppose that I do not 

produce. I stir not from bed till noon, 

and by that considerate indolence di- 

minish the number of idlers who en- 

cumber the ‘busy population of our 

towns. I tie my neckcloth my own 

tie—and give an impulse to the ma- 

nufacture of muslin or the importa- 

tion of Bandanas. I breakfast at 

Tortoni’s, and by the delicacy of my 

choice produce an enlarged consump- 

tion. I bring Ortolans a la Provencale 

into fashion—or give a run to ‘ Truffes 

a l'Italienne.’ Thus a whole pro- 

vince is enriched by that one break- 

fast ; the population of Perigord, 

which had long languished in idleness, 

is occupied at full wages in digging 

trifles. I have made equipages my 

study, and, as they flit by me, can an- 

nihilate or exalt with a wrinkle of 
my brow. No one has such an eye 

for the hang of a Pheton, the sweep 

of a Tolento. A judgment delivered 

in ten words is a source of incalcula- 

ble riches to saddlers and coach-build- 

ers. I approve a certain style of har- 

ness, and, behold! leather becomes 

dear—the breeders of Poissy double 

their stock, and the tanners are worked 

to death. 

‘¢ I dine in the city,” he continues, 
«and hum a new air of Boieldieu or 
Bellini—a new ballad of Desangiers 
or Beranger. The copies are exhaust- 
ed next day, and the Muses themselves 
are included among the producers 
in the drawingroom. I am a grower of 
bon mots; a manufacturer of repar- 
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tees, I repeat the witticisms of 
Brunet, the absurdities of Potier. 
‘ We must go and see them,’ says all 
the world. The boxes of the theatre, 
which would have remained empty, 
are full to overflow—and the benefit 
isa bumper. If this is not to produce, I 
don’t know what is. If this is not to 
- produce, political economy is a hum- 
bug, Adam Smitha ninny, and Malthus 
aspoon. Society ought surely to pay 
such producers—such models of civi- 
lisation, who, by their manners and 
bon ton, are the ornaments of a coffee- 
room—bring tailors into vogue, em- 
bellish the Boulevards or Bond Street 
—and supply the attentions which so 
many husbands are too much occupied 
toafford. Yes—’tis as an equivalent 
for these services, as compensation for 
the places we don’t possess—the for- 
tunes we have lost—the opportunities 
we have missed—that we practise the 
art which will be detailed to you in 
this volume. And observe, sir, and 
through you let the British public ob- 
serve, that here we make no mention of 
such low and contemptible branches 
of the study as getting into debt for a 
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week's rolls at the bakers, a pair of 
shoes, or a new hat. Whoso does'nt 
lift his saul above such pettinesses jg 
unworthy to peruse my book,” 

So with a loud tap on the drum, anda 
big trumpet-blow of self-triumph, does 





the Count conclude the paragraph, 
Sundry matters are afterwards detailed, 
to which these few pages will serve as 
note of preparation. What, indeed, 
he in bodily shape may be, is to us un. 
known. Yet have we heard from those 
who have sojourned in Paris that he 
is exceeding comely, like a French 
angel, endowed with chin-forest and 
broad shoulders, and a profuse show of 
chains. Some, also, have lamented 
that in this instance, nature did not de. 
part from her usual niggardliness in 
the article of fingers and thumbs, as 
from being limited to merely ten, he 
is forced to crowd each of them with 
three rings, which would be some. 
what more tastefully arranged if he 
had had thirty fingers, and one ring 
only on each. But with these high 
mysteries we meddle not, and proceed 
to the next chapter. 


Cuapter III. 


Wherein the Art is Explained. 


Corsican Bonaparte, say rather the 
Emperor Napoleon, war-comet glar- 
ing through yon murky atmosphere, 
and ’mid the death-darkness casting a 
light, which, though dreadful, was a 
beacon to the voyagers over yon 
Anarch sea, was watched on his first 
appearing with dread, and fear, and 
terror; by fewest, with love or hope. 
But soon in the cloudy firmament ap- 
stag other stars —red-hued like 

ars, and Soult, and Massena, and 
Ney, were the planets of that new 
heaven. Fiery meteors, swamp-born, 
flitted over stagnant blood-pools, and 
among these, drummer Langlet, called 
familiarly Tigre de I Enfer, or hell- 
tiger, was famous in his humbler 
sphere. ,What on great scale was per- 
formed in unkinged Portugal, or 
double-kinged Spain, by marshals and 
heroes; when pictures and jewels and 
(whisper it not loudly in ear of crowd- 
huzzaed veteran) uncounted vulgar 
coin were transferred from orphan 
Lisbon, or dark-roomed Escurial, to 
modern Paris dwellings of Junots and 





the rest—what in this wholesale and 
magnanimous manner was practised by 
great and noble, was at long distance 
imitated by hell-tiger Langlet of the 
guards. For him Murillos, nor Claudes, 
nor Titians had any charms; nation 
al treasuries were what he did not 
dream of ; yet, what little was with 
in his power he did. Fowis and pigs 
were the utmost of his exactions in 
the Commissariat Department, —nor 
were peasant’s ear-rings, nor hard 
won earnings left unadmired ; and 
with gallant playfulness. (which had 
earned for him his pet appellation of 
tiger), not loath was.he with sword 
or musket to maintain the glory of the 
grande nation, by hewing down, o 
else shooting through the head, who- 
soever, and of what sex soever, Te 
sisted hiscommands. There is some- 
thing so inspiring of military ardour 
in the sound of a drum, that we 

not wonder to find drummer Langlet 
so heroic. Pity that Napoleon 
grudged such delectations to less met 
than the marshals; and pity also that 
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cord in French armies is plentiful, 
and trees in Spain fertile in strong 
branches ; for the combination of 
these three things—Napoleon, rope, 
tree—cut off heroic Langlet in the 
full march of his fame. No history 
contains any record of what his last 
thoughts were fixed on, as he rapidly 
ascended the Gallican oak, with 
hempen cravat; and we will, there- 
fore, guess that they reverted to his 
brave boy, whom, with his mother, he 
had left behind him in the Faubourg 
de St Antoine. Brave boy! bright 
mother! whose admiration of Paris 
architecture and general philanthropy 
were so great, that she did nothing 
but walk the streets, seeking whom 
she might overwhelm with hospitality. 
But she also became displeasing to 
certain ill-natured functionaries, who 
treated her with a harshness unworthy 
of a nation famed for its politeness, 
and in short time the boy was an 
orphan. He grew up; and many 
who remember the hell-tiger of the 
guards, with his bushy beard and 
thick mustachios, his broad shoulders, 
and his peculiar taste in rings, are 
somewhat incredulous about the nobi- 
lity of Monsieur Le Compte ‘Hypolite 
Montmorencide St Leon, With this 
affair of genealogy, however, we have 
little todo. Our correspondent is, of 
course, the best judge on such sub- 
jects, and we are satisfied that he is 
what he has told us. With what 
high morality, nor less wisdom, worthy 
of one who is under the presidency 
of magnanimous Pasquier, does he 
open ! ; 
Property has been hitherto but 
carelessly defined by the laws, and is 
much more extensive in its significa- 
tion than is supposed. Lawyers will 
tell you that they distinguish pro- 
perty into movable and immovable 
(mobiliere et immobilicre) ; hence, 
the miserable prejudice that makes it 
depend on certain quantities, more or 
less, of acres of land, pieces of plate, 
sumptuous furniture, or bags full of 
gold; so that, under this pitiful sys- 
tem, character, talent, education, are 
considered infinitely inferior to a land- 
measuring chain, a silver-weighing 
scale, and an inventory. Nothing 
than this theory is so incomplete. 
The fact is, that independently of 
these elements of property (which, we 
grant, are of some value in their way), 
there are many more real and more 
incontestible. For instance— 
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From twenty-five to thirty-five years 
of age— 

Thirty-two teeth the colour of snow— 

A constitution of iron— 

A stomach of bronze— 

Broad chest and strong arms— 

Whiskers, black and bushy— 

And a calf seven inches in diameter. 


The philosophic English, who have 
preceded us by many centuries in the 
science of legislation, have adopted 
this idea. They recognise personal 
property in their statute books, and 
consider it on a perfect equality with 
real or immovable property. That 
this system is the true one—the only 
one sanctioned by virtue and religion, 
this one argument will suffice to 
prove,—* It is Nature herself that 
bestows this property—are we to go 
against Nature and make her legacy 
useless? to deny the value of her gift ? 
to dishonour her bills, as if we doubted 
her handwriting or the solvency of her 
affairs?” Never! neyer! Yet is not 
Nature a mother kind alike to all,— 
she has her favourites, and makes 
heirs of the sons she likes best. In 
this design she calls society to her aid, 
for it would be absurd to suppose that 
to the whole number we have stated— 
namely, a hundred thousand souls in 
France alone—she gives equal for- 
tunes, ‘To some she gives a draft on 
society, who is her banker, for one 
amount; to another, for a different 
one. Weregard, in this disquisition, 
only the more highly favoured, on 
whom she settles an amount yielding 
an annuity of ten thousand francs. 
The tables will be equally applicable 
to those who have only half that sum, 
or a quarter of it, in the proportion of 
ten to five ; or ten to two and a half, 
In England, a richer country, the 
documents will be equally available, 
understanding by francs guineas or 
sovereigns, Taking it for granted, 
then, that society will be willing to 
pay at the rate of five per cent on the 
original capital, we perceive that the 
fortune of the man, comme il faut, 
must be estimated at two hundred 
thousand francs, This is made up of 
the following funds :— 


1. His physical qualities. 
2. His edueation. 
3. His disposition or character. 


In pursuance of the first branch of the 
subject we can’t go wrong in estimate 
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ing the qualities already enumerated 
at the following sums :— 


Five-and-twenty to five-and- 
thirty years of age, 

Height, from five feet ten to 
six feet, ‘ , : 

Thirty-two teeth (snow white) 


10,000 


5000 


50 per tooth, . ° 1600 
Constitution of iron, . 6000 
Stomach of bronze, . 3000 
Broad chest and strong arms, 3000 
Whiskers, black and bushy 

(500 a-piece), 1000 


Calf seven inches in diameter, 2400 





Total personal property, re- 
presenting a capital of 32,000 
No political economist can dispute 

these valuations. Every one who pos- 

sesses the above items should, there- 
fore, consider himself in the possession 
of a capital of from thirty to thirty- 
five thousand francs, and entitled to 
live at the rate (in so far as they are 
concerned) of somewhere about fifteen 
hundred francs a-year. I put a most 
moderate value on these noble pro- 
perties, and I know they would be 
snapt up “ by many anold banker and 
vieille marquise if they could get them 
at double the price.” And so for 
many more pages does the young 
count take notice of his inheritance, 
as some of earth’s more fortunate 
children look over their estates. By 
fewest will it be thought that his esti- 
mate is exorbitant, for have there not 
been in our own land Hertfords and 

Queensberrys who would have given 

the thirty-two thousand pounds (at 

which such properties are estimated 
in England) for the loan of them for 

a single year? What marchionesses, 

whether old or young, might consider 

them worth in our moral and delicate- 
minded country, far be it from us to 
guess. Yet if, as Count Hypolite 
supposes, the wiedlles marquises desire 

such things for their own personal im- 

provement, our notions of female 

beauty must be different from the 

Paris standard. For, though we can 

appreciate, even in the softer sex, the 

advantages of a constitution of iron 
and stomach of bronze, we are puzzled 
what is to be done with the black and 
bushy whiskers, the broad shoulders, 
or even the calf seven inches in diame- 
ter. Such are the obscurities that 
arise from international ignorance ; 
for who, in this sea-surrounded island 





[Nov. 
—almost divided from the whole world 
—can solemnly predicate that French 
marchionesses (especially of the old ré. 
gime) did not sport whiskers and glo. 
rify themselves in gigantic legs ? 
After sundry deep observations, 
which, for brevity’s sake, we preter- 
mit, gay Hypolite, not without deep 
yearnings after the intellectual ad. 
vancement of the species, gives his 
notions on the great subject of educa- 
tion. This he divides into two sorts; 

1. Education by books. 

2. Education by the eyes. 

Of these he gives greatiy the pre. 
ference to the last. 

«* Book education,” he says, “ fur- 
nishes but few recruits to the class of 
men comme il faut—(parenthetically 
let us translate this phrase in the lan- 
guage of Hibernian Curran, ‘ the 
Clean Potato,’)—for book education 
supposes a degree of knowledge in- 
compatible with genteel life—an ac- 
quaintance with our own language 
deep and searching as Voltaire’s or 
Southey’s—of Greek like Thucydides’s, 
or the Bishop of Lichfield’s—of Latin 
like Cicero’s or Niebuhr’s. They are 
not content with mathematics unless 
they know as much of them as Bab- 
bage—of astronomy, unless they are 
as familiar in the milky way as Her- 
schel or Arago. What use can be 
made of such impracticable spoons? 
They lodge in a triangle, dine on an 
experiment, and sup on a problem; 
glass in hand they gaze round the 
theatre, where all the performers are 
stars; attend soirees among the con- 
stellations ; have Jupiter for their 
friend and Venus for their mistress. 
A pair of stout shoes and a biscuit is 
ample provision for such mortals. But 
the Eye education is the proper sys- 
tem for the Clean Potato, and is al- 
ready far more generally cultivated 
than the other. Nor doa few terms 
spent at college materially interfere 
with it ; for a sprinkling of such scho- 
lastic phrases as ‘gyp,’ ‘scout,’ 
‘chum,’ ‘ procter,’ ‘ oak,’ ‘ commons, 
‘ battels,’ does, indeed, rather tend to 
place the eye education in a better light, 
and give an air of high scholarship to 
one’s discourse. You know, vaguely 
enough (yetstill you know), that Cicero 
is an orator, Virgil a poet, and Horacea 
wag. The name of Seneca has be- 
come so tiresome to you in the mouth 
of your tutor that you remember with- 
out difficulty he is a moralist ; Perseus 
and Juvenal (whom you have never 
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read) you feel certain were satirists ; 
and you know as well as Monk or the 
Scaligers that Livy is full and flowing, 
Sallust energetic andmoral, and Taci- 
tus vigorous andconcise. You can't tell 
at what exact time those notables, and 
others you have an equal acquaint- 
ance with, lived and flourished ; but 
you know they were Romans, and 
were the Lions of Ancient Rome. This 
fact is very useful to bear in mind, as 
it prevents you making any mistake 
between Ovid and Thomas Moore, 
Scipio and General Evans, or Tacitus 
and Doctor Lingard. 

“ Your knowledge of life, in the mean- 
time, progresses the more rapidly the 
less you encumber yourself with books. 
You know the best hotels, get admit- 
tance behind the scenes, attend Persi- 
ani’s rehearsals, and have a private 
view of the Bayaderes before their 
public appearance. You know the cut 
of a coat, and the shape of a pair of 
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trowsers better than Stultz or Ash- 
ton,—the flavour of wine the moment 
the cork is drawn, and can give the geo- 
graphy of the Palais Royal more cor- 
rectly than Malte Brun or Major Ren- 
nel could give the geography of the 
world. I say nothing of your judg- 
ment in horse-flesh, in beauty, in 
music; nor of your power of small 
talk and paying compliments,—nor 
even of your gallopading better than 
Coulon, or waltzing like a Russian 
Secretary ;—nor do I mention other 
accomplishments, which, of course, you 
possess ; for who is there left in this 
breathing world who can neither scrape 
on a fiddle nor whistle with a flute ?””— 
His education—(in addition to the 
physical properties mentioned before) 
represents to the Clean Potato ca- 
pital of sixty-eight thousand frances, 
giving a sum-total under both heads 
of one hundred thousand frances, or an’ 
income of five thousand a-year. 


Cuapter III. 
Wherein the Art is further developed. 


Was it, when James Watt was slum- 
bering in cradle in the far north, re- 
vealed by stars (prophet-voiced, though 
inaudible to our ears), that by that 
chubby infant should be dragged forth 
from hid caverns where unknown it 
lurked, the Steam Giant, and subject- 
ed to man’s dominion, carrying him 
over illimitable seas, storm-defying ? 
Or were the heavens illuminated with 
no star-manuscript, as if James Watt 
had been but Jack Robinson or Tom 
Smith? Strange subject for contem- 
plation is it, the earth-destiny of men, 
say fitliest children ; so unknown while 
yet in long clothes,—so unsearchable 
by closest observation, either of planet, 
aspect in sky, or bumps on small cra- 
nium. Who could tell whether two- 
month-old Napoleon would overturn 
king's seats and elevate new ones, or 
simply, as village carpenters, repair 
old chairs, or in busier moments make 
them? Small difference perceptible at 
six weeks old, between: Wellington 
and Espartero; nor even at quarter 
of a year between Pitt and Melbourne. 
So,—before years and experience had 
developed the faculties in young Count 
Hypolite, difficult, almost impossible 
would it have been to decide with cer- 
tainty, whether he would not creep 
through life as uselessly as Thiers, or 
turn out the benefactor of his species— 
VOL. XLIV, NO. CCLXXYII, 


the Truth-finder, more honourable 
than King or Kaiser. The few doubts 
that over our mind hung—like mist on 
high hill—are now dissolved before 
those sun-bright verities ; and grate- 
ful are we that the author has made 
us the channel for such fructifying 
truth-streams ; deeply also do we pray 
that whatever pecuniary benefit may 
result from the sale of his volume, may 
find its way to him,—yet more than du- 
bious are we on such a subject—mean- 
time we can but recommend. Needless 
isit ofthishigh argumentto give all the 
minute details. Knowledge of life— 
French, Paris life—is visible in every 
page, and a wild gleam is thrown over 
those solid Thought masses, but whe- 
ther by a flame thrown upward in jets 
and outburstings, from the Satanic fire- 
lake of irony and contempt, or else by 
the mild sparkling of wit, we cannot 
always determine. The character and 
disposition are assessed in the fourth 
chapter of the Treatise at a hundred 
thousand francs, completing the natu- 
ral inheritance of the man comme il 
faut, or Clean Potato. As all men 


have their dispositions (Aumeurs) di- 

vided into sulkinesses (bouderies) and 

gaieties, he recommends such an am- 

ple discharge of the former in solitude, 

or on the heads of unfortunate lackey 

or groom, as to oy free scope for 
B 
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the gaieties before the eyes of the 
world. Yet in no chapter is Count 
Hypolite so altogether sensible and 
straightforward as in that entitled 
The Borrower (L’Emprunteur) ; and 
gratifying is it beyond all things to 
us, as lovers of our country, to find 
the rhapsodic poetic manner in which 
he lands England and the national 
debt in reference to this subject. 

« What!” he exclaims, * shall we 
be told that what is just, honourable, 
noble in a nation, shall in an indivi- 
dual be thought mean or base ‘—Na- 
tions,” he adds, in a spirit of recondite 
discovery worthy of Macculloch, “ are 
but collections of individuals, and 
therefore what enriches the whole (as 
the debt has undoubtedly done to Eng- 
land) it must be patriotic in indivi- 
duals to practise.’”"—* The power,” he 
says, ‘ which enabled the Sea- Queen 
to build her vast throne upon the wa- 
ters—to struggle eguo Marte with 
embattled Europe—to conquer the In- 
dies—chain the colonies of the world 
to her footstool, and cast down the 
Battle-God Napoleon, had this (the 
borrowing system) for its basis.””— 
Then follows a strain of panegyric, 
which we despair of imitating, and 
therefore omit altogether, on the only 
standard a true philanthropist would 
fight under—the lily flag and the tri- 
color, and even the eagles, being little 
worth in the comparison—le drapeau 
du credit.” 

High-reaching efforts after the sub- 
lime require some relaxation (as people 
become sleepy on the lofty summit of 
Chimborazo), and so Count Hypolite 
lays himself down and murmurs gentle 
words in a sort of half-sleep. Wisdom 
among the ancients was typified by an 
owl, a somnolent-looking fowl; and 
accordingly Owl Hypolite snores pla- 
titudes like a true political economist. 
1] faut,” he says, “ surtout vous en- 
detter, conformement aux saines idées 
d’économie politique qui veulent une 
sage division des richesses.” ‘* It is 
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evident,” he continues, * that there are 
many people who have too much, and 
many more who have too little. Su. 
perabundance and deficit are the an- 
tagonist principles between which some 
medium is to be established. To con- 
tract debts among people who have 
too little, what is that but to increase 
the disorder? ’Tis to add to the mis. 
fortunes of the unfortunate.” 

To contract debts, on the other 
hand, among people who have too 
much—this is to establish the equili- 
brium. If, for instance, the Clean 
Potato, whose shoes begin to gape, 
thinks, foolishly, of having a patch 
put to them by the cobbler in his mi. 
serable stall, and allows the poor devil 
to whistle for his payment, he commits 
a crime, a sacrilege, a murder. Mere- 
ly to have dry feet he deprives the poor 
wretch of his cheese to his brown 
bread, and of his pint of half-and-half, 
—Let him have his tops of Hoby—his 
pumps of Dean and Davis—his Hes- 
sians of Sakosky— do those gentle- 
men dine less sumptuously—drink a 
pint of claret the less, or sport a nag 
the fewer ?— With them there is a su- 
perabundance of leather ; while with 
the cobbler in his stall there is a deficit, 

But not content with this scientifie 
arrangement of his subject, the Count 
grows still more laboured in his ex- 
planations. Minuteness is a charac 
teristic of all philosophers. To him 
an emmet is as gigantic an object of 
contemplation as an elephant :— and 
careful Hypolite subdivides his super- 
abundances—from which a certain per 
centage is exactable by the Clean Po 
tato—into these three heads :— 

Surabondances Budgetaires, 

Surabondances Commerciales, 

Surabondances Patrimoniales— 
The first comprehends all place- 
holders — employés — Ministers of 
State — marshals — ambassadors — 
judges. The second to which a whole 
chapter is devoted, comprehends—but 
we will transcribe it entire :— 


*¢ SURABONDANCES COMMERCIALES. 


Relisez mon Chapitre de L’ Emprunteur.” 


Ominous and pregnant chapter,— 
not less short than pithy. The Sur- 
abondances patrimoniales are wine- 
cellars, partridges, hunters, country 
houses, seats in curricles, and other 
advantages contingent ona gentleman 


of thick brainsand broad acres. These 
are, as it were, floating capitals—or 
rather mere waifs and strays, whic 

to the Clean Potato (who may call 
himself Lord of the Manor, wherever 
such things are intercepted) appertala 
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of just right and possession. Pass we 
now to the conclusion or summing up, 
where, in high judgment chair, the 
author recapitulates his instructions. 

** Beloved pupil, yea, heart’s brother 
of my soul,” heexclaims,—* if youhave 
studied,this book attentively, as books 
are seldom studied now, except at 
Newmarket, you will perceive that 
naked as you were born, you possess 
a capital of two hundred thousand 
francs” (Anglice, guineas.) 

‘«‘ That none but fools unacquainted 
with Adam Smith and M. Say, can 
pretend that you are useless, or a bur- 
den on society ; since I have proved 
to you that you produce. 

“ That in placing your fortune at 
legal interest, your income is ten thou- 
sand a-year. 

‘“‘ That this income must be furnished 
to you voluntarily ;—(for you will 
find that gentlemen of your profession 
are generally in favour of the volun- 
tary system in all things ;) and paid 
to you, either in money or equiva- 
lents, by those superabundant fortunes 
where money is unprofitably heaped 
up, and kept out of general circula- 
tion; in return for which the owners 
of them receive from you counsel, so- 
ciety, amusement, and not unfrequent- 
ly fashion and notoriety. 

“« And, finally, that for the attainment 
of this income you have no power of 
distraint, except what is furnished by 
good looks, good manners, strict mo- 
ral character, exquisite taste in dress, 
untiring good-humour, -and high 
standing in Crockford’s or Almack’s, 
I think I have created for you an 
enviable existence; spoil it not I 
entreat you. Preserve the noble in- 
dependence that befits a Clean Po- 
tato. Ask no office under Govern- 
ment; no secretaryship to a commis- 
sion ; no inspectorship save of sweet 
faces and fair forms. With even half 
your income and moderate economy 
you will do very well. You are ina 
free condition ; take no trouble save 
how to enjoy life the most. Rise late ; 
breakfast and dine copiously ; saunter 
idly, or canter gaily, they are excel- 
lent for the digestion ; be steady, re- 
gular, sober ; go out occasionally to 
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tea with pious ladies ; squeeze their 
hands when they talk of heaven, you 
will find the effects of it in their wills. 
The nature of your fortune puts you 
beyond the chance of uneasiness. Let 
stocks rise or fall, you are very little 
disquieted about the matter. You fear 
no poor-rates, excise-duties, income- 
tax. You are naturally assured 
against fires or shipwrecks, without 
having recourse to the Sun or Pho. 
nix. Finally, brother, be happy as a 
clear conscience, good appetite, and a 
total exemption from biliousness can 
make you; and so farewell.” 

And farewell, Bonton, Count Hy- 
polite Montmorenci de St Leon, 
“ sagest of moralists and usefullest 
of Frenchmen.” If somewhat too 
clumsily we in our harsh Saxon, 
not unmixed with Gothic, nor even 
with Celtic-gutturals, have translated 
your tripping, light, hop-step-jump 
phrases, forgive us for the amity 
wherewith we did it. If (as thou 
threatenest or promisest rather) thou 
shalt send us the supplement to thy 
present work, the art of driving 
Duns (in French idiom, Z’ Art de pro- 
mener vos Creanciers)—we pray thee 
so far to exercise thy talents as to con- 
vey thy parcel to us by means of the 
ambassador’s bag, for in this unen.« 
lightened country there are few peo-« 
ple so unwilling to be promene’d as the 
porters of the Bull and Mouth. What 
for thee can be done by puffing, or 
else by fair representations of thy 
merits and achievements, we will do, 
nay have already done. And when 
the International Library laws shall 
be perfected, and we shall (from the 
liberality of Maga) have received 
payment for thy copyright, then, oh 
Hypolite—guide at once and pattern 
in the ways of honour and virtue— 
we shall owe it thee. Yes! in the 
words of London's peripatetic phi- 
lanthropists, who ever in open streets 
express their sympathy with fat Suf. 
folk or fat Devonshire Squire, whether 
in search of his hat, wind-blown from 
his head, or of his purse, finger-lifted 
from his pocket,— We wish you may 
get it.” 
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Tue characters of Lord Glenelg, 
Lord Palmerston, and the few other 
despicable trimmers of the class to 
which those persons belong, are we 
believe, well understood and duly ap- 
preciated by the country. It is right 
that it should be so. Fortunately, the 
class is very small, and therefore pub- 
lic men generally are viewed by the 
people with feelings different to those 
excited by the Foreign Secretary and 
the other converted statesmen. If it 
were otherwise—if truckling the most 
mean, inconsistency the most glaring, 
selfishness the most grovelling, un- 
scrupulousness the most flagrant, were 
observable in many political leaders, 
the destinies of the nation would truly 
be confided to men unworthy of the 
least respect and the slightest respon- 
sibility. We pass by Lord Palmer- 
ston as one specimen of the tribe with 
that complete contempt which every 
honest man in Europe necessarily feels 
for the beau-Talleyrand, the petty 
actor in the political stage, whose am- 
bition is to ape that lying and grasp- 
ing, diplomatist without even the abi- 
lity to copy his manners. But let 
Cupid revel on; he is fit only for a 
Melbourne Ministry ; to that he is 
admirably suited ; there never can be 
another, and therefore the creature 
will die when the present crazy Cabi- 
net falls to pieces, though his name 
will live long in the land to serve asa 
synonym for selfishness and folly, or a 
byword for public scorn. We pass 
him by; there can be no words fit 
for these pages and for his lordship 
too. We rejoice that. even in this 
age of O’Connellism we have not 
descended quite so low as that. But of 
Lord Glenelg, the smoothed-tongued 
though somnolent Simon Pure, we 
must say a very few words, if only 
for old acquaintance sake. He came 
into public life ushered in by an ex- 
cellent and honoured father ; a man 
who deservedly took his place with 
the Wilberforces and Thorntons of 
the time, both as a Christian and a 
politician; and, thus favourably intro- 
duced, he obtained the sympathy and 
regard of the people. He continued 
with the party to which his father was 
attached ; he associated with suppor- 
ters of constitutional principles ; he 


obtained and remained in offices which 
were generously given before compe- 
tency was fully developed; and he 
professed with warmth his ardent affec- 
tion for the civil institutions, and espe. 
cially for the religious establishments 
of the nation. But at length he began 
to falter ; signs appeared of probable 
changes, and he magnanimously resol- 
ved to follow, whithersoever it might 
lead, the uncertain current of popular 
feeling. Gradually he fell off more 
and more ; first he temporized, then 


he trimmed; and lastly screwed up — 


his courage to the sticking point and 
resolved to adopt new connexions and 
new opinions. He had his reward. 
It is a true saying, ‘A very small man 
as a Tory is a very great man as a 
Whig,”’ and Charles Grant the refor- 
mer found it so. First he was made 
President of the Board of Control, 
then he rose to the post of Colonial 
Secretary, and finally, without much 
property, without a single claim to it, 
except the impossibility of re-election 
in Inverness-shire, he obtained the 
long coveted peerage. But that man 
must be strangely constituted who 
envies Lord Glenelg in his robes, or 
would follow him in his devious career. 
True, he is among the nobles of the 
land, but his path to power was over 
every barrier honour and public spirit 
could present ; true, he is a ruler of 
this vast empire, but the process of his 
personal aggrandizement has been to 
crouch to the prosperous, and to aban- 
don the weak. But here we will let 
him pass too. Let him slumber still, 
insensible to shame. We merely wish 
to speak to the British public, to tell 
them the evils his pernicious influence 
has produced, to unveil the imbecility 
of his policy, and to ask seriously if 
they are indeed content any longer to 
trust in a Colonial Secretary who has 
sacrificed principle after principle, and 
perilled colony after colony ; who is 
treacherous enough to apply doctrines 
and attempt schemes abroad which he 
does not venture to mention at home ; 
who tampers with the loyalty of the 
well-affected, and gives hopes to the 
conspiracies of the rebels in every cor- 
ner of the dominions to which his 
trembling sway is-now unhappily ex- 
tended? We do not wish to enter on 
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the threadbare subject of Canada mis- 
rule, or to comment on proceedings 
which may be summed up in the single 
sentence—a Gosford was sent to tran- 
quillize and a Durham to secure. But 
much, very much remains for conside- 
ration, even when this black history is 
neglected. It is to this matter we now 
proceed, premising only that we shall 
attempt to show that Lord Glenelg’s 
Colonial proceedings have been of the 
game character, and therefore entitled 
to the same odium as the other mea- 
sures of the present Government. A 
more bitter condemnation cannot be 
recorded than this. It will be seen 
that Popery has been favoured, Pro- 
testantism heavily discouraged, and 
democratic systems established ; that 
folly in some places, and something 
worse elsewhere, have weakened the 
power of England in every foreign 
possession of the Crown. 

When Sir William Molesworth, 
during last session, brought forward 
his motion against the Colonial Office, 
Sir George Grey, as under-secretary, 
undertook the defence, and conducted 
it in his usual confident and self-com- 
placent manner. He did not attempt 
to answer much that was alleged, but 
contrived, by a multitude of sounding 
words, to bear down all opposition. 
“ Attack Lord Glenelg ?”’ he exclaim- 
ed; ‘* nothing can be more unfair 
and more unjust. Consider how much 
good he has done; look at Newfound- 
land; why, he is so popular there 
that the House of Assembly have 
voted a sum of money to procure his 
portrait.” And so they had. The 
clap-trap told in the House of Com- 
mons ; it was thought that, after all, 
his Lordship had some bright spots in 
his character, and had done some 
good in his official station. But a 
very few months passed before the 
whole truth was discovered; and never 
did truth more completely convict a 
statesman of miserable misjudgment, 
or of a more gross dereliction of pub- 
lic duty. We challenge the whole 
history of this country to produce a 
more flagrant case of misgovernment 
than Newfoundland presents. We 
ask no better evidence than we find 
there of the tendency of “ liberal” 
opinions ; we cannot find, even in the 
narratives of the French Revolution, 
more striking and disgraceful speci- 
mens of the tyranny of the many over 
the few. The facts are simply these, 
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and we ask our readers to mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them. 
Newfoundland is a colony, with a 
population of 75,000 persons, half 
Protestant and half Roman Catholic ; 
but this population is a fluctuating 
one. For instance, Irish emigrants, 

who are going to the United States 

or to Canada, very frequently first 

cross over to Newfoundland, and after 
making a little money, by two or 

three seasons of fishing, proceed on- 

ward to their destination. Five or 

six years back, the Papists, finding 

themselves pretty strong in the co- 

lony, and well backed at home, peti- 

tioned for a * Parliament.” The 

Whigs, urged by the pressure from 

without, conceded it; and on the 

terms of the petitioners, which were 

simply that all persons having resided 

one year in the colony should have 

the franchise! Thus at once was 

there established a system as near as 

possible to universal suffrage. The 

consequences which any reasonable 

man could have predicted, of course, 

followed. The Popish priests agita- 

ted, excommunicated, and harangued, 

while the Protestants were disunited. 

The House of Assembly was, there- 

fore, entirely Popish, and its fifteen 

members were prepared to obey the - 
behests of their spiritual pastors. 

Charges were sent home against the 

Chief-Justice Boulton, and, after the 

Whig fashion, he was ordered home 

by Lord Glenelg to be tried by the 

Privy Council. He was acquitted, 

but dismissed. The order in Council 

is so true a specimen of the conduct 

of our present rulers, that we subjoin 

it. They 


** See the right, and yet the wrong pur- 
sue,” 


The Chief-Justice is innocent, the 
charges are false; but hie is unpopu- 
lar, he has been excommunicated from 
the altar by the priests in the presence 
of Mrs Boulton, and, therefore, his 
doom is sealed .by the O’Connell 
Cabinet, and he falls a victim to their 
cowardice and folly. 


(copy. ) 

** At the Court at Buckingham Palace, 
the 5th day of July, 1838 ; present—the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord President, Lord Stew- 
ard, Earl of Albemarle, Earl of Minto, 
Viscount Palmerston, Viscount Howick, 
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Lord Holland, Lord Hill, Lord Glenelg, 
Sir John Hobhouse, Bart., Mr Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

‘* Whereas there was this day read at 
the Board a Report from the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lords of a Committee of the 
Privy Council, dated this day, in the 
words following, viz. :— 

** * In reporting to your Majesty upon 
the memorial your Majesty has been 
pleased to refer to us from your Majesty’s 
Commons of Newfoundland in General 
Assembly convened, we think it right in 
the first place to state, that we have not 
found any thing to justify the tone adopt- 
ed in the prayer of the memorial, that 
your Majesty would be pleased to purify 
the bench of justice in Newfoundiand by 
the removal of the Chief-Justice, inas- 
much as we have not found any ground 
for imputing to the Chief-Justice any cor- 
rupt motive, or intentional deviation from 
his duty as a judge: and we feel it in- 
eumbent upon us to express disapproba- 
tion at the language and conduct adopted 
towards the Chief-Justice, as being’ un- 
just towards him personally, and incon- 
sistent with the respect due to the high 
office he was filling. We regret, how- 
ever, to be under the necessity of report- 
ing, that we have found in some of the 
transactions brought under our conside- 
ration, so much of indiscretion in the 
conduct of the Chief-Justice, and that he 
has permitted himself to participate so 
much in the strong feelings which ap- 
pear, unfortunately, to have influenced 
the different parties in the colony (al- 
though we do not find that his judicial 
decisions have been affected thereby), 
that we feel it our duty to state, that we 
think it will be inexpedient that he should 
be continued in the office of Chief-Justice 
of Newfoundland.’ 

“ Her Majesty having taken the said 
report into consideration, was pleased, by 
and with the advice of her Privy Council, 
to approve thereof, and of what is therein 
recommended, and to order, as it is here- 
by ordered, that the Right Hon. Lord 
Glenelg, one of her Majesty's Principal 
Seeretaries of State, do signify to Chief- 
Justice Boulton, her Majesty's pleasure 
thereon, 

“°C, Grevitiz.” 


(Signed) 


When this news reached Newfound- 
land how was it received? The Po- 
pish bishop ordered a Te Deum to be 
chanted, and the Popish priests cursed 
the Chief-Justice from the chapel al- 
tar, in the presence of his lady, who 


is a Roman Catholic. The whole 
story, with the affecting address of 
Mrs Boulton, in vindication of her 
husband's honour, will be found in our 
extracts from the Newfoundland pa. 
pers. We give the Ze Deum order 
and the curse here :— 

** The Chief-Justice is now and has been 
for some months past in England for the 
purpose of answering the infamous charges 
which the House of Assembly of New- 
foundland had dared to prefer against 
him ; but what has been the conduct of 
the priests, Sunday after Sunday, with 
respect to that individual who stands so 
high in the estimation of all the respect. 
able inhabitants ? In the presence of his 
amiable wife, who has regularly perform. 
ed her devotions in the chapel, they have 
poured out the grossest abuse upon him, 
and last Sunday, when information had 
been received that the Chief-Justice 
would not again return to the colony, 
Father Troy observed at first mass. — 

‘© ¢ Thave a Ze Deum after each of the 
masses, to return God thanks for the re- 
moval of Boulton; I hope ye will join in 
the prayer, for he was tried and condemn- 
ed, and most shamefully condemned, 
Every other country has had its scourge 
from heaven—the cholera morbus, or some 
other pestilence—but we had worse than 
all; we had Boulton, the greatest of all 
pestilence. That is the reason we shall 
have the hymn of thanksgiving for the re- 
moval of the greatest of scourges. Now 
(observed Troy) let him go to the Cana- 
das, that he helped to set in a blaze !’ 

‘* Father Walsh, at second mass, gave 
a lengthy discourse on the same subject, 
in language the most coarse and vulgar; 
and, as it would appear, delighted in 
doing so, as Mrs Boulton was present, 
He concluded his ‘ sermon’ with the fol- 
lowing pious and holy prayer :— 

** ¢ May the curse of God and the con- 
gregation pursue and attend him (Judge 
Boulton) to his last moments!! May the 
vengeance of heaven fall on the devoted 
head of that wretch, who sent.some before 
their Maker before their time, and who 
robbed you of your wages, and would rob 
you of your lives if he could !!’” 

The plain meaning of this is clearly, 
that the accusers of the Chief-Justice 
are without excuse for their hostility 
to Mr Boulton, but, being as powerful 
in the province as they are preju- 
diced, their word must be law. The 
Bishop has only to say, * Sic volo, sic 
jubeo—stet pro ratione voluntas.” * 





.. * As a sequel to this most gross act of misgovernment on the part of Lord Glenelg 
and his colleagues, we append the following extract from the Record of September 
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It may be easily imagined that this 
success emboldened the Popish dema- 
gogues. Sometime aftera Mr Kieley, 
a member of the House of Assembly, 
used some expressions against the 
priests, and was at once sent to jail 
on a charge of breach of privilege. 
He applied for the benefit of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the Judge, 
Mr Lilley, having discovered the total 
informality of the Speaker’s warrant, 
ordered the High Sheriff to release 
him. What, then, will our readers 
think was the course pursued by the 
liberal House of Assembly? They 
actually tore the Judge from the 
bench, and sent him also, and the 
High Sheriff to prison, on the same 
ridiculous charge as Mr Kieley had 
encountered! Of course, the Gover- 
nor, who is a man of spirit, released 
them, and prorogued the House of 
Assembly ; but we ask Lord Glenelg, 
if he thought proper, when it was too 
late, to abolish for a season the House 
of Assembly in Lower Canada, mere- 
ly for refusing the supplies, will he 
have the courage now to show that he 
dares, in defiance of his Popish allies, 
to prove his disapprobation of the 
Newfoundland Whig-Radical Parlia- 
ment? And we further ask all men 
to look on this little affair as an evi- 
dence of what liberalism means when 
put into practice, and professed by the 
ambitious supporters of the Romish 
superstition? But this is not all. New- 
foundland isa favoured spot for Popery, 
and, accordingly, we find a Popish Bi- 
shop paid partly by the local Legisla- 
ture, and partly by the English House 
of Commons; but Lord Glenelg ne- 
glectsall Protestant petitions, and there 
is, consequently, no Protestant bishop, 
although the Protestants form not only 
half of the population, but also the 
most settled, industrious, intelligent, 
and wealthy portion of the community. 
The House of Assembly, following 
Lord Glenelg’s example, leave the 
Protestants to the casual, the tempo- 
rary, and insufficient supply of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel in fore arts; but Pope 
as * have sald, Has its bishop, aut 
we may add, no lack of minor teachers 
of bigotry and idolatry. Lord Glenelg 
calls himself a Liberal, and advocates 
general education ; yet he proves his 
sincerity by leaving the people of 
Newfoundland without hornbook or 
schoolmaster, and therefore the British 
public are compelled to establish an 

support a Newfoundland schoal so- 
ciety. His Lordship is slumbering in 
the quiet enjoyment of place and pay, 
or if he awake, it is only to dismiss a 
Chief-Justice, to recall a Sir Francis 
Head, or to palliate the conduct of Mr 
Turton. The people of Newfoundland 
are left to the mercy of a tyrannical 
popular Assembly, based upon prin- 
ciples which the Whigs, with Lord 
Glenelg among the loudest, profess to 
deprecate in England. The admini- 
strators of justice are falsely accused, 
and are then beggared and dismissed 
because the Secretary for the Colonies 
cannot find sufficient spirit to punish 
the perjurers, and is not firm enough 
to resist their demands. The Pro- 
testant Church is left without help or 
aid; the petitions of the Protestant 
population are unheeded ; and the 
Papists, flushed with triumph and en- 
couraged by past success, are pam- 
pered with honours and public grants ; 
while they are boasting of their Li- 
beralism they are trampling on free- 
dom ; while they are talking of their 
notable Voluntary principle, they are 
screwing as much as possible from the 
weakness or liberality of the local 
Legislature and the home Govern- 
ment. Such is the result of Whig 
misrule in Newfoundland, such is 
modern Liberalism, such is Popery, 
But let it not be thought that we point 
now to a single example which stands 
alone among nations. Far from if. 
The principles of disorganization now 
rife and popular in Newfoundland 
are, in fact, the very same principles 
that are now agitating Europe. Turn 
to the Netherlands, and enquire what 
broke up that union, making Belgium 





20, ‘* in order to show what sort of priests they were, for whose gratification Chief 
_ Justice Boulton was dismissed ; and we may also add, that it is well to remember th; 
the arbitrary dismissal of a Judge by the Crowh is not only unjyst in itself, but contrary 


also to English law. 


It was one of the first, as it was one of the most excellent acts of 


George III, to render Judges independent ; but this principle it appears must now be 
subverted by ‘ friends of freedom,” to please a Popish faction.” 
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a separate kingdom? Popery using 
democracy as its instrument. What 
is now disturbing Ireland ?—Popery 
pretending to peculiar Liberalism. 
What is exciting Prussia ?—Popery 
in alliance with revolutionary doc- 
trines. What caused the Canadian 
revolt ?—Popery availing itself of de- 
mocratic theories and popular discon- 
tents. Poor Lord Glenelg is answer- 
able, certainly, for the late events in 
Newfoundland, but the extent of his 
offence is infatuation. He believed all 
Popery professed, he believed all its 
fine and plausible professions, and he 
continues deluded even after it has 
thrown off its disguises, and changed 
from adherence to democracy—to prac- 
tical despotism. Chief-Justice Boulton 
differs nothing whatever from Baron 
Smith, save in name. Against both 
the Papists have made virulent as- 
saults ; both have been dragged before 
partial tribunals to give account of 
conduct on the Bench; both have 
been acquitted of the charges, and both 
persecuted. It is true that, by the 
energy of the Conservatives, Baron 
Smith (whose case is doubtless in the 
recollection of our readers) was saved ; 
but Chief-Justice Boulton fell by the 
oppressive mandate of a new Star- 
Chamber—a certain new court of 
Privy Council, at whose bar it now 
appears the most distinguished sub- 
jects are liable to be dragged and dis- 
graced. And this, forsooth, is liberal 
government! This is popular free- 
dom! We bid the man in this country 
who has any thing to lose to look now 
at Newfoundland, and see there, in full 
. and fair operation, the very princi- 
ples to which so many men of property 
are now unfortunately assenting. We 
bid the Voluntary, who, for his narrow, 
petty, and sectarian purposes, is now 
foolish enough to confederate with 
Popery, to look at that once peaceable 
colony, to see what has been the con- 
sequence of such a confederacy there, 
and to enquire seriously and earnestly 
whether similar unions at home can 
have any different result. Above all, 
we appeal to those who call themselves 
enlightened, who tell us so confidently 
that the days of religious intolerance 
are gone, and talk so glibly of all Po- 
pery is now capable of doing, to con- 
sider the lesson that Newfoundland 
teaches. If that be not sufficient, we 


turn then to Canada and Nova Scotia, 





tholics. Their number is not less 
than 450,000, and they are distin. 
guished (as the populations of Popish 
countries always are) by the lowest 
superstition and the most profound ig- 
norance. ‘The established religion is 
Roman Catholic. There are five Po- 
pish Bishops with large incomes. 
Each parish has one or more priests, 
with incomes averaging very nearly 
L.300 a-year. The parish churches 
are Popish and the cathedrals; and 
heavy grants have been made by the 
local legislature for Popish purposes. 
Now look on that picture and on this, 
In Upper Canada and Lower Canada 
together, the Protestant population 
now amounts to very nearly half a 
million of souls. The whole number 
of clergy is only eighty-nine, and 
these are now chiefly. supported by 
voluntary contributions from Eng- 
land. In Upper Canada the number 


of persons to each clergyman is not. 


more than 5000, but the number of 
square miles to each minister is not 
less than 1,600! Under these, cir- 
cumstances, what has Lord Glenelg 
done to remedy an evil so enormous ? 
He has first, by a piece of thimblerig 
trickery, ingeniously contrived to cheat 
the Protestants of two thousand a- 
year which formerly went to the Bi- 
shop of Quebec. It seems that the 
late Bishop, a most pious and zealous 
man, found himself towards the end 
of his life unable to fulfil his onerous 
duties, and applied for a coadjutor. 
Accordingly, a new bishopric (that 
of Montreal) was created, and L.1000 
fixed as the annual salary. Soon after, 
the Bishop of Quebec died, and then 
Lord Glenelg refused either to fill up 
the See, or to give the L.2000 a-year 
the late Bishop enjoyed, to the Bishop 
of Montreal. The inhabitants of Up- 
per Canada, upwards of 300,000 in 
number, then applied for a bishop for 
that district, as there was a Popish 
Bishop of Kingston. The petition 
was unheeded, the See of Quebec 
abolished, and the L.2000 a-year re- 
tained by the Liberal Government. 
Secondly, by an equally creditable 
proceeding he has thrown nearly the 
whole of the sixty clergymen in Upper 
Canada on the charity of the English 


[{ Nov. ‘: 
and request the Liberals to explain 
the anomalies there existing. 

It is well known that Lower Cana- 
da is chiefly peopled by Roman Ca. 
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public. Formerly a grant was an- 
nually voted of L.15,000, by the 
House of Commons, to the Society 
for the Propagation ofthe Gospel for 
the Upper Canada Clergy. In 1830 
this grant was first opposed by Lord 
Howick, a person who seems distin- 
guished by nothing except a most 
bitter, ravenous, and wrong-head- 
ed hostility to Protestant establish- 
ments every where. In 1831, Lord 
Althorp promised that thegrant should 
be reduced L.4000 a-year till it 
ceased. This scheme was carried out, 
and in 1835, under Lord Glenelg’s 
sanction, the grant ceased, with the 
exception of a small sum remaining 
for the lives merely of a few old cler- 
gymen. Thus the means of subsist- 
ence on which the sixty clergymen of 
Upper Canada almost entirely relied, 
to a very great extent ceased, and 
they were thrown upon a fund of about 
L.2000 a-year, called the Clergy Re- 
serves, a small sum from Government, 
and the liberality of the English peo- 
ple. Accordingly, the Upper Canada 
Clergy Society was established, and 
Mr Beltridge and others were sent 
over here as a deputation to obtain 
voluntary and charitable aid from the 
public. We believe the simple truth 
to be, that while in the two provinces 
of Canada, the Protestants and Ro-* 
man Catholics are about equal in 
number, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the former have not nearly one- 
tenth the amount of public money en- 
Jjoyed by the latter. .We have heard 
of abuses, but never did we disco- 
ver one worse than this. We have 
heard of reform, but never could we 
hear of a case more urgently de- 
manding reformation. It is said that 
Lord Durham, in that wonderful 
wisdom of which we hear so much 
and see so little, is preparing a plan’ 
for establishing a police force in Mon- 
treal. Perhaps, when that weighty 
and statesmanlike undertaking is ac- 
complished, his Lordship will deign to 
give a moment’s attention to the star- 
ving Protestant clergy and the abo- 
lished bishopric ; or more probably, 
he will, with true liberality, see whe- 
ther another “ heavy blow” cannot be 
dealt to the Protestant interest, and 
still more money procured for the 
Popish professors of the pure Volun- 
tary principle. But, bad as all this 
undoubtedly is, it will appear far 
worse when it is remembered that the 
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L.15,000 has been withdrawn from the 
Protestant clergy at the very time it 
was most needed. Between the first 
attack on the grant in 1830 and its 
cessation in 1835, 300,000 persons had 
emigrated to Canada. Sixty thou- 
sand more persons were annually en- 
tering the colony, and L.4000 less 
was granted each year to the clergy! 
Nor was Canada alone in feeling the 
effects of Whig-Radical Government. 
A college for the education of young 
men in the poor but important colony 
of Nova Scotia had for a long time 
been supported by an annual grant 
from the House of Commons. But it 
had one fault; it was a Protestant 
school, under the patronage of the 
Bishop. An assault was therefore 
made on it, and Lord Glenelg, in obe- 
dience to the commands of his sup- 
porters on the Treasury benches, 
withdrew the grant. Windsor Col- © 
lege, long a seminary for sound educa- 
tion, long a most useful institution, 
must now fall, because the Bible has 
been the foundation of its system, and 
the Church of England Catechism has 
been taught to its inmates. It is not 
difficult to predicate that had another 
mode of education been adopted, no 
word whatever of anger would have 
escaped the lips of the Reformers, and 
no sentiment of * hunger-bitten eco- 
nomy,”. would have been allowed to 
cause its demolition. Its fate was 
different. Jt taught the religion Lord 
Glenelg professes, and Lord Gienelg 
destroyed it for that reason. Wonder- 
ful magnanimity! Marvellous libera- 
lity! We need scarcely say that the 
Dissenters in Parliament very warmly 
approved ofitsdoom. Mr Baines, for 
instance, was exceedingly eloquent, 
according to his fashion, on this and 
similar topics. When the vote for the 
‘«¢ Church in Canada,” came before the 
House, and Mr O’Connell, with pro- 
found dissimulation, knowing full well 
how richly the Canadian Papists were 
endowed, independently of their por- 
tion of that grant, declared his oppo- 
sition to paying them any thing, and. 
avowed his friendship for the Volun- 
tary principle, Mr Baines rose up to 
laud the learned Jesuit’s consistency, 
and to protest against ‘ Dissenters 
paying for the Established Church in 
Canada.” It mattered not to this 
‘‘ conscientious Dissenter’’ how much 
Popery received ; he said not.a word 
even about the considerable share of 
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Popery in the petty grant then under 
discussion. Oh no! he merely could 
think of the “ Established Church in 
Canada,” meaning to hit hard at the 
Church of England, not knowing that 
all the time he was striking at Popery, 
for to that system does the “ Esta- 
blished Church in Canada” alone be- 
long. Had he known that, no word, 
no murmur would have escaped him ; 
he would have voted for it readily and 
zealously ; yes, as readily as he supports 
the endowment of the Popish College 
of Maynooth. We do, indeed, marvel 
nat only at this gross inconsistency 
(though we know not why we should 
be surprised at any thing this Baines 
may choose to say), but also at the con- 
duct of the Dissenters in general with 
reference to Lord Glenelg’s colonial 
misgovernment. If in any parish 
there be a proposition to make a ne- 
cessary church-rate of a penny in the 
pound, being a charge, perhaps, on 
each dissenter therein of about two 
shillings a-year, how earnest, how 
active each individual becomes—how 
violently he protests against the prin- 
ciple of endowment! So, if there be 
a plan to endow new churches in 
proplet deserts, how loud, how eager, 

ow determined, is the opposition of 
every voluntary to the scheme! But 
then change the scene. Bring forth 
a plan to endow Popery—to endow 
dissent—to contribute to dissenting 
plans of education, or dissenting cha- 
pels, or Popish systems ofeducation, and 
Popish priests, colleges, and bishops— 
away goes all the zeal, away goes all 
the determination—silent is all the cla- 
mour—and from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, no petition, no whis- 
per, no discontent, is discovered. 

An instance of this kind occurs in 
the case of New South Wales, another 
theatre of Lord Glenelg’s proceedings. 
The Whigs, in 1833, were pleased to 
dissolvethe church and school corpora- 
tion preparatory to new arrangements ; 
but, in consequence of frequent changes 
in the Colonial Office, no despatch on 
the subject was sent out till Lord 
Glenelg was made Colonial Secretary 
in 1835. The animus of his govern- 
ment may be best understood from the 
fact that he has lately sent, as Chief 
Governor, to Sydney, a Roman Ca- 
tholic cousin of Mr O’Connell. What 





follows will, therefore, be no matter 
of surprise. Sir Richard Bourke, who 
was Governor in 1833, addressed the 
then Secretary for the Colonies in a 
despatch on the subject of ecclesias- 
tical establishments and education, 
This person appears to be tainted, in 
no ordinary degree, with the fallacious 
liberalism of the present day. He 
says,” * I would observe that in a new 
country, to which persons of all reli- 
gious persuasions are invited to resort, 
it will be impossible to establish a do. 
minant and endowed Church without 
much hostility, and great improbabi- 
lity of its becoming permanent, The 
inclination of these Colonists, which 
keeps pace with the spirit of the age, 
is decidedly averse to such an institu. 
tion, and I fear the interests of religion 
would be prejudiced by its establish. 
ment. If, on the contrary, support were 
given as required, to every one of the 
three grand divisions of Christianity in- 
differently, and the management of their 
churches left to themselves, I conceive 
that the Public Treasury might be, in 
time, relieved of a considerable charge ; 
and, what is of much greater import- 
ance, the people would become more 
attached to their respective churches, 
and be more willing to listen to and 
obey the voice of their several pastors.” 
He then goes on to propose that, in- 
stead of the Church of England being 
re-established, an equal hand should 
be extended to all sects and persuasions 
alike—that the salary of the Popish 
bishop should be doubled—that the 
grants should be withdrawn from the 
Church of England schools—and that 
the material system of education now 
used in Ireland should be introduced to 
New South Wales. It will be seen by 
the plan, and by our quotation from 
the despatch, that the Governor was 
a supporter, and a shallow one too, 
of the Voluntary principle. If the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland were established in New 
South Wales as they are in England, 
what deception and what injury is 
there in inviting persons of all per: 
suasions to emigrate to the colony? 
Nay, is it not clear that it is the duty 
of the Government, as far as possible, 
to make each colony, as well in its 
ecclesjastical as in its clvihinstitueey 
similar to the mother country? But 





* Despatch of His Excellency Sir Richard Bourke, No. 76, 30th September, 1833. 
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Sir Richard Bourke thought different- 
ly, and so did the Earl of Ripon. 
They absolutely abolished the Esta- 
blished Church, destroyed its charter, 
confiscated its property ; and then pro- 
ceed in grand style to make a new 
code of laws for the future manage- 
ment of the colony. Then came Lord 
Glenelg’s part of the work. In his 
despatch,* in answer to Sir Richard 
Bourke’s, he apologizes for two years’ 
delay, and then proceeds, in his 
characteristic and peculiar manner, 
to get rid of as much trouble as 
possible, by begging the Governor 
and Legislative Council to do as they 
please. He makes no stipulation for 
the Church of England, no objection 
to Popery being placed on a level with 
it; and scruples not to hand over all 
the churches then in existence, to trus- 
tees, after the manner of dissenting 
chapels in this country. Every thing 
Sir Richard Bourke says, he almost 
literally echoes, even to the modest 
proposal of withdrawing all the means 
of education from the Church, and 
handing them over to a new board 
with liberty to mutilate the Bible. 
The result has been, that the charge 
for the Popish religion, which in 1833 
was only L.1500, is now rather more 
than doubled; and L.3000 more has 
been voted for the national or rather 
Popish system of religion, against 
which, four out of seven of the non- 
official members of the Legislative 
Council had solemnly protested, and 
against which Bishop Broughton had 
protested also. It must be observed, 
that previously to Lord Glenelg’s ob- 
taining power, the mode of educating 
the people was precisely similar to 
our own in this country. For in- 
stance, besides a grant to the Church 
of England’s schools, L.800 to the 
Scotch Church College, and L.800 to 
the Popish schools, were voted in 
1833. But mark how liberalism steps 
in toreform. The English and Scotch 
schools are shut up, the Popish schools 
are comparatively neglected, — for 
what? To establish other schools in 
which Popery is to make no compro- 
mise, in which all the compromise is 
to be on the Protestant side, for Po- 
pery is only to give the children such 
portions of the Bible as it chooses, and 
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Protestantism is to see its professors 
educated in schools where the Bible is 
held up as a book to be read only by 
license. And this system is adopted 
in a colony with 80,000 European in- 
habitants, of whom only 20,000 (and 
those chiefly convicts) are Papists! 
One petition signed by 80, and another 
petition signed by 1300 respectable 
persons, were presented against this 
innovation, but without avail; and 
New South Wales, therefore, has, at 
the present moment, a system of Po- 
pish education, as many Popish as 
Protestant ministers, and all for the 
behoof and benefit of one quarter of 
the population. Besides this, there is a 
Popish college at which the sons of 
Irish convicts are educated as mission- 
aries and teachers. 

On this statement there are two re- 
marks to be made; first, as to the Dis- 
senters, and secondly, as to the Church. 
Wedesire to know from the Dissenters, 
how it ne op that they, who are so 
eager for the fray in trifles, who are so 
earnest against endowments, do not 
protest against these Colonial endow- 
ments of Popery? In India there are 
not less now than fifty Popish priests 
paid by Government ; while by an ex- 

ress clause in the India Charter Bill 
(Lord Glenelg’s production), the Pres- 
byterian chaplains are limited to a 
smallnumber. In New South Wales 
there are now a bishop, and many 
Popish priests entirely supported by 
Government ; in Newfoundland the 
same, in Canada and Ceylon the same, 
and we may add a similar statement 
of nearly every other colony. How 
then, we repeat, is it that no conscien- 
tious compunctions afflict the Dissen- 
ters, so ready with their convenient 
scruples in this country? Is the vo- 
luntary principle only for * home con- 
sumption?’ Or is it not true, after all, 
that in fact it is not the conscience 
which is afflicted by endowments, but 
the ambition which is now excited by 
the position of parties? We guess so. 
At any rate, it is strange that we hear 
nothing whatever of complaint as to 
endowments abroad, even though Po- 
pery enjoy them, while anything of 
the kind at home (so long as it does 
not come to Dissenters, as part of the 
annual education grant does,t and the 





* Despatch of the Right Hon. Lord Glenelg, dated Noyember &Cth, 1835. 
+ We have never been able to understand why the Dissenters take afgrant from Go- 
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grant for poor Dissenting ministers, 
and the regium donum grant) is held 
up to public indignation with all imagi- 
nable violence, and with unscrupulous 
exaggerations. To the churchmen of 
both England and Scotland, we have 
a more important observation to pro- 
duce. Weask them to look at New- 
foundland, Upper Canada, and New 
South Wales, as specimens of ail the 
colonies ; and then to judge if our 
present Government has not betrayed 
and abandoned the principle of Esta- 
blishments? In some places no notice 
whatever is taken either of Episcopacy 
or Presbyterianism ; emigrants are in- 
vited out, and they arrive to find nei- 
ther place of worship nor minister, 
neither school nor Bible. Is this con- 
duct befitting a Christian country ? 
Sir Richard Bourke may affect to be 
scandalized at the dreadful idea of 
emigrants finding in New South 
Wales what they had in England—an 
Established Church ; but we certain- 
ly feel that, instead of an evil, it is 
a benefit, and peculiarly so when the 
choice is between a Church Establish- 
ment and no public means of grace 
at all. The Irish Protestant who 
emigrates (as many have done) from 
the force of persecution, and who goes 
to a distant colony where he hopes to 
find peace from Popery, either finds 
no religion, no churches at all, or Po- 
pery on a par with every other per- 
suasion, if not, as in Newfoundland, 
Lower Canada, Trinidad, &c., domi- 
nant and triumphant. This is too 
bad, and should be altered. We hold 
that Great Britain does not carry out 
the intention of an Establishment un- 
less she provide means of religious in- 
struction to every being existing be- 
neath her sway : but what shall we call 
that system, which ships off thousands, 
yea, perhaps hundreds of thousands 
yearly, to places called British colo- 
nies, where there is neither freedom 
nor religious observances? And fur- 
ther, if that be disgraceful, how much 
worse is it, when, under pretence of 
providing for those observances, Po- 
pery, which our rulers and Queen 
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solemnly have sworn to be idolatry, 
is alone endowed, as it is in some places 
—that is, instead of providing what is 
good, or nothing, when something 
grievously wrong is provided! In the 
very best of our colonies, all that can 
be truly affirmed is, that absolute in- 
difference exists, so that, in the eye of 
the State, all religions are alike right, 
or alike wrong ; in some the case igs 
even worse, for error is supported ; and 
in India, under the vain pretext of con- 
ciliating the natives, Government 
sanction is given to heathenism ; and 
the officers, both in the army and the 
civil service, are compelled to join in 
some of its abominations. It can be 
no matter of astonishment, when these 
things are done by the home Govern. 
ment, that the local Legislatures fol- 
low the example. It would be won. 
derful if it were otherwise. But rea- 
sonable and natural as it is, there can 
be no doubt that there exists in the cir. 
cumstdnce much to lament, and much 
which may hereafter be regretted. 
On looking at the Catholic Magazine 
of the present month (October), we 
find that a certain Bishop of Agna has 
been paying an apostolic visit to the 
West Indies. He says that there are 
wanted six more Popish priestsin Tri- 
nidad, and that the local Legislature 
has offered to pay four of them in 
addition to the present establishment. 
In Granada he asked for three more; 
in St Vincent for one only, in St Lucia 
for seven, which the local Legisla- 
ture promised to provide ; in Domini- 


ca for four, and for a sum for chapels, * 


and both were guaranteed ; in Mont- 
serratt he obtained a promise from 
the governor of an additivnal cha 

lain, and one also for Barbadoes. hh 
each of these islands there is a large 
Popish population, amounting alto- 
gether, we believe, to very little less 
than 100,000 souls.* In Jamaica, also, 
the Papists are working with extraordi- 
nary zeal, endeavouring to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity presented by 
the recent emancipation,to obtain ahold 
of a still larger portion of the ignorant 
population ; and if the local Legisla- 





vernment towards their schools. If the Voluntary principle be so efficacious, howis it 
that the people of this country remained in ignorance till Government gave a premium 
to Voluntary endowment ? Or is this far-famed principle conveniently applicable only 


to religion ? 


* Some other of the West India islands (and indeed the principal ones) are en- 


tirely Popish, as for instance, Martinique, Guadaloupe, St Domingo, Cuba, &c. &c 
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tures are disposed, as it seems they 
are, to fall in with the Atheistical spi- 
rit of the age, giving to Popery as 
readily as to truth, and, like Gallio, 
«‘ caring for none of these things,” it 
is clear that they have great chances 
of success, with their attractive and 
enticing ceremonies. It is equally 
clear that it is quite useless to look to 
the Home Government for any impe- 
diment to this system, while it is ac- 
tuated by the principles which at pre- 
sent guide it. On the contrary, the 
Governors of our Colonies and the 
local Legislatures, both of whom look 
very cautiously to the wishes of the 
Colonial Office, doubtless now find it 
very gratifying to that department to 
see any assaults on the Protestant sys- 
tem, and any aid to Popery. Lord 
Glenelg, therefore, is not only mis- 
chievous himself, but the cause of mis- 
chief in others; and all this, too, with 
marvellously pure and patriotic pro- 
fessions, and with the constant cant of 
liberalism on his lips. Our readers, 
however, do not need to be told how 
empty and ridiculous such professions 
are, and that cant is, when duly exa- 
mined. In Lord Glenelg’s case we 
are fortunately enabled to appreciate 
both, by his celebrated Order in Coun- 
cil concerning the Hill Coolies. Ap- 
plications were made to him to allow 
the importation into the West India 
Islands and the Mauritius of certain 
poor creatures in Bengal called Hill 
Coolies, who appeared to be fit for 
West Indian labourers. His liberal 
Lordship considered the request, and 
issued an Order in Council authorizing 
the unholy traffic ; and the very con- 
sequence has ensued which, perhaps, 
the applicants and his Lordship wished 
—namely,a restoration, under another 
form, of the odious slave-trade. Car- 
goes have arrived in the Mauritius, in 
British Guiana, and elsewhere, of 
weak degenerate natives of an Eastern 
climate, imported by hundreds, no- 
minally as freemen and actually as 
slaves. But the Order in Council 
came to light, the whole iniquitous 
plan was discovered, and the Colonial 
Secretary was compelled to promise a 
rescinding of the Order, and an imme- 
diate restoration of the Coolies to their 
own land. Doubtless the only error 
the Liberals could see in the whole 
affair was in its detection. It might 
have gone on for years without re- 
mark or complaint from liberalism ; 
it might have proceeded without com- 
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ment; and then Lord Glenelg and 
his coadjutors would be boasting of 
their love of freedom, and declaring 
their attachment to liberty, being en- - 
gaged all the time in a sneaking and 
pitiful slave-trade, a despicable trick, 
whereby, under the cover of a sly 
Order in Council, human beings might 
be stolen and smuggled like illicit 
goods, and sold for something more 
than the freight. Could any thing be 
more mean and unmanly ? Could any 
thing, both in its commencement and 
termination, be more worthy of the 
wretched Melbourne Cabinet, the tot- 
tering, hypocritical, imbecile, and va- 
cillating compound of the selfish, the 
jesuitical, and the absurd? We re- 
joice that the Order in Council was 
issued, that it was disclosed, and re- 


.called ; because, when we hereafter 


shall meet any fraudulent pretensions 
to liberalism in Lord Glenelg and 
others who were parties to this base 
transaction, we shall know well at 
what price to value them, and where 
to seek for their refutation. Truly, if 
the Tories in any part of their career 
had been parties, directly or indirect- 
ly, immediately or remotely, to such a 
transaction, the whole country would 
have been agitated from one end to 
the other, by the indignant denuncia- 
tions of the very men, including Lord 
Glenelg himself, who have now been 
parties to this Order in Council. How 
loud and vehement would have been the 
invectives of every Whig who now finds 
himself compelled to be an apologist ; 
how fierce and how fluent would those 
Liberal members and Liberal associa- 
tions have been, who now have pre- 
served their silence, and by silence 
given their assent! We say, then, we 
rejoice the Order in Council was is- 
sued—not that we feel no abhorrence 
of the light and trivial manner in 
which a Colonial Secretary dared to 
treat his fellow-beings; not that we 
feel little for the captured and deluded 
Indians, who died on their passage, or 
pined in slavery for their homes, but 
because it has taught a lesson worth 
learning—it hasstamped Liberalism for 
ever with falsehood and tyranny. But 
we may be told that Lord Glenelg was 
not to blame, he was only deceived 
and mistaken. Yes; Canada was in 
rebellion, and Lord Glenelg had been 
s¢ mistaken ;"* Newfoundland is in a 
state of violent excitement, and Lord 
Glenclg has.only been ¢ inattentive ;”” 


the slave-holders in the West Indies 
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oppress their apprentices, and Lord 
Glenelg “ cannot help it;" Popery is 

rogressing in the Cape of Good 
eee, and Lord Glenelg « did not 
know it; ’ the Hill Coolies are snatch- 
ed from their native land, and carried 
thousands of miles to toil at labour 
even the Africans themselves will not 
perform, and Lord Glenelg is merely 
* deceived ;’’—tliese, or such as these, 
are the only defences his Lordship’s 
advocates ever attempt for him ; these, 
or such as these are the pleas for 
this liberal statesman’s delinquencies, 
Wherever he is found to have done 
wrong, his friends labour to prove, not 
that he has done right or tried to do 
right, but that he was either slumber- 
ing or duped. And, indeed, we believe 
the defence is generally correct, for 
we know of no end either to the lazi- 
ness or imbecility for which this libe- 
ral andenlightened Reformer is dis- 
tinguished. 

In some respects it must, however, 
be admitted, that his foolish and mis- 
chievous proceedings are merely inci« 
dental specimens of the general policy 
of the Administration, and not inde- 

endent and headlong acts of personal 
indiscretion. We allude particularly 
to the Malta commission. Certain 
Papists in Malta, with the Bishop at 
their head, being determined to show, 
not only that they partook of the spi- 
rit, but also were influenced by a right 
appreciation of the signs of the times, 
sent home sundry complaints, peti- 
tions, and claims to the British Go- 
vernment, with a view, principally, to 
the establishment of a liberal policy 
in that island. Our readers will be 
amused, though not surprised, to hear 
how Lord Glenelg met these applica- 
tions. It was in the long vacation; 
all lawyers were idle; some were 
weary, some more were desirous to 
obtain, by travelling, relaxation and 
health. The opportunity, therefore, 
was peculiarly tempting, and it was 
not thrown away. A commission was 
appointed to go out and enquire! Mr 
Austin and others, therefore, sailed in 
a Government vessel, visited Malta, 
were entertained and lodged, paid re- 
gularly five guineas a-day, and then, 
after two or three months’ absence, re- 
turned with their valuable report. As 
they sailed in a man-of-war, and were 
chiefly entertained in Malta at the lo 
eal expense, their charge fot wages 
and printing was only L.700—a very 
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convenient present, no doubt, for hay. 
ing given their valuable holidays to 
the patriotic undertaking of cruising 
for pleasure. The Duke of Welling. 
ton (a man not accustomed to deal in 
hard words without much cause and 
provocation) publicly declared in the 
House of Lords, during last session, 
that “this was one of the grossest 
jobs he had ever heard of.” And, in. 
deed, it is quite evident that that cen. 
sure was well merited ; for there were 
persons in the island, the Governor 
and others, who must have been fat 
better acquainted with the real wants 
of the population, and far more ea. 
pable of advising, than any hungry 
lawyers who might be honoured with 
the opportunity of spending a few 
weeks as guests at the Governor's 
table. This, however, never appears 
to have entered the mind of the sapient 
Lord Glenelg. He prefers the wise 
and statesmanlike plan of paying for 
opinions he might have obtained fot 
nothing, and of receiving recommenda: 
tions from the inexperienced instead of 
from those most capable of judging 
and best informed. No one, theres 
fore, will be astonished to hear that he 
was entirely misled. The commis 
sioners came home to recommend a 
free press and all other liberal enacts 
ments; that is, they came home to re« 
commend precisely those things which 
their Liberalism would have suggested 
had they stopped at home, which the 
Popish Radicals of Malta had demand. 
ed, and which the Governor had re 
fused to sanction. But with that keen 
and simple wisdom for which he is 
distinguished, the Duke of Wellings 
ton at once exposed the fallacy of all 
these crotchets. He said, and said 
truly, that Malta was nothing to this 
country but a fortress in the Mediters 
ranean ; that we had no interest in pre» 
serving it except in that character} 
that the people were disinclined to 
consider themselves English subjects) 
and were disaffected to our Govern: 
ment; and that, therefore, in such a 
place, affecting to apply fine theories 
and toestablish democratic institutions; 
was perfectly ridiculous. He added, 
that the Whigs might as well talk of 
a Parliament for the Tower of Loi 
don and St Helena, and a republic for 
Gibraltar. Perhaps they thought s0 
too, and certainly all the governors 
and experienced persons of the island 
concurred in the opinion, What, themy 
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was the secret of the whole affair? 
Was advice really needed? Were 
the petitions and claims really incapa- 
ble of being understood by the local 
authorities? Was it, in fact, ever in- 
tended to make Malta a hotbed of 


‘sedition and an insecure possession, 


like Newfoundland and Lower Cana- 
da, by the same process as has led to 
these restilts in those colonies? No, 
certainly not. The secret of the mat- 
ter consisted in the word commission ; 
and though the advice of the governor 
was amply sufficient, though it was 
never meant to act by any other re- 
commendation, that magic word set- 
tled the conduct of the Administration, 
and gave vigour even to Lord Glenelg. 
Well, therefore, may we affirm that 
the Melbourne policy has no equivo- 
cal and backsliding disciple in his 
Lordship! Well may we congratu- 
late that noble advocate for “ peace, 
reform, and retrenchment ;” that pure 
No-patronage ruler, on his complete 
accordance in principle and in his 
practices with those patriotic persons 
by whom he is surrounded. Lord 
Glenelg is one of those reformers who 
prate very much about Tory corrup- 
tion. We deny the correctness of 
the imputation, but this at least is cer- 
tain: —If it be correct (and Lord Glen- 
elg, having long been a Tory, is per- 
haps somewhat capable of judging), he 
has not lost his opportunities of ac- 
quiring perfection in the art ; if it be 
not, he has proved that he has at least 
genius enough to be original in one 
thing—namely, ingenious Colonial job- 
bing. Canada shall speak for his en- 
ergy, Newfoundland for his liberalism, 
New South Wales for his attachment 
to the church, the West Indies for 
his prudence, India for his conscience, 
Sir Francis Head for his judgment, 
the Hill Coolies for his humanity, 
and Malta shall add her testimony 
to his marvellous economy and pu- 
rity. 

These things we recommend to the 
attention of the people. It remains 
for public opinion to declare whether 
incapable men are to conduct national 
affairs, and whether Lord Glenelg, 
who now stands at the head of the in- 
capable class, is to remain in the most 
important, difficult, and responsible 
post under the Crown. Already he 
has done much to alienate theaffections 
of our colonists, already he has done 
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much to break up that grand colonial 
system which has long been the pride, 
and not unfrequently the great source 
of strength, of this country. He has 
sent out men as governors who are no- 
toriously incompetent ; in some cases 
he has despatched the very men who 
are of all others the least qualified to 
obtain confidence either at home or 
abroad. Why, for instance, was Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay, who was the only 
member in all the House of Commons 
who opposed the abolition of slavery 
in 1833, sentas governor to Bermu- 
da? Why was an O'Connell sent out 
governor of the important colony of 
New South Wales; the Radical 
Mr Hutt to South Australia; and 
Lord Nugent to the Ionian Islands? 
But, above all, what folly less than 
complete infatuation could have in- 
duced the Ministry to send Lord Dur- 
ham, Mr Buller, Mr Ellice, and Mr 
Turton, to Canada? And what mad- 
ness led Lord Glenelg, whose private 
character none can impeach, to sanc- 
tion not only these appointments, but 
also that of Mr Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield? Here, again, his Lord- 
ship is only following the example.of 
the rest of the Ministry. If Lord 
Palmerston can send a Mr Henry Bul- 
wer to Constantinople, a Lord Clan- 
ricarde to St Petersburg, a Mr Ken- 
nedy to Cuba; if Sir John Hobhouse 
be content with a Lord Auckland in 
Calcutta, and a Lord Elphinstone in 
Madras ; if Lord John Russell be al- 
lowed to give places toa Whittle Har- 
vey, a Joseph Parkes, anda Fitzsimon; 
if Lord Melbourne make a Dr Hamp- 
den a professor, Evans a K.C.B., and 
Tom Moore a pensioner,—surely Lord 
Glenelg, who generally is only one of 
the “ imitatorum servile pecus,’’ can- 
not be seriously blamed for following 
in the same track, and selecting simi- 
lar characters for places and honour. 
If his colleagues establish a half-Po- 
pish, half-infidel system of education 
in Ireland, of course he, in duty bound, 
does so also, as we have shown, in New 
South Wales; if they encourage Po- 
pery, he does so too; if they pay its 
priests, he does so likewise; if Lord 
Normanby makes high sheriffs accord- 
ing to his own caprice, and passes by 
those who are duly nominated, Lord 
Glenelg, acting on the same principle, 
and going a little further in the work- 
ing of it, hands them over, with the 
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judges also, to the tender mercies of 
a Newfoundland House of Assembly. 
Nor is his Lordship very backward 
with Radical Reforms, similar to 
those for which the present Adminis- 
tration isremarkable. We have seen 
how he has followed up the appro- 
priation principle in Canada, how he 
has * reformed”’ the church in New 
South Wales, and even assailed the 
university of Nova Scotia. Thus 
humbly does he labour in his voca- 
tion ; and the result is, as may be ex- 
pected, that he destroys the security 
and the peace of our possessions. 
With mingled weakness and violence 
he hurries on, apparently heedless of 
consequences, and utterly dead to the 
contempt he encounters. He im- 
parts, by his imbecility, strength to 
the motives of all our foes, and in- 
creases all their demands by display- 
ing to them the existence of squeezable 
materials in the Cabinet, sufficient to 
give inducements to all who are will- 
ing to usethem. How can it be other- 
wise? Mr Roebuck was the agent of 
the rebels in Canada, and the Whigs 
assisted him at Bath. Mr Leader 


succeeded to the post, and the Whigs 
voted for him in Westminster; Mr 


Henry Bulwer was the paid servant 
of the disaffected in New South Wales, 
and was rewarded by a good post, first 
in Belgium, and then in Turkey. All 
those governors who have done good 
are recalled, and their energy becomes 
a recognised and punishable offence. 
All officers who do their duty are dis- 
couraged. So it was with Sir John 
Colborne and the late Governor of 
Upper Canada, with Chief-Justice 
Boulton, Colonel Arthur, Sir Benja- 
min D’ Urban, Mr Jeremie and others. 
Nothing is now required to get rid of 
a vigilant governor but some false 
charges. Nothing is wanted to pro- 
cure any violent measure of innova- 
tion but a little proportionately vio- 
lent agitation, no matter whether in 
Ireland, Newfoundland, or Van Die- 
man’s Land. When the Roman Ca- 
tholics want another grant they say, 
«Of course Lord Glenelg will give 
it.” When they find it necessary 
to their progress in the Ionian Islands 
that they should have government 
aid, they say, ‘* There is no doubt of 
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Lord Glenelg’s assistance ;” when 
they want a few dozen more priests 
in the West Indies, they exclaim, 
« Apply to Lord Glenelg, there can 
be no question of his approbation !"* # 
They display constantly the most con... 
temptuous confidence in his indiscre- 
tion, inconsistency, and folly. They 
have no hesitation in making the most 
extensive demands, and their past suc- 
cess undoubtedly is calculated to ani- 
mate them with hope in all their fu. 
ture proceedings to secure their lost 
ascendency, and restore their regret. 
ted despotism. 

Such is a brief statement of Lord 
Glenelg’s colonial misgovernment, 
No matter where he is traced, no mat- 
ter how closely or how superficially 
he is watched, every where and in 
every thing there is discovered the 
same ‘incapability. He holds the 
office some of the ablest men this 
country ever saw have held, and the 
only probableconsequence of his career 
seems to be the decay of British influ- 
ence, if not the actual loss of exten. 
sive possessions. By the courage and 
prudence of men who have (as we 
have said, and repeat again, and de- 
sire to sound loudly through the coun- 
try) been disgraced and dismissed, 
Canada was saved when no human 
foresight could have given a hope of 
its restoration to tranquillity and sub- 
mission. He delayed vigorous mea- 
sures till something more than vigour 
was required—till, in fact, a dictator 
could alone secure what earlier mea- 
sures of a far milder character might 
have entirely and permanently pre- 
served from peril. And Canada, 
though it be but one colony. amon 
many,is, as an exemplification of Lo 
Glenelg’s imbecility, and of the 
wretched weakness of the whole Whig- 
radical Cabinet, a name for the whole 
empire. How long it shall so con- 
tinue ; how long our most important 
interests shall be made the sport of a 
petty and trembling faction, ridiculed 
at home, imposed upon by foreign 
countries, braved in the colonies, it is 
for the people of England to deter- 
mine. It is idle to attempt to conceal 
that every year of Whig authority 
brands the country with disgrace, and 
loads her with difficulties. It may 





* See the Catholic Magazine for these and other very edifying proofs of the esti- 


mation in which Lord Glenelg is held. 
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answer the purpose of hirelings to re- 
present, that, although Lord Glenelg 
is inefficient, Lord Palmerston incom- 
petent, and all the other Ministry 
wanting both in zeal and discretion, 
yet they must be kept in, all for the 
behoof of a Lord Normanby and a 
Mr Drummond; and on account of 
the blessings those persons are sup- 
posed to confer on Ireland. But this 
weak invention of the enemy, this 
paltry clap-trap, has no more power to 
delude. It has had its day, it has been 
exposed, and may now serve for a 
sarcasm, or pass current as ajest. And 
if it were any thing, would it really 
outweigh all the misdemeanours of the 
Ministry, and all the risks to which 
the nation is subject? But it is not 
true; it is a vain and valueless, a 
fraudulent and dishonest pretence ; 
for Ireland, according to the testimony 
of Parliamentary returns, according to 
the acknowledgment ever of the pau- 
pered demagogues themselves, is a 
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voleano bursting with terrific violence 
and unprecedented desolation. Well, 
then, we say, if Ireland too is but 
another evidence of Whig misrule, 
there remains not one corner of the 
empire to which their evil influence 
and their pernicious counsels have not 
carried danger and occasioned injuries 
the most deep and lasting. Every 
where the same policy has been adopt- 
ed. Every where the same results 
haveensued. Time can only develope 
still more clearly the wounds that have 
been inflicted on the constitution of the 
country, its power, and its reputation ; 
nor is there one who in future days 
(and those not distant ones) will be 
recognised as the author of more mis- 
chiefs and the agent of more destruc- 
tive and disgraceful measures, than 
that pretender to statesmanship who 
now; to the dishonour of the land, fee- 
bly acts as the ruler of our colonial 
dominions. 





A CRUSTACEOUS TOUR. 


BY THE IRISH OYSTER-EATER,. 


Why, then, the world’s mine oyster. 


Tue important and difficult ques- 
tion of precedency among oysters has 
not yet ceased to exist as a “ vexa- 
ta questio” with enlightened and phi- 


losophic oyster-eaters. Information 
upon the subject is scanty, and when 
facts are few, theories abound, and 
conclusions are usually false and illo- 
gical. Ihave employed the tedious 
interval of the spawning season in 
putting together a few memoranda of 
a tour in the sister island, which I 
venture to hope will afford better 
grounds for instituting an exact com- 
parison between the present state and 
prospects of oyster-eating in England 
and Ireland than are any where to be 
found, and may be the means of set- 
tling disputed claims, and of uniting in 
one natural bond of union and mutual 
support, oyster-eaters of all denomina- 
tions. 

I am aware that I shall have much 
to contend with in putting forward the 
just claims of Irish oysters. I know 
there exists an anti-Irish faction, eager 
to depreciate our oysters, and thirst- 
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ing for their blood. I am well aware 
of the apathy of the oyster-eating pub- 
lic of England.—But I do not despair 
—No, my countrymen—our oysters 
shall be put on a perfect equality with 
the oysters of Purfleet and of Milton 
—the banks of Burren, and Carling- 
ford, and Lissadell, shall be adequate- 
ly represented in the Imperial oyster- 
cellars. Are our oysters inferior to 
their oysters—hence, then, for the Ma- 
lahides and the Poldoodies, we de- 
mand justice—our oysters call for jus- 
tice—we require for our oysters no 
more, and our oysters were slaves to 
be content with less ! 

The city of Londonderry lends her 
maiden name to the oyster of Lough 
Foyle, which finds a ready market in 
Liverpool, where the judicious tourist 
will do well to spend a few forenoons, 
the clean and well-regulated fish mar- 
ket affording every facility to the 
crustaceous epicure. Heavens! what 
a goodly show the marble benches 
boast! Gigantic turbot, already gar- 
nished with the live lobster—slimy 
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soles moist with their native element 
a gelatinous eod-heads—but I di- 


ress. 

The Londonderry oyster, then, as 
best seen in the Liverpool market, is 
small, well shaped, white, fat, and 
goodly to the view, but it is by no 
means & superior fish—on the con- 
trary, there is a villanous after-taste, 
as of mud, exeessively disagreeable— 
a ground flavour, as if the fish had 
licked the slimy bed of its nativity: I 
have eaten this fish within the walls of 
its native eity; but even the exulting 
recollection of the ancient glories of 
Derry failed to reconcile me to the 
modern muddy-tasted Derry oyster. 
Alas! poor Derry! 

Progressing southwards, I arrived 
at Belfast, which beasts no indigenous 
bivalve, but adopts for her own the 
gigahtie oyster of Carrickfergus, 
whieh; as I am informed, is the name 
of a city, not of an oyster-bed. Pro- 
curing a guide, I requested him to 
precede my steps to those Cimmeri- 
an regions “ where oysters most did 
congregate,” afd presently arrived, 
guided more by the nose than by the 
other senses, at one of the retired em- 
poria of shell-fish in the Athens of 
Ireland. 

The place was a study—soft unre- 
sisting mud formed the primitive floor, 
a board, unplaned and rough, elevated 
upon a pile of bricks, simulated a di- 
van, while the table was supplied by 
twoof the divan beards tacked together, 
and extended from end to end of the 
“salon.” A rushlight flickered in an 
old iron edndlestiek, and ‘‘ a most an- 
cient and fish-like smelk” pervaded the 
apartment. Forthwith appeared a 
hideous erone, whose breath, redolent 
of whisky and tobaceo, was expended 
in the business-like enquiry, ‘““ Wud ye 
be for oysters, my man ?”’ 

This interrogatory was replied to 
by an order for half a hundred of her 
very primest Carrickfergus natives— 
to begin with. ‘“ Half a hunner—a 
hail half-hunner—Oh! eh! oh! the 
man’s a haveril—a hail half-hunner o’ 
Carricks—save us!” With this ejaeu- 
lation my hostess, having clutched the 
rushlight in her palm, decamped, lea- 
ving me im a state of tribulation that 
may be imagined, as the saying is, but 
beggars all description. 

In a few minutes; however, Alecto 
returned with the rushlight stuck in 
a trencher of the largest size, upon 
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which were half a dozen of the most 
magnanimous oysters I had ever seen, 
They were natives to be sure, but 
natives of Patagonia—the least rival- 
led in circumference the largest saucer 
I ever saw, while the biggest equalled 
the periphery of a soup-plate. What 
a vision for the immortal Dando! 
What would not Louis des Huitres 
have given for the dish? For my 
poor part I never relished making two 
bites of a cherry, or of an oyster either, 
Like humble friends, oysters do not 
take kindly to cutting. Every fish 
ought to be no more than a mouthful, 
but it ought to be no less. I leave to 
more enterprising gourmands than 
myself the task of a critical analysis 
of the Patagonian bivalves of Carrick- 
fergus. I ought to observe, in justice 
to Belfast, that at the excellent tavern 
of M¢ Alister, in Graham’s Entry,where 
the best supper in supper-eating Ire- 
land may be had, there is to be found 
oceasionally a supply of the real Car- 
lingford oyster. Thisjoyful event, how- 
ever, is rare, and I lament to observe 
that the metropolis of the north of Ire- 
land is so debased by a too prosperous 
trade, so absorbed in the grovelling 
concerns of her thriving manufactures, 
that the breeding of oysters is shame- 
fully neglected, and no pains are taken 
to awaken a patriotic enthusiasm on be- 
half of native Irish oysters in general, 
while the “ Poldoody Association,” 
lately established for the constitutional 
redress of ostracerial grievances, is 
here regarded by the very oysters 
themselves with silent contempt! 
With a sigh I ascended the “ Fair 
Trader” day drag, at five o’elock in 
the morning, en route to the next town 
of erustaeeous interest, passing along 
the great Dublin road, through a coun- 
try of amazing fertility and beauty, 
inkabited by a sober, industrious, and 
religious people, watered by bubbling 
gravelly streams, sheltered from the 
eold north wind by hills whose accli- 
vities were seen white with the bleach- 
ing linen, sometimes confounded by 
the stranger traveller with virgin snow 
upon the ground, sometimes caught 
through circling groves like lakes 
gleaming in the sunshine. To an in- 
different person a sight like this might 
be worth the remembrance, but to me 
it was asa desert: My impatient soul 
bounded onwards to. Newry; where I 
knew the “ real Carlingfords” were 
to be had. My no less, impatient 
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stomach, clogged with its material 
tunics; and sadly embarrassed with its 
serous; mucous, and muscular coats, 
gave vent to its ill-humour in awful 
rumbling noises; such as vex the in- 
testinal canals of Vesuvius or Strom- 
boli. But, lo! at the brow of the hill 
we pause—in the valley before us lies 
Newry—beyond, in the far distance, 
are seen the blue outlines of the Car- 
ling ford mountains—bey ond the moun- 
tains lies the bayat the bottom of 
the bay lie the oysters. ‘ Coachman 
leaves here, sir.” We arein Newry 
—and before us, on the break fast-table, 
in a huge wooden bowl, behold the 
gelatinous objects of our affections— 
the real, the undoubted, unsophistica- 
ted Carlingfords, and no mistake ! 

Newry is dear to my remembrances 
—I have heard it called an odious 
hole, and so forth—to me it was every 
thing that was delightful, for the oys- 
ters were in season. The waiter 
at Black’s (for your own sake go to 
Black’s, the Shakspeare, and order 
your oysters in Edmund Kean’s favo- 
rite room)—talked about party squab- 
bles and religious squabbles. 1 saw 
nor heard nothing of either, for the 
oysters were of the primest. 

The disaffected grumbled, it is true, 
about the decline of trade, and taxa- 
tion, and such stuff; crops, they said, 
were never so bad—when, may I ask, 
were oysters better ? Thus is it ever 
with perverse human nature the vice 
to neglect the blessings we possess, 
and hanker after the blessings which 
We possess not, to complain of the un- 
avoidable contingencies of sublunary 
things, and forget, in over-wrought 
anticipations of unattainable felicity, 
that much whereof the happiness of 
life is made up is still within our grasp, 
and that whatever evils oppress us, 
and whatever cares corrode, still there 
remains for us the consolation that we 
have oysters of the best, and that our 
oysters are in season ! 

I have always been prone to a be- 
lief in supernatutals, and a cireum- 
stance occurred while I was opening 
an acquaintance with the natives of 
Carlingford at Newry that by. no 
means diminishes the Rosicrucianity 
of my notions of the spiritual. It was 
near the midnight hour—the candles 
down almiost to the socket—I had sup- 
ped sparingly on some three quarters 


. of a hundred, more or less, of my fa- 


Vourite fish, scalloped, stewed; and au 
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naturel, kept’ down by half-a-dozen 
stiff tumblers of hot brandy and water; 
less or more—a sort of soporiferous- 
ness laid hold of me—the full length 
of the immortal Kean; presented by 
himself to his friend mine Host of the 
Shakspeares reeled in its gorgeous 
gilded frame—the chamber was loco- 
motive—if I had exceeded in any way 
I might have supposed myself a little 
“‘ how came you so?” Be that as it 
may, however, a rustling noise was 
heard outside the door, as if a barrel 
of oysters had been tumbled on the 
spot, which I verily believe to have 
been the case, for on a sudden the 
door opening wide, in came a sea of 
oysters, rolling heels over head, in 
waves of confusion to my very feet. 
It was, in fact, a deputation from Car- 
lingford, sent by the natives there to 
invite me to apublic dinner. Think of 
that, Master Brook! By one of those 
legerdemain tricks that oceur so fre- 
quently at public meetings, the entire 
deputation got, somehow or other, up- 
on the table, where, having wriggled 
themselves into something like order, 
a venerable bivalve, grey with barna- 
cles and age, advanced to the front, 
and having opened his shell, delivered 
himself nearly as follows :—* Sit, the 
natives of Carlingford having heard, 
to their cost, of your arrival in 
this neighbourhood; and being well 
aware of the deadly interest you take 
in their affairs; have resolved to sa- 
crifice a number of their choicest 
inhabitants to your judicious palate 
(‘hear, hear!’ from a little fat oyster) ; 
and accordingly, for the honour and 
reputation of the natives of Carling 
ford (‘hear!’ from the fat one), 4 suffi- 
cient number of volunteers have gene. 
rously come forward (bravo!) to die 
gloriously for their compatriots (‘hear, 
hear!’ and clattering of shells on all 
sides). We; the deputation in this 
matter appointed, do therefore re- 


. spectfully solicit you to name a 


day (‘hear, hear!’ front the corpulent 
bivalve) when we may expect the 
pleasure of your company at the 
oyster-beds, for which purpose thie 
Mayor and Aldermen of Carlingford 
have generously placed an oyster. 
boat and diving-bell at your disposak 
(Great and enthusiastic clattering.)” 
What answer I might have madé fo 
this hospitable proposal I know not, 
for, having taken umbrage at the eter- 
nal “ hear, hear}’’ of the little bloated 
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native (there always is in deputations, 
if you observe, one greasy little abo- 
mination making his lungs as promi- 
nent as his belly), I watched my op- 
portunity, and, catching him between 
the jaws with my oyster-knife while in 
the act of ejaculating a “hear, hear!” 
I opened him in a twinkling, to the 
evident consternation of the surviving 
crustacea, who, seeing me bolt their 
obese colleague, retreated in the same 
disorder in which they had arrived ! 
I might have treated the whole affair 
as the natural result of ascanty supper 
and limited supply of grog, had | not 
discovered a paper which the deputa- 
tion left behind in their precipitate re- 
treat, and which is so well considered 
and temperately expressed, that I do 
not think it unworthy a place in the 
records of my peregrinations. 


«To the Most Honourable the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey, K.G., K.St.P., 
G.C.B., a General in the Army, 
Colonel of the Seventh Light Dra- 
goons, Lord-Lieutenant of Angle- 
seyshire, &c. &c. &c. 


«‘ The Petition of the Natives of Car- 
lingford humbly and respectfully 
showeth, 


“ That petitioners and their an- 
cestors have been, from time imme- 
morial, submarine inhabitants of the 
oyster-beds in the bay of Carlingford, 
whereof your Lordship is lord of the 
soil. 

«That they have enjoyed for cen- 
turies a reputation for fatness and fla- 
vour second to none, superior to most, 
equal to any. 

“« That they bring higher prices, and 
are more in demand than any other 
description of oyster in Dublin and 
elsewhere. 

«“ That they regret to state that, of 
late years, owing to the poverty of the 
fishermen, or the system of too fre- 
quent dredging, or from indiscriminate 
and rapacious abstraction of the infe- 
rior fish, they have suffered in charac- 
ter, are less in demand, and sold ata 
lower price per hundred than former- 


‘«‘ That whereas in personal appear- 
ance your petitioners were formerly 
invariably as round as a ball, white as 
a nut, and full as a tick, they latterly 
have become little better than so many 
bits of slate, owing to the operation of 
some or other of the causes above 
stated. 
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‘‘In tender consideration whereof, 
your petitioners, regarding the ¢ Pol. 
doody Association’ lately established, 
in common with the other inhabitants 
of the north of Ireland, with sovereign 
contempt, turn to your Lordship, as 
their landlord and natural protector, 
in the hope that, without injury to the 
interests of the fishermen of Carling. 
ford, some legislative enactment may 
be adopted to preserve from further 
deterioration the Carlingford oyster. 
beds. 

“And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray. 

‘¢ Signed, on behalf of the peti- 

tioners, 
‘¢ MoTHER-OF-PEaRL.” 


I take no credit to myself for the 
announcement of the fact, which I 
state from undoubted authority, that 
owing to my exertions in this matter 
a commission has been appointed to 
enquire into, and report upon, the 
state and prospects of the oyster-beds 
generally, while six and thirty assist- 
ant commissioners, with a sufficient 
supply of biscuits, oyster-knives, and 
bottled stout, have already been ap- 
pointed, and have actually set out to 
prosecute their enquiries on the spot. 
It is supposed that in twenty years’ 
time there will be sufficient data accu- 
mulated to frame the jirst report, and 
that not more than thirty thousand 
pounds will be required annually for 
this commission. Indeed it is gener- 
ally supposed that our paternal Go- 
vernment, acting on the principle em- 
bodied in the Railway report, will 
discourage oyster-eating generally, 
except under Government auspices. 
It has already been calculated that no 
oyster-cellar under extra-ministerial 
management will pay more than three 
and a-half per cent on the sunken 
capital, and it is predetermined to re- 
commend a “ Central Metropolitan 
Oyster Emporium,” to be established 
in the Castle of Dublin, of which the 
celebrated Mr Dando, the oyster-eater, 
is intended to be resident stipendiary 
commissioner ! 

Leaving Newry and the North, we 
cross the Carlingford mountains into 
Lowth, passing on our way maly 
towns and villages remarkable for 
beggars and dirt, and one sweet little 
spot (Castle Bellingham), notorious 
for cleanliness and humming ale—g' 
ale, rare beverage in this alcoholie 
clime! Oysters are not cultivated be- 
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tween Carlingford Bay and the Hill 
of Howth, the country may therefore 
as well be obliterated from the maps 
in future. 

Howth deserves our attention—we 
are on classic ground. That affecting 
epic touching the life and adventures 
of Saint Patrick thus alludes to its 
imposing altitude in one of its thrilling 
stanzas, which, however, has lost much 
by the translation :— 

‘* The Wicklow hills is very high, 

And so’s the Hill of Howth, ma'am, 

But there’s a hill much higher still, 

’Tis higher nor them both, ma’am. 

’Twas on the top of this high hill 

Saint Paddy preached the sarmint, 

That driv the frogs intil the bogs, 

And bothered all the varmint.” 


In the touching ballad, «‘ Molly Ma- 
lone,” the poet dexterously introduces 
his subject in the following sublime 
adjuration, illustrative at once of the 
altitude of the hill and the towering 
passion of the hero :— 


‘“* By the big hill of Howth— 
That's a bit of an oath.” 


Howth is remarkable, too, for its 
famous waterproof asylum harbour, 
upon which half a million was expend- 
ed so successfully, under the auspices, 
as usual, of Government Commission- 
ers, that the whole area of the basin 
within the piers is dry as a bone at all 
times of tide, and effectually excludes 
water “in the wettest seasons.” It is 
at present only in use as an arena for 
the blackguards of the neighbourhood, 
who find it excellently well adapted 
for their favourite amusement of “ pitch 
and toss,” and by no means contemp- 
tible as a cock-pit. 

The aristocrat smiles at the idea of 
a Howth oyster. I care not for his 
smiles—no, nor for his sneers either. 
I write for posterity, and must distri- 
bute equal justice to the oyster of the 
poor man and the oyster of the rich. 
Howth furnishes peculiarly the poor 
man’s oyster—six a penny, sometimes 
nine, according, of course, to the state 
of the market. Six may be taken as 
a fair average, and allow me to tell 
you, Aristos, that with a fresh penny 
roll, a pennyworth of good Howth na- 
tives, pepper included, and a penny- 
worth of beer, I have seen a poor 
hard-working fellow dine as heartily, 
and thank God as fervently, as if he 
had been set down vis-a-vis with your 
worship to soup, fish, and dessert. 
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The singularly happy adaptation of 
the good things of this life to the tastes 
and resources of the various classes of 
recipients has often struck me as a 
powerful evidence of the intention 
that gradations should be established 
in human society. To the poor man 
the oyster of Carlingford would be no 
treat—too small—too tasteless; that 
of Howth suits his palate as it suits 
his pocket, of a large size, full, fresh 
flavour, and plenty for the money. I 
would not advise an epicure to order 
Howth oysters, nor, indeed, are they 
to be had in those emporia adaptedt¢ 
the better classes. If he be desirous 
to taste them, he will find an abun- 
dance on the quays of Dublin, when, 
if he carry with him, as I do, his 
pocket oyster-knife and pepper-castor, 
he may whet his appetite very agree- 
ably with a sixpen’orth. 

Behold me now in Dublin, very de- 
cently lodged at the Carlingford Ta- 
vern on Aston’s Quay, a house which 
I selected not less on account of the 
name than by reason of its contiguity 
to the principal oyster-eating establish- 
ments of this metropolis. As sixteen 
hundred and forty of the folio pages 
of the intended Oyster-bed Commis- 
sioners’ Report are to be devoted to a 
historical view of the oyster-cellars of 
Dublin from the earliest periods to the 
present time, I do not intend to go 
fully into this part of the subject, re- 
plete as it is with matter of the highest 
antiquarian and economic interest. It 
will be sufficient to observe, that where- 
as formerly oysters were invariably 
eaten below the earth's surface, in sub- 
terranean cavities excavated for that 
express purpose, they are now chiefly 
consumed in tidy boxes behind the 
shops, or in genteel first-floor apart- 
ments, neatly fitted up, as was very 
truly put forward in the last session of 
Parliament by the Right Honourable 
Mr Forcible Feeble, as an illustration 
of the rising importance and growing 
prosperity of Ireland. 

What veteran oyster-eater does not 
remember the cellar of the once cele- 
brated Queen Casey—a cellar that, 
from its extent and the number buried 
within its gloomy walls, might better 
be denominated a catacomb? No ray 
of sun-light ever penetrated further 
than the top of the companion-ladder 
leading to the den—no besom had 
ever profaned the dirty floor or. the 
blackened ceiling—no grindstone had 
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dared to remove the sevenfold rust 
from the knives and forks of the esta- 
blishment— 


‘*¢ No Molly mopp’d it with a mop, 
Nor brush’d it with a broom.” 


Who that has ever seen her can 
forget the majesty of Queen Casey 
herself? Most lamentably tossicated, 
never without one or more “ blue 
eyes,’’ a piece of adhesive plaster be- 
striding her Milesian proboscis—her 
unkempt hair escaping every where 
from the contamination of a greasy 
cap—a pair of elephantine legs, termi- 
nating iu trotters “to match,” a fine 
specimen, assuredly of the finest pea- 
santry in the universe. But the glo- 
ries of old are departed—oysters, 
darkness, and dirt are no longer 
necessarily associated—the “ school- 
master” has walked into” the oyster- 
cellars with a vengeance, and the 
sceptre of the once paramount Queen 
Casey is now wielded in turn by half- 
a-dozen rival potentates of the mascu- 
line gender. 

Malahide, Carlingford,  Lissadell 
(Co. Sligo), and Burren (Co. Clare), 
furnish respectively their quota of 
oysters for consumption in the Dublin 
market. Of these various sorts, the 
Malahide alone are exported in any 
quantity, the land-carriage precluding 
any extensive exportation of the oys- 
ters of the western coasts. Carling- 
ford sends her tribute in boats of from 
twenty to thirty tons burden, which 
are moored in the river above Carlisle 
Bridge, exactly vis-a-vis with the Car- 
lingford Tavern on the one side, and 
Killean’s Hotel at the other. At 
either of these houses the epicure will 
do well to form his own judgment of 
this the finest oyster, certainly, in the 
world; and I would recommend him 
to decline the assistance of the waiters, 
and to order in the boatman to open 
the fish on the spot, receiving them 
from the hand of the opener, taking 
care that they be eaten off the deep 
shell, to preserve every drop of the 
precious liquor so peculiarly their 
own. It is my firm conviction, that 
laying an oyster, after being opened, 
on a dish, no matter for how short a 
period of time, diminishes materially 
the piquancy of flavour, and deterio- 
rates the fish. I make it a rule, ac- 


cordingly, to eat mine *‘ out of hand" 
upon all occasions, and recommend a 
similar procedure to every individual 
of a delicate gusto in the important 
business of oyster-eating.* 

The Malahide oyster next demands 
our attention, and the student will 
find the celebrated “ O’Hara Tavern,” 
French Street, on the south side of 
the city, the favourite habitat of this 
noble animal, and the locality where 
its peculiar excellencies may be best 
appreciated, cart-loads of individuals 
arriving daily for no other purpose 
than that of being submitted to the 
scientific investigation of successive 
groups of experimental philosophers, 
who deyote the energies of their ac- 
tive jaws to the analytic investiga- 
tion of the bivalve crustacea. The 
s¢ O’Hara Emporium,” so called after 
the patronymic of its enterprising pro- 
prietor, acquired much of its well 
earned reputation under the enlight- 
ened rule of its former possessor, 
who rejoiced in the not unusual cog- 
nomen of * Smith,” and who has 
retired, after the honourable fatigues 
of a well-spent life, with a compe- 
tent fortune to his marine residence, 
which is more particularly designated 
to the eye of the inquisitive traveller, 
by an inscription upon the gate-posts, 
in red letters on a black ground, the 
post to the right displaying the letters 
PoLDoo— that to the left giving the 
final syllable, and the noun which 
completes the name, thus, —py CAsTLE 
—both posts being read together, an- 
nounce the stucco residence in the dis- 
tance as no other than the venerable 
CASTLE OF PoLDOoopy. I regret to 
observe that wealth and good taste are 
not accompanied, in the case of the ex- 
cellent proprietor of Poldoody Castle, 
with sound political principles, and 
cannot conceal the chagrin with which 
I beheld him and his amiable consort, 
familiarly recognised in the oyster 
world as “* Ould Mother Smith,” con- 
descending to patronise, in their pri 
vate car, the last select ball at the Phe- 
nix Park. Really, Smith, you let 
yourself down sadly ! 

Admirers of the Atlantic, or green- 
finned oyster of Burren, will find in the 
«¢ O'Ryan,” shell-fish tavern, Trinity 
Street, the choicest selection, the pro- 
prietor having devoted his valuable life 





* See Dr Kitchener, Cook’s Oracle, third edition, page 239, to the same effect, © 
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to the not unworthy aim of being first 
among those who traffic in the “ green 
fins.” Ido him no more than justice 
when I state that, but for his praise- 
worthy labours in their behalf, many 
thousands would have lived and died 
unconscious of the briny excellencies 
of the bivalves of Burren. If it be a 
matter of honest pride to a man to 
have caused two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before, what 
exultation of soul may not be permit- 
ted to him who has extended the limits 
of crustaceous enjoyment—who has 
given to the world a new oyster, and 
a new sensation to the epicure ! 

When I desire a miscellaneous as- 
sortment, or oyster medley, as it were, 
I am accustomed to direct my steps to 
the “ O’Donohoe emporium,” in 
Abbey Street. By the way, all the 
magnates of the oyster trade boast of 
patronymics purely Milesian. This 
has continued to be the case from time 
immemorial, as we are assured of in 
the pithy verse which has come down 
to us from the obseurest antiquity :— 


‘© By Mac and O’, 
You'll always know 
True oyster-men, they say ; 
But if they lack 
Both ‘ O’’ and ¢ Mac,’ 
False musslemen are they.” 


One of the clerks in the office of the 
Oyster-bed Commissioners, a very in- 
telligent gentleman, has directed my 
attention to the division of labour, 
which appears to have existed at a 
very early period, in the shell-fish 
line—collectors of oysters, mussels, 
and, we may reasonably infer, of peri- 
winkles and black cockles, being dis- 
tinct classes of society, as fixed and as 
unalterable as the castes of the Hin- 
doo ; an interesting fact altogether un- 
noticed, strange to say, by Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Nassau Bal- 
loon Senior, the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, or Mistress Martineau. An ela- 
borate attempt was made, I must 
confess, by Counsellor O’Rubbishy to 
prove that * mussulmen ” is the cor- 
rect reading ; and hence he goes on 
to infer, that the green turban must 
have been worn at an carly period in 
Ireland by the followers of the Pro- 
phet. The disquisition on this mte- 
resting. subject occupies the third, 
fifth, and ninth volumes of the Col- 
lectanea de Rebus Hibernicis ; which 
learned production, I lament to say, 
was discontinued before the Counsel- 
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lor had got farther than the first de- 
scent of the Phenicians upon Mud 
Island, a.m. 1. 


** Mais reyenons a nos huitres!”’ 


The north-west coast of Ireland 
furnishes ample contributions to the 
shell-fish establishments of Dublin, 
among which the oyster of Lissadell 
deserves most honourable mention. 
As Diana to her nymphs, as a haunch 
to a scrag, and as Hyperion to a 
Satyr; as a sirloin to a sticking-piece, 
as all the world to a bit of chalk, so 
is a luscious Lissadell to the other 
oysters of the north-west. O’Ryan, 
to whose patriotic exertions on behalf 
of the oyster of Burren, we have al- 
ready paid our humble tribute of 
respect, is no less distinguished for 
his anxiety to promote the consump- 
tion of Lissadell. His supplies are 
received daily “by express.” A 
generous rivalry subsists along the 
great north-western road hetween her 
Majesty's mail and the oyster-cart of 
O’Ryan. A blowing horn notifies to 
the lieges the safe arrival of both, and 
both establishments announce, by bills 
in the windows of their respective 
offices, the hour when the “ sorting ” 
is completed, and the “ delivery" 
going to begin. 

In speaking so freely as I have 
thought fit to do of the illustrious 
heptarchy of oyster-sellers, who wield 
the once undivided sceptre of Queen 
Casey, far be from me the unworthy 
wish to aggrandize one potentate at 
the expense of another, or to stimu- 
late our national benefactors to un- 
seemly opposition. I haye rather 
chosen to set in a favourable point of 
view the bivalve in which each dy- 
nasty respectively excels, and to direct 
the judicious tqurist how he may 
best bestow upon all in turn his undi- 
vided attention. For my own part, | 
prefer to all others in Dublin the 
ministrations of the O’Hara, Prince of 
Malahide, the characteristics of whose 
hospitality are cleanliness and civility. 
The amateur not ravenously, but ap- 
petizingly hungry, directs his impa- 
tient steps to a little green door in 

French Street, either post whereof is 
decorated with an escutcheon, with 
two lobsters rampant, and the motto, 
OYSTERS WITHIN, worthily emblazoned 
in letters of gold. 

A Vintereure, a marine odour ex- 
hales through the little apartment. 
You may fancy yourself in a bathing 
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box. Here, were I a physician, my 
patients should resort for the benefit 
of sea air, as well as for the generous 
diet that the place affords. ‘Taking a 
seat on the raised bench, behind a 
counter white with continual scrub- 
bing, the judicious epicure grasps the 
pepper- castor firmly in the right hand, 
while pats of delicate butter and crisp 
biscuits are laid before him. If he be 
as old a customer as I am, there is 
no occasion to intimate his wish that 
the fish shall be furnished to his lip 
from the deep shell. A morning 
paper is officiously presented to those 
epicures who like their oysters pep- 
pered with aleading article. A glass 
of fair water, with a thimbleful of 
Cognac, neat as imported, finishes the 
repast. Thus having moderately 
eaten, and as moderately disbursed, 
the complacent connoisseur departs, 
like a giant refreshed, to get, as he best 
can, an appetite for dinner. 

The county of Wicklow, through 
which I took my way to the southern 
provinces, boasts two gigantic Sugar- 
loaves, the greater and the less ; tit- 
bits for the hammer of the geologist. 
Near to these I observed inferior ele- 
vations, which, pursuing the sensible 
nomenclature that prevails in these 
parts, I conclude to be denominated 
Nutmeg and Lemon, and have no 
doubt that rivulets of whiskey-punch 
meander in the vicinity. Although 
this county is unfortunately destitute of 
oysters, it nevertheless enjoys no mean 
celebrity in the purveyance of several 
other good things of this life, of which 
I will make sufficient mention in my 
forthcoming great gastronomic survey 
of Ireland. Just now, I only hint for 
the benefit of the initiated, that mul- 
let, red and grey, of large size and ex- 
quisite flavour, abound in the vicinity. 

We sleep at Arklow, famous as 
the nursery of Irish oysters. From 
hence, as well as from Wexford, the 
artificial oyster-beds are abundantly 
supplied with stock, which being fur- 
nished by the fishermen at so much 
per bushel, and laid upon the beds 
for two or three years, becomes a 
full-flavoured, well-conditioned oys- 
ter, all fat and no fin, instead of re- 
maining at home, all fin and no fat— 
so manifest are the advantages of tra- 
vel and a polite education. I have 
observed, however, that no trans- 

planted oyster ever does or can ac- 
quire that perfection of flavour which 
the native, properly so called, attains. 


[Nov.: 


These, as happens to animals of a 
higher grade in the social scale, have 
an intuitive raciness, a mother-wit, as 
it were, about them, which the epicure 
fails to discern in the more artificial 
mollusk. Not an oyster to be had 


nearer than the town of Wexford, 


where they enjoy a reputation in the 
manufacture of oyster-sauce—an equi- 
vocal reputation at best, as if nature 
ever intended that an oyster, good for 
any thing else, should be smothered 
in butter and flour, like plebeian tripe, 
or sans-culotte cow-heel. Oysters are 
cheap here—eightpence to a shilling 
the long hundred, and have‘ the like 
attributes with low-priced law, low- 
priced government, and other first- 
cost articles. They are not alone 
cheap, but moreover nasty. 

Make my way by an inland route to 
Limerick — cross the river Shannon 
at Killaloe. Here Saint Patrick was 
accustomed to enjoy eel-soup. 


‘¢ Nine hundred thousand vipers blue 
He charm’d with sweet discoorses, 
And dined on them at Killaloe, 

In soups and second coorses,” 


where the eels, as if in honour of the 
Saint, are to this day the best in Ire- 
land. The method of pursuing this 
fishery by charming the eels with 
“ sweet discoorses,” was supposed to 
have perished with the Saint himself, 
but has been latterly revived, with 
wonderful success, by the prime moun- 
tebank of the Poldoody Association. 
The majestic Shannon, like every 
thing else on the surface of the habit- 
able globe, has become the prey of 
Commissioners. Hercules in Lydia, 
Sampson among the Philistines, the 
Shannon inCommission. Iamnot, how- 
ever, disposed to quarrel with this par- 
ticular Commission, as a few Gilaroo 
trouts have been captured, and a capi- 
tal cray-fish discovered by some of the 
deputy-clerks, apprentice engineers, 
or seven-and-sixpenny surveyors, who 
crowd about the banks of the vene- 
rable stream, like Cornish choughs 
tugging at the carcass of a dead racer. 
Long life to you, Father Shannon— 
may you majestically flow until the 
Commissioners have done with you, 
let who will live to see it! 

Limerick is a wonderful place— 
wonderful in its beggars, more won- 
derful in its dirt, most wonderful in a 
column, surmounted by a little squab, 
pragmatical statue, in a white hat, 
which a bystander informed me with 
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a grin was intended to represent the 
Right Honourable Mr Forcible Fee- 
ble, a financial statesman, of whom I 
had never heard—any good. 

The Red Bank Burren oyster fur- 
nishes a staple commodity of the 
Limerick connoisseur, who enjoys it 
here in rare perfection, although de- 
prived of the “ appliances and means 
to boot” which the metropolis affords 
—here, the sepulchral cellar still 
yawns for the adventurous Dando— 
here, mutton-lights are still stuck in 
tin sconces round the walls—here, 
two-pronged forks, dirty napkins, and 
last week’s mustard it would be un- 
reasonable not to expect. The follow- 
ing is a verbatim copy of an announce- 
ment regarding a class of men who 
really deserve better treatment, which 
I found posted, in good legible type, 
round the walls of apparently the most 
extensive oyster emporium in ihe 
place, situate in the main street, not 
far from Moriarty’s hotel :— 

“ Gentlemen frequenting this esta- 
blishment are requested not to kick, 
beat, or otherwise abuse the waiters in 
attendance, as they have orders to be- 
have with the utmost politeness and 
attention. Any complaint to the con- 
trary will be attended to and redress- 
ea,”’ * 

I hope and trust, for the credit of 
Limerick, that this notification, point- 
edly indicating a bad state of society, 
no longer stares the tourist in the face, 
and that the brutal practices which 
called it forth have ceased to stigma- 
tize the oyster-eater of Garry-owen— 

‘“ That beautiful city called Cork” 
was long in a deplorable state of 
wretchedness, the only supply of oys- 
ters being that afforded by the fisher- 
men—a supply as precarious as their 
own existence. The Barry family, to 


Mob. 
Blackguard boys shouting. 


Two Oyster-men on foot. 
One ditto on horseback. 
A Watering-cart, conveying one blind Piper, one ditto Fiddler, 
playing distinct tunes with might and main. 
Two Oyster-men on foot. 

One ditto on horseback with a banner. 
Oyster-carts according to seniority, each carrying a banner. 
Donkey-carts with sweeps—Dustmen, two-and-two. 

Mob. 
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whom the County Cork is indebted 
for benefits of less importance, set se- 
riously to work to remove this na- 
tional degradation, and to a certain 
extent have succeeded in procuring 
for the city the benefit of at least a 
steady supply ; nevertheless, after ha- 
ving studied the Cork oyster almost 
to indigestion, I am unable to make a 
favourable report of it—size and fat- 
ness have been too much considered, 
flavour too litile. ‘* What care I for 
the thews and sinews ? give me the fla- 
vour, Master Shallow.”—The Oyster- 
bed Commissioners may, perhaps, ar- 
rive at more favourable conclusions. 
However undistinguished in a crusta- 
ceous point of view, Cork is a favou- 
rite with me,—the natives are frank 
and friendly,—their welcome is warm- 
er, and the parting squeeze of the 
hand more emphatic than elsewhere, 
and I owe them not a few of the hap- 
piest days of my life. Let us part 
fair— 

‘* Farewell to you, Cork, with your pep- 

per-box steeple, 
Your whiskey, your oysters, your girls, 
and your fun.” 

Back to the metropolis. The feast 
of Saint Michael answers to the 9th of 
August in England, being Oyster-day, 
a holiday among the oyster folks of 
the strictest obligation to get drunk. 
On this memorable day the oyster 
year is ushered in by a regular jollifi- 
cation—placards are distributed by the 
importers and owners of the beds, who 
give fétes, at which “ his Excellency 
the Lord- Lieutenant,” as the morning 
papers inform us, “ is expected to at- 
tend,” and send their retainers through 
the city, decorated with ribands, in 
solemn procession, the strict order of 
which I am enabled to exhibit, by 
permission of Oyster King-at- Arms. 


Blackguard boys shouting. 
Mob. 





* Iam sorry to say, an unvarnished fact. 
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In approaching the important and 
difficult topic of the respective merits 
of the various species of Irish oyster, 
the crustaceous enquirer is continually 
reminded that “ the action of fancy 
and taste seems to be affected by 
causes too various and minute to be 
enumerated with sufficient complete- 
ness for the purposes of philosophi- 
cal theory. Geometry is the same 
not only at Athens and London, but 
in the extremes of Nubia and Samar- 
cand*’’_oysters, on the contrary, are 
dissimilar, not only at Carlingford and 
Lissadell, but at Clontarf and Mala- 
hide ; nor can oyster-eaters be re- 
duced to fixed principles of action— 
Crito likes a mild oyster, mild as old 
Cheshire—Aristolarchus delights in a 
briny bivalve— Nokes decides in 
favour of a luscious Lissadell—the 
favourite of Stiles, on the contrary, 
must contain, at the very least, a table- 
spoonful of the Atlantic ocean; I 
shall not attempt the impossibility of 
assigning laws to the caprices of the 
palates, but proceed to state succinctly 
the physical characteristics of each 
species, and as far as an extensive 
course of eating has informed me, the 
claims of our several descriptions of 
oyster to precedence. The natural 
order, as it appears to me, of treating 
this subject is, a division into two 
great genera or classes, the fat or 
luscious oyster, and the briny or ma- 
rine. It is in the due admixture of 
these antagonising flavours that the 
true perfection of the fish, in my 
humble opinion, mainly consists. 

The Carlingford oyster wants no- 
thing that it should have, and has 
nothing that it should want—round 
and rough as a walnut, it opens white, 
fat, and juicy—neither too large nor 
too small, and blending with extreme 
delicacy the racy sharpness of the sea 
with the milder flavour of the fish—I 
demand justice for Carlingford. 

Appearances are greatly against the 
oyster of Burren, but for all that, it is 
vastly better than it looks. The cal- 
careous tegument is of a copperas tint, 
how imbibed I really know not; a 
sulphureous smell is emitted on the 
opening of the oyster, which, if the 
shell be pierced with the knife, is re- 
markably pungent ; the pearl is tinted 
of various hues, among which, pink 


and green predominate, and the fin or 
beard of the fish is of an olive green 
colour. The flavour is most delicious, 
but more Atlantic than that of the 


Carlingford, which, to some amateurs, 


is perfection itself. 

Malahide is peculiarly favoured in its 
contiguity to the metropolis, two hours 
being sufficient to bring the fish from 
its native bed to market. Their condi. 
tion is such as never to disappoint the 
expectation of the connoisseur, which 
sometimes happens with the provincial 
oyster—indeed, that of Malahide is 
usually sold too fresh, and is in per- 
fection on the second or third day 
after its removal. Its sole defect is 
being somewhat oversized ; this, how- 
ever, can be remedied by a careful 
selection ; as to flavour more cannot 
be said in its behalf than that it has 
been mistaken for a Carlingford ; 
more could not be said for the oyster 
of Baie, or the Lucrine lake. 

Lissadell or Sligo stands at the head 
of the luscious division—large, white, 
and fat, of a richness of flavour almost 
to excess—no oyster suffers more by 
carriage than this, and none can afford 
to suffer less. To eat itin perfection, 
the tourist must visit Sligo—whither 
I am accustomed to repair for the ex- 
press purpose once a-year. 

I need not say that there are few 
places round the coast destitute of the 
rock oyster, whose qualities deserve no 
particular mention. 

As I have no wish to take the bread 
out of the mouths of the recently ap- 
pointed Oyster-bed Commissioners, I 
forbear to go into the particulars of 
the crab and lobster trade, or to give 
in five minutes as much information, 
and more than they will be enabled to 
collect in two years’ time, at a cost to 
the country of several thousand 
pounds, 

The supply of lobsters to the me- 
tropolis is scanty and precarious—the 
price high, and the quality indiffe- 
rent — arising altogether from the 
want of a proper apparatus for captur- 
ing the fish, which swarm along the 
whole western coast—as well as from 
there being no steady market, or ex- 
tended consumption of lobsters in Ire- 
land. In the remoter parts of the 
country they are ludicrously cheap— 
in Dublin exorbitantly dear. 





* See an elaborate review of the poetry of Rogers, by Sir James Mackintosh. 
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Crabs are sweet, but of small size, 
never approaching the circumference 
of a Plymouth or a Cromer—and to 
conclude our summary, cray-fish are 
abundant, and periwinkles unknown 
as an article of commerce. 

But, alas! we are neglected, insulted, 
and contemned. My blood boils when 
I think ofthe contumely heaped upon 
our lovely Lissadells— our “ green 
fins” are devoured with thanklessness, 
and their very shells ground into 
powder to fertilize the fields of the 
Saxon and the stranger—our griev- 
ances are not the less grievous, be- 
cause nobody knows wherein they 
consist—the condition of our oysters 
is not less pitiable, in that they main- 
tain a dignified silence on the exciting 
topic of their wrongs. Apropos to in- 
sults, let me rouse the patriotic indig- 
nation of every lover of his country 
by a case exactly in point. 

Eating oysters in the Liverpool mar- 
ket one fine morning—not confining 
myself to any fish in particular—mere 
desultory eating—my attention was 
attracted to a tub promising extraor- 
dinary excellence. Approaching the 
vender, I pointed to the reservoir, and 
with much politeness enquired whence 
they were imported—* This here in 
that there tub ?” replied the merman 
—‘‘ them there hoysters is a Malahide, 
and no mistake—none of your Irish 
trash!" Shades of departed Pol- 
doodies, I exclaimed, is it come to 
this! Was it for this—O Ireland, O 
my country !—I could have ostracised 
the muffin- headed oyster-monger ; wil- 
lingly would I have scraped him to 
death with an oystershell. 

The awakened recollection of our 
wrongs instantaneously directs the 
mind to methods of redress, and the 
impartial historian is led, as naturally 
as pigs squeak, to a recital of the 
origin, means, and ends of the Pol- 
doody association. 

This illustrious body is the fifty- 
sixth association of the kind within as 
many years, its predecessors being 
thrown off in their turn, as regularly 
as my Lord Mayor's gown, or last 
year’s almanack. The subscription 
has been hitherto only a one-pound 
note, for which the subseriber was en- 
titled to cry “hear, hear!” three several 
times: within the twelvemonth—that 
1s to say, onee at the formation of the 
society, once at a meeting in Febru- 
ary, and the third and last time upon 
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the dissolution of the concern at the 
year’s end, when the patriotic subscri- 
ber, minus hig one-pound note, retired 
once again into the bosom of his fami- 
ly. What becomes of the one-pound 
notes so accumulated, none of the vic- 
tims ever venture to enquire, the im- 
pression being general, that such en- 
quiry would certainly lead to exposure, 
but by no means as certainly to resti- 
tution. The Poldoody Association, as 
its name sufficiently imports, is a last 
—a final—only one more, once more, 
and no more after that—an ultimate 
experiment for the current year ; after 
which a new association, with a new 
subscription, being also a last experi- 
ment, will be organized for the year 
1840, or, as the late celebrated Mr 
Richardson, the puppet-showman, was 
accustomed to express himself on simi- 
lar occasions, * the performances just 
over will immediately begin, and so 
keep perpetually beginning over and 
over again, ladies and gentlemen, to 
the end of the fair.” Justice to Ire- 
land is the ignis fatuus they pursue— 
nobody knows what it is, or where to 
have it—and as for catching it, you 
might as well try tolay hands on Spring- 
heeled Jack, or the Paddington ghost. 
—So—to use a more becoming illus- 
tration—So, when a four-posted bed- 
stead is upon the * go,”’ and the ham- 
mer of the officiating George Robins 
vibrates menacingly in the air, the ti- 
morous bidder is eloquently reminded 
that he is all done at fifteen and six- 
pence—no more at fifteen and six- 
pence—last time at fifteen and six— 
the eagle’s eye of the bargain-hunter 
dilates with anticipated possession— 
when lo!—instead of the emphatic 
gone!’ confirmed by the more em- 
phatic hammer's knock, the tantalising 
auctioneer turns to his attendant func- 
tionary with the freezing ejaculation, 
«« Jemmy, pass the lot.” 

The subscription to the Association 
of the current year has been reduced 
to a quarter of a hundred of oysters, 
or one shilling sterling, instead of a 
one-pound note, on the principle of 
small profits and quick return—not 
without a hope that the poverty and 
ignorance of the subscribers may pre- 
clude too narrow a scrutiny of the 
financial department, so that the ba- 
lance in hand may uninterruptedly 
find its way where previous balances 
have found their way before. Two 

hundred. oyster-eaters form a deputa- 
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tion to eat their way into the heart of 
Great Britain in the ensuing spring, 
giving a taste of their quality in the 
different towns as they go along, for 
the double purpose of puffing off the 
great Kerry Oyster, and of denouncing 
to the English people that “ traitor 
Guiness’s”’ draft and bottled stout. 

I am happy in the recollection of 
being present at the preliminary meet- 
ing of the Poldoody Association, hav- 
ing paid a quarter of a hundred of 
oysters for admission. Raised seats 
of rough deal, amphitheatrically dis- 
posed round the large room of the 
Oyster Exchange—a long table, co- 
vered with inky yellow baize, that had 
once been green, a few forms, and a 
high-backed chair, completed the fur- 
niture of the apartment. Two or 
three potato-faced damsels, in gay 
bonnets and shabby cotton shawls, as 
also a little girl, occupied the gallery, 
while liberal partisans, in greasy 
collars and cuffs, with beards of two 
days and shirts of a week’s standing, 
came dropping in, one by one, and 
took their seats, big with a love of 
oysters xad their country. The room 
was now nearly filled, a general scrap- 
ing of feet began to testify the im- 
patience of the auditory, as well as 
occasional cries of “delay of the 
house!” “up with the rag!” and 
“‘ give us back our money!” This 
last manifestation promptly called up 
a hard-featured, hungry-looking man, 
the treasurer of the embryo associa- 
tion, who declared, with great empha- 
sis, that it was contrary to all pre- 
cedent to return any money on any 
pretence whatever,” and concluded by 
moving Counsellor Cockle into the 
chair. A weary pause ensued—the 
learned chairman employing himself 
studiously in brushing his hat the 
wrong way—the treasurer in affecting 
to mend a pen—the potato-faced dam- 
sels in joining noses under their bon- 
nets, and the little girl in falling fast 
asleep. Something or somebody was 
evidently wanting—scraping of feet, 
whistling, and under-growling recom- 
menced, while several of the liberals 
put on their gossamers, with an ex- 
pression of their fears that the meeting 
was “no go.” In this anticipation 
they were happily disappointed—a 
bustle at the door announced the en- 
trauze of a person of importance, who 
was speedily identified by the hard- 
featured treasurer calling out, enthusi- 


astically, “ now, gentlemen, if you 
please, hallo for Dan!’’ When the 
cheering had subsided, the burly per- 
sonage thus distinguished settled the 
wig on his occiput by a couple of 
lateral twitches, folded his arms like a 
fish-fag preparing for battle, leered 
upon the potato-faced damsels in the 
gallery, and, in a mellifluous Kerry 
brogue delivered himself exactly as 
follows :—‘ Boys, here 1 am—(cries 
of ‘ there you are sure enough,’ with 
‘more power to your elbow’)—I am 
here to establish the Poldoody Asso- 
ciation—(cheers)—I do establish it— 
(cheers)—it is established. (Long- 
continued cheering.) Down then, 
every mother’s son, with his shilling. 
(Cries of ‘ make it tenpence!’) No, I 
will not make it tenpence—I will go 
the whole hog. (Hurra! and a cry of 
* go it, Dan!’) 

‘ Hereditary bondsmen, know you not 
Who would be free—themselves must ’"— 
I believe you know the rest. (A 
voice, ‘strike the blow!’) You have 
hit it. (Cheers.) I confess I am no 
longer a Repealer. (Hurra!) I de- 
mand three cheers for our mild and 
paternal administration. (Hurra, 
hurra, hurra—a—a!) Honestly, I 
hope for nothing from the Whigs—I 
am a Repealer in my heart—(hurra !) 
—join with me, then, heart and voice, 
in three hearty groans for the beastly 
Whigs. (Agh—Aagh—A—g—h!) 
One groan more. (Ba—a—a—h!) 
One cheer more. (Hurra—a—a—a !) 
A groan and a cheer both together. 
(Bah—hurra—bah—whew !) The 
Tithe Bill is a greater tyranny than 
ever was imposed upon Greek slaves 
by a Turkish House of Commons. 
(A voice, ‘ you voted for it.”) Never 
you mind that, nabocklish! (Cheers.) 
The appropriation clause was the 
brains of the bill, and they knocked 
the brains out. (The same voice, 
‘ you advised that yourself.) Silence, 
sir; I denounce you as an enemy to 
Ireland. (Awful yells, with cries of 
‘throw him over,’ ‘ Liffey him,’ and 
‘hit him on the head.’) The north is 
against us—(yelling)—the Northern 
Star is against us—(groans, and a cry 
of ‘ put it out’)—Carlingford is against 
us—(war-whoop.) [Here an oyster- 
man, with a strong northern accent, 
got up and said that Carlingford and 
the north had something else to do 
than lend themselves to a humbug 
agitation.] (Tremendous uproar.) 
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You are too far north for me. (Roars 
of laughter.) I'll tell you what, my 
boy, you shall have a plenary indul- 
gence if you'll join us. (Cries of ¢ you 
need it yourself,’ and a cheer for 
‘dirty Dens.’) There are sixteen 
different pairs of grievances inflicted 
upon Ireland by the bratal English 
faction, besides an odd one ; firstly— 
(¢ Cut it short.”) [Here the speaker 
was interrupted by a meagre oyster- 
man from the county of Down, who 
modestly suggested that a week should 
be allowed them for consideration of 
the Society’s prospectus.}] (Horrible 
uproar, with cries of ‘ traitor,’ ‘ spy,’ 
and ‘go to Manchester.’) Ay, let 
him goto Jericho, (‘Hear him.’) No; 
I am against hearing him—he can do 
us no good (cries of § pitch into him!’); 
he only wants to save his shilling. 
(Laughter.) I say, my old cock of 
the north, down with your lily-white 
hog. (Roars of laughter.) Oh! you 
see very well he hasn’t got one.’ 
(Shrieks of laughter, with a cry of 
“three groans for Scrub.”’) 

Not being able to discover wherein 
the interests of the country in general, 
or of the oyster trade in particular, 
were to profit by the above faithfully- 
reported Demosthenic display, I ven- 
tured timidly to ejaculate “‘ Question, 
question,” whereupon arose a tempest 
of horrific yells, under cover of which 
I received a friendly hint from the 
ugly treasurer to “ mug off,” an invi- 
tation he had no occasion to repeat. 
I was speedily clear of the frowsy 
Pandemonium, and amused myself 
endeavouring to recollect, as I walked 
along the street, whether history fur- 
nished another example of a jesting 
buffoon playing off his antics—not 
before a profligate king, or the minions 
of a profligate court, but openly and 
daringly, in the face of an acute and 
vigorous-minded nation, on whose 
bounty he chooses to depend for his 
daily bread. 


‘* Mais, revenons encore 4 nos huitres! ” 


With how many pleasing associa- 


tions do not our awakened remem- 
brances invest this noble animal. An 
oyster, sir, is one of the elements of 
social existence, a delicacy of no age, 
sex, or condition, but patent to the 
universal family of man. Your Jew 
abhors not an oyster, neither does 
your Mussulman throw it over his left 
shoulder ;—good in a scallop, better 
in a stew, best of all in the shell—good 
in pickle, in curry, in sauce—good at 
luncheon, before dinner, at supper— 
good to entertain a friend, good to eat 
by yourself—good when you are 
hungry, good, moreover, when you 
are not. 


‘* Happy the man who, void of care and 
strife, 

In silken or in leathern purse contains 

A splendid shilling—he ne’er hears with 
pain 

Fresh oysters cried.” 


So sung the amiable Phillips, who di- 
vided his affections between the oyster 
and the human race. The poor man 
eats oysters at a stall—you and I at 
our favourite tavern—the peer in his 
“salle 4 manger.’’ In lodgings, in 
chambers, in barracks, in the public 
office, in the editor’s room, the stu- 
dent, lawyer, soldier, secretary, and 
gentleman of the press recruits his ex- 
hausted spirits with an oyster—the 
emaciated valetudinarian thanks his 
kind doctor for permission to taste the 
nutritive and grateful food—the jaded 
actress, in an interval of her weary toil, 
despatches the prompter’s boy with a 
sixpence, and derives the life and 
energy of her closing act from the re- 
freshing stimulus of an oyster. 

Dando himself has declared—but 
hark, do I not hear the blowing horn 
of O’Ryan? It must be so—a fresh 
express arrived—waiter, my hat and 
pepper-box—quick, quick—gentle and 
oyster-loving reader, I bid you—— 


If the urgency of the moment had 
admitted, we presume our correspond- 
ent meant to add ‘an affectionate 
adieu.” 

C. N. 
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THE CORN LAWS; 


Tue high price of grain, originat- 
ing in the cold and wet summer which 
has just been concluded, has invested 
the subject of the Corn Laws with a 
new and unprecedented interest. Ever 
since the great constitutional change 
of 1832, more than average seasons 
had rewarded the labours of the hus- 
bandmen, and averted the much dread. 
ed evils of searcity or famitte. The 
summers from 1832 to 1836 were be- 
yond all precedent fine, insomuch, that 
in the year 1835, the price of grain 
fell, on an average for the whole year, 
to thirty-nine shillings and fourpence 
a quarter; considerably lower than it 
had been for two hundred years pre- 
ceding ; and although the crop of 
1837 was somewhat under an average, 
yet the average price of that year was 
fifty-five shillings and tenpence. To 
all practical purposes, therefore, the 
continuatice of the Corn Laws has 
been, since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, a matter of no importarice what- 
éver; the produce of the British is- 
lands during that period having been 
fully equal for the maintenance of its 
numerous inhabitants, and the prices 
so low, that, keeping in view the cer- 
tain advance that would have taken 

lace in the markets of the Baltic if 
he British ports had been entirely 
thrown open, hardly any importation 
whatever would have taken place from 
the continental states into this coun- 
try. And the experience of these 
years further demonstrates the grati- 
fying fact, that, without the assistance 
of any foreign nations whatever, the 
farmers of the United Kingdom are 
able to provide ample food for the 
maintenance of its own inhabitants, 
and in such abundance, as to have ren- 
dered the average price of grain for 
the five years preceding 1838 about 
forty-eight shillings a quarter only, 
being a lower rate than the average of 
any five preceding years since the 
time of Charles I. 

The cold winter of 1837-8, and the 
extraordinary rains of the summer of 
1838, however, both of which, it is be- 
lieved, were unprecedented in the me- 
mory of the oldest man living, have 
materially altered the rate of prices, 
and, in consequence, put the Radicals 
in possession of the most formidable 


weapon that exists for moving the pas- 
sions of the people. Partly under the 
effect of the lateness and scantiness of 
the harvest, produced by these extra- 
ordinary rains, the prices rapidly rose 
during last August and September, 
until they reached the point when; un- 
der the éxisting Corn Law, foreign 
grain was admitted at a nominal duty 
of one shilling a quarter, in conse. 
quence of which, an immense quanti- 
ty of subsistence, lying in bond in the 
different harbours of the kingdom, was 
immediately let loose into the coun- 
try, and, together with the fine wea- 
ther in England for the last fortnight 
in September, and in Scotland for the 
first fortnight of October, have again 
lowered the average price of wheat tothe 
moderate amotitit of sixty-two shillings 
a quarter. The apprehensions recently 
entertained, therefore, of scarcity and 
high prices, may be considered as ina 
great degree dispelled, and with them 
the pressure which it was expected 
would have been brought to bear next 
winter upon the landed interest. But 
still the question of the Corn Laws has 
been every where mooted, and in mary 
places made the subject of fierce in- 
vective against the Constitutional 
party ; and it cantiot be doubted; that 
in the next session of Parliament the 
force of the Revolutionists will be ina 
great degree concentrated on the at- 
tack of that branch of our institutions. 
Be they right, or be they wrong, it 
must be obvious to every one, that 
they are of the highest importance, 
and that all parties are alike interest- 
ed in their correct and dispassionate 
investigation ; the agriculturists from 
their vital interest in the produce of 
the soil ; the manufacturers from their 
no less essential dependence on the dis- 
posal of their labour. 

It is obvious, at first sight, that it is 
for the interest, politically speaking, 
of the supporters of the Reform Bill, 
that, in this great debate, the manufac- 
turing classes, who now so fiercely 
raise the cry for a total repeal of the 
Corn Laws, should, for a considerable 
time at least, be unsuccessful. That 
any change in the Corn Laws, parti- 
cularly the Radical one for which they 
contend, is a matter of the highest 
importance, no one can doubt; and of 
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their sense of this, they have afforded 
decisive evidence by the violent cla- 
mour they have raised, or attempted 
to raise, on the subject in the manu- 
facturing districts during the last few 
months. That it is a subject involved 
in much obscurity, and on which the 
ablest statesmen and political econo- 
mists have long differed, is matter of 
universal notoriety. That it is a sub- 
ject on which the great bulk, both of 
the Commons and Lords, are adverse 
to any change is proved both by the 
large majorities of each house who 
have thrown out any measure for any 
alteration since the Reform Act pass- 
ed, and the general quiescence which 
has prevailed on the subject until the 
recent rise of prices rendered it an 
agitating subject to the working class- 
es. If, then, a branch of our institu- 
tions, framed with so much eare—for- 
tified by such arguments—supported 
by such interests, is at once to give 
way, not before the accumulated weight 
of intellect developed among the in- 
telligent by years of discussion, but 
before the fierce passton roused among 
the populace by months of privation, 
it will afford an argument against the 
recent change in the constitution more 
powerful than was ever broached dur- 
ing the heat of the contest by its worst 
enemies. How, in the words of the 
Dukeof Wellington’s famous question, 
is the Queen’s Government to be car- 
ried on under the Reform Bill, if a 
branch of our laws, on which, till the 
pressure began, both houses of Parlia- 
ment were, by large majorities, decid- 
edly adverse to any change, is at once 
to give way before a fierce war-cry 
raised among the masses of the com- 
munity ? And what security have we 
that any part of our institutions will 
stand the shock of adverse fortune, if 
one of the most important of them— 
that with which the great interests of 
national subsistence and national inde- 
pendenee are wound up, is swept away, 
not by the progressive accumulation 
of national thought in periods of calm 
consideration, but by the vehement 
outery or imaginary terrors occasioned 
by the first rainy season which oecur- 
po after the passing of the Reform 

ill ? 

The Radicals, however, will proba- 
bly care very little for the discredit 
which such a precipitate convulsion 
would bring upon their favourite mea- 
sure of Reform, provided they succeed 
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in the substantial objects of agitating 
the masses; and inspiring terror in the 
holders of property. They no longer 
support “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” Mazima Charta 
has already run its course; six years 
have done for it what six hundred 
years had not done for the Charter of 
Runnymede. Discarding altogether 
the ladder on which they climbed up 
to power, rivalling the most furious 
Tories in the invectives which they 
pour out upon the Reform Bill; de- 
nouncing their condition, under the 
tyranny of the middle classes, as far 
worse than it was under the Borough- 
mongers, the Radicals now openly 
clamour for the objects which we all 
along maintained they alone had at 
heart during the Reform mania ; they 
publicly admit that not participation 
in, but exclusive possession of, supreme 
power, is the object of their desire, 
and that unless they immediately get 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suf- 
frage, Vote by Ballot; and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, all that they have 
hitherto obtained is a mere mockery 
and an aggravation of their sufferings. 
The people’s charter is the best com- 
mentary on the objects and the effects 
of the Reform Bill. 

The argument which is constantly 
maintained against the Corn Laws is 
shortly as follows. 

Wheat, it is said; can be raised in 
Poland at from twenty-one to twenty- 
five shillings a quarter, and it may be 
laid down at any time at any harbour 
in Great Britain at from twenty-five 
to thirty shillings. If, then, the har- 
bours were permanently opened we 
should obtain provisions at little more 
than half the price which we at pre- 
sent pay for them. The advantages 
of such a change would be incalcula- 
ble ; every poor man would find him- 
self suddenly in possession of double 
his income. The large surplus which 
would remain at the disposal of all 
classes, after providing for their neces- 
sary wants, would immensely increase 
their general comfort, and proportion- 
ally augment the quantity of the lux- 
uries and- conveniences of life they 
would be enabled to purchase. The 
home market for our manufacturers 
would thus increase with the prosperity 
of all the industrious classes. The 
foreign vent for our manufacturing 
industry would be equally extended 
by the vast impulse whicl would be 
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given to foreign agriculture by the 
increased demand for its productions 
in this country, and the increased 
wealth which our extensive purchases 
of their produce would diffuse through 
foreign states. Theagricultural classes, 
or labourers, who might be thrown 
out of employment in the British 
islands, in the first instance, would 
speedily find a more profitable occu- 
pation for themselves and their fami- 
lies by engaging in the manufacturing 
establishments, to whom this auspici- 
ous change would communicate an 
unheard-of degree of activity and ex- 
tension. All classes will in the end 
be benefited who really deserve en- 
couragement—few, even for a time, 
injured in the disposal of their indus- 
try. None, in the long run, will 
suffer but the selfish aristocrats who 
have hitherto saved themselves from 
insolvency by levying an enormous 
tax upon the other classes of the com- 
munity. 

If any considerable proportion even 
of the considerations thus urged in 
favour of a radical change of the Corn 
Laws were well founded, we should 
be the last to contend for the main- 
tenance of the existing order of 
things. But it is just because we are 
convinced that none of these effects 
will take place, but the very reverse 
ensue ; and that the interests of all 
classes will suffer, and of none more 
than the manufacturers themselves, 
while the national independence will 
be irrevocably destroyed, and the 
means of maintaining our maritime su- 
periority and foreign exports finally 
extinguished, that we so strenuously 
contend against an innovation fraught 
with such disastrous consequences. 

Is it, then, really certain that an 
unrestricted importation of foreign 
grain would, in the long run, lower 
the money price of provisions to the 
British labourers? We apprehend 
it is extremely doubtful whether it 
would have this effect after the lapse 
of a certain number of years. Nay, 
we have little doubt that the result in 
the end would be that the price of sub- 
sistence would be raised to the British 
consumer. It may safely be conceded 
that, in the first instance, the abolition 
of the Corn Laws would occasion a 
considerable fall in the price of British 
grain, because it would bring into 
competition with the British farmer an 
extensive class of producers who raise 
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their farm produce on richer soils, 
under finer climates, or with cheaper 
labour. But would this effect be per- 
manent? Would the price of grain, 
at the end of five or seven years, re- 
main at the low standard to which it 
had been reduced by the sudden influx 
of foreign competition? Nothing can 
be clearer than thatit would not. The 
depression of price would immediately 
throw a large portion of British arable 
land out of tillage ; the higher or in- 
ferior soils would cease to be cultivated, 
because they could not be cultivated 
for a profit; and heath or broom 
would resume their dominion over a 
large part of the now cultivated tracts 
in England. This effect would be 
inevitable ; for although, in the end, 
rent and wages might be forced down 
by necessity to the lower level induced 
through the change of prices, yet we 
know by experience that this would 
only be the case after a protracted 
course of suffering on the part of both 
the agricultural labourers and farmers, 
and after the destruction of a large 
part of the capital now employed in 
the cultivation of the soil. In the in. 
terim, as the prices the farmer received 
for his grain and other produce had 
generally fallen, while his rent and 
expense of culture had undergone little 
or no diminution, he would be unable 
to continue his expenditure on the less 
productive soils, and be compelled to 
concentrate his efforts upon those to 
which nature has been most bountiful. 

What, then, would be gained by 
such a change but an alteration in the 
class and the nation by whom our 
subsistence was to be furnished? The 
home-growers would be depressed as 
much as the foreign growers would 
be encouraged in their operations. 
The market would not in the end 
overflow ; it would only be compe- 
tently supplied, and depend in part on 
foreign instead of domestic industry. 
If Poland and Russia produce more 
for the British manufacturers, Great 
Britain and Ireland would produce 
less. Farming, to the extent of per- 
haps three millions of quarters annu- 
ally, would be destroyed in the British 
isles, and farming to a similar extent 
would be called into existence on the 
banks of the Vistula or the Dnieper. 
But there could not be any permanent 
increase of the supply over the de- 
mand. Foreign competition would 
do for British agriculture what British 
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manufactures would do, and have 
often done, when so admitted, to 
foreign manufacturing industry, viz., 
roduce a total destruction of a large 
part of the deluged branch of industry. 
We might, according to Mr Canning’s 
hyperbole, by so doing call a new 
world into existence to correct the 
balance of the old ; but would we not, 
in the perilous attempt, submerge, as 
he has done, the one continent, in pro- 
portion as we elevated the other ? 

The fundamental error of the oppo- 
nents of the Corn Laws on this point 
is, that they suppose two things to 
continue which can never co-exist in 
the same country, or even in the same 
district of country, viz., permanently 
reduced prices, and a permanently 
overflowing supply. Common sense 
as well as universal experience, de- 
monstrate that no such result can per- 
manently take place. It may ensue, 
and often does ensue for a time, but 
such a state of things never has been, 
and never can be, lasting. The manu- 
facturing classes are well aware of this 
on their own side of the question. 
Give us, they invariably say, a free 
importation, and we will, by the su- 
perior greatness of our manufactures, 
extinguish the production of every 
competing state. The main ground 
of their numerous and at present well- 
founded complaints against the British 
Government is, that they have ne- 
glected to stipulate for the advantage 
of importation at moderate duties with 
the other countries with whom we 
have concluded reciprocity treaties. 
Yet, strange to say, they do not see, 
or affect not to see, that a similar re- 
sult must ensue from the unrestricted 
importation of foreign grain into the 
British harbours, and that the same 
necessity which would compel the one 
half of the iron-masters of France to 
blow out their furnaces, if the hard- 
ware goods of Birmingham and Car- 
ron were admitted duty-free into the 
French harbours, must compel the 
British farmer to consign a large part 
of his fields to the heath-fowl and the 
plover, if Polish grain is admitted duty- 
free to the British harbours. 

Holding it, then, as clear that the 
necessary effect of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws would be a great increase 
of foreign, and a great diminution of 
British agriculture, the question is, 
would such a state of things afford 
any guarantee for a considerable or 
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permanent reduction in the price of 
the necessaries of life to the working 
classes of Great Britain? Nothing 
seems clearer than that such an ex- 
pectation would prove altogether illu- 
sory. The impetus given to foreign 
agriculture would immediately and 
considerably raise the price of foreign 
grain, while the same causes would in 
the same proportion lower that of 
British. Polish wheat would rise 
from twenty-five shillings a quarter to 
thirty-five or forty ; British would fall 
from fifty-five to forty-five or forty. 
But would this effect continue when 
the produce of British agriculture, 
yielding to the effect of a competition 
which it could not withstand, was ra- 
pidly and progressively diminishing ? 
It clearly would not. The foreign 
grower would gradually beat down 
the British, and get the monopoly of 
the British market into his own hands. 
The moment this auspicious state of 
things arrived, the competition being 
practically at an end, prices would 
gradually rise again; the foreign 
grower, finding himself relieved from 
the competition with the British one, 
would at once raise his prices. The 
banks of the Elbe and the Vistula 
would wave with abundant and luxu- 
riant harvests, while those of the 
Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde, 
would in great part be restored to the 
wilderness of nature ; but it is by no 
means clear that the operative of 
Manchester or Glasgow would eat 
his bread cheaper, because he had 
practically come to depend upon the 
wheat-growers of Poland instead of 
those of his own country. 

Instances of the practical working 
of unis principle are of every day’s 
occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
every great town. If some essential 
article of consumption, such as coal, 
is raised in its immediate vicinity, as 
is the case in Birmingham, Newcastle, 
or Glasgow, and by the opening of a 
railway or canal, the same article is 
suddenly thrown into it in vast quan- 
tities from a more remote mineral dis- 
trict, where the cost of production is 
not a third of what it is in the crowded 
avenues to the city, the ultimate effect 
is, not that both parties continue their 
operations, and the citizens obtain the 
undiminished benefit of their continued 
competition, but that, after a short and 
severe struggle, one or other is driven 
out of the field. — party who can 
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produce the article cheapest in the 
end prevails, and the moment that he 
finds himself relieved from the pres- 
sure of his antagonist, he immediately 
raises the price upon the now defence- 
less consumer. Numerous have been 
the instances in which similar distant 
competition has been introduced by 
the steam communication of late 
years, in the supply of great cities 
with the staple articles of their con- 
sumption, and a great reduction of 
price has often, in the first instance, 
been the consequence; but no perma- 
nent alteration in the price of these 
articles has taken place. Eggs, poul- 
try, and vegetables are brought in 
profusion to the Glasgow market, by 
the steam-boats from Ireland and the 
Highlands ; but these articles are just 
as dear in the Glasgow market now as 
they were before steam-power was 
applied to the purposes of navigation, 
The small farmers of Renfrewshire 
and Lanarkshire have been as much 
depressed by the change as those of 
Ireland and Argyleshire have been 
benefited. And it has been proved, 
in one memorable instance, running 
through a course of centuries, that a 
great people derive no permanent be- 
nefit in the form of a reduction of the 
prices of the necessaries of life, by a 
free importation of grain from distant 
states. By the extension of their 
power over all the nations adjoining 
the Mediterranean, as well as by the 
incessant clamours of the Roman po- 
pulace for cheap bread, the Roman 
Government was early obliged to ad- 
mit a free importation of grain from 
Sicily, Lybia, and Egypt, the great 
granaries of mankind in ancient times. 
And what was the result? Exactly 
what we contend would ensue from the 
application of a similar principle to 
the British islands, The Italian cul- 
tivation was destroyed as much as the 
African or Egyptian was increased ; 
the price of grain underwent no dimi- 
nution to the Roman populace, but 
was fully higher, on an average, than 
it has been in England for the last ten 
years, while the small arable farms of 
Italy, the nursery of the legions, were 
absorbed in great sweeps of pasture ; 
the race of independent cultivators 
was destroyed; the strength of the 
vitals of the state was consumed ; and 
at length the independence of the cen- 
tral provinces of the empire was de- 
stroyed, and the Mistress of the World, 


[Noy. 
as Gibbon has remarked, came to 
depend for her subsistence upon the 
floods of the Nile. 

But suppose this effect not to take 
place : suppose that, in consequence of 
the unrestricted admission of foreign 
grain, the price of subsistence is per. 
manently lowered to the British con- 
sumer, we deny that any benefit what- 
ever would in the end accrue to the 
working classes of Great Britain. If, 
indeed, they could succeed -in main. 
taining their money-wages at their 
present level, they would be very great 
gainers indeed by the change; al. 
though the withering effect of the 
destruction of the agricultural classes 
would, in the end, come to react on 
this temporary prosperity of the ma- 
nufacturing classes. But could the 
manufacturing operatives, or any class 
of labourers, keep their money- wages 
up at their present level, if a perma- 
nent reduction in the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life had taken place? 
Nothing is clearer than that they 
could not. The money-rate of wages, 
wholly independent of the price of 
provisions from year to year, is en- 
tirely regulated by it, other things 
being equal, from ten years to ten 
years. If by the free importation of 
foreign grain the money price of it 
is reduced one-half, the ultimate result 
will be, that wages will fall one-half 
also, It is impossible it can be other- 
ways; for even if the reduction did 
not ensue from any other cause, it 
would inevitably be brought about by 
the great impulse given to population, 
and consequent multiplication of la- 
bourers, under the influence of undi- 
minished money-wages and augmented 
ease of circumstances, and an increas- 
ed durable fall in the price of the 
necessarics of life. 

Past history and present experience 
alike concur in demonstrating this 
important fact, In the time of the 
Norman Conquest the price of wheat 
was from three shillings and sixpence 
to five shillings a quarter: but never- 
theless the labourers had not half the 
command of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life they have now, for 
the money-wages of labour were 4 
halfpenny a-day during the remainder 
of the year, and a penny in haryest. 
Provisions are incomparably cheaper 
in Poland and in Russia than in this 
country; but are the Polish or Rus- 
sian peasants half as comfortably fed, 
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lodged, or clothed, as the correspond- 
ing classes in this country? Every 
one knows that, so far from being so, 
or obtaining any benefit whatever 
from the cheap price of provisions in 
their own country, they are, in truth, 
the most miserable labourers in Eu- 
rope, and feed upon miserable rye- 
bread, in the midst of the splendid 
wheat crops which they raise for the 
more opulent consumersin this country. 
In the southern provinces of Russia, 
wheat is often only ten shillings a 
quarter, from the total want of any 
market. But what is the consequence ? 
Why, that wages are so low that the 
Cossack horseman gets only eight 
shillings and sixpence a-year of pay 
from Government. Wheat and pro- 
visions of all sorts are much cheaper 
in Ireland than in Great Britain ; but, 
nevertheless, the Irish labourers do 
not enjoy one-half of the comforts or 
necessaries of life which fall to the 
lot of their brethren on this side of the 
Channel. Provisions of all sorts are 
extravagantly dear in all parts of 
America, Canada, and Australia ; but, 
high as they are, the wages of labour, 
from the rapid growth of these colo- 
nies, are still higher, and the condition 
of the labouring classes is beyond all 
precedent prosperous and comfortable. 
The mere necessaries of life are sold 
almost for nothing in Hindostan and 
China, but, so far from obtaining any 
benefit from that low rate of prices, 
the labouring classes are so poor as 
to taste hardly any thing but rice and 
water ; and wages are so low, seldom 
exceeding twopence a-day, that every 
sea-boy, foot-soldier, and horseman, 
has two, and every native three at- 
tendants to wait upon his person. 
Examples of this sort prove how ex- 
tremely ill-founded is the common 
opinion, that permanent low prices 
must necessarily produce comfort to 
the working classes, and tend to show 
that Mr Smith was much nearer the 
mark when he said, “ High prices and 
plenty are prosperity, low prices and 
want are misery.” 

So much habituated are ordinary 
observers, however, to consider low 
prices as the invariable concomitant of 
prosperity, and so true is it that for a 
season, or even a course of seasons, 
which are particularly fine, the work- 
ing classes obtain the full benefit of 
the reduction of prices, that there is 
No one proposition in political economy 
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which will be more readily conced- 
ed by the well-informed, and more 
obstinately resisted by the ordinary 
mass of observers. And the difficulty 
of acquiring just views on this subject 
is much increased by the fact, that,— 
though the money-wages of labour in 
the long run necessarily sink with the 
fall in the price of provisions, and, 
consequently, the well-being of the 
population in the end has no connex- 
ion with the money price of provi- 
sions,—yet the density of the popula- 
tion, and the capacity of the state to 
maintain in comfort an increase of 
inhabitants, are in a great degree de- 
pendent upon ihe fertility of the soil, 
and the money-price at which provi- 
sions can be obtained for the people. 
Other things being equal, unquestion- 
ably the plain of Lombardy, or the 
provinces of Brabant, will be more 
populous than the sands of Bourdeaux, 
or the heaths of Old Castile. But, 
without disputing that the capacity 
of the soil to yield an increase of sub- 
sistence is the most important ele- 
ment in considering the means of 
future increase which are afforded to 
the people, there is nothing more 
certain than that such capability is no 
test whatever either of their present 
or future prosperity. No further 
proof of this is necessary than is 
afforded by the Irish Catholics swarm- 
ing in rags and poverty in one of the 
richest and most aburdant soils in 
Europe, while the Scotch peasantry 
are living in comparative affluence 
and comfort on the churlish, soil, and 
under the clouded skies, of Caledonia. 

As little is there any foundation for 
the opinion which commonly passes 
as an axiom incapable of dispute with 
the opponents of the Corn Laws, that 
a free trade in grain with the Conti- 
nent would immensely extend the 
market that would be opened for our 
manufactures in the states benefited 
by our purchases of grain, For, in 
the first place, what security have we 
that these great grain countries, par- 
ticularly Russia, Poland, and Prussia, 
which are at this moment entirely sub- 
ject to the influence of the Czar, will 
ever make any concessions in return for 


“the favour of their produce? All past 


experience demonstrates that they 
will gladly accept any relaxation on 
our part in favour of their agriculture, 
but as strenuously resist any relaxa- 
tion on their part in fayour of our 
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manufactures. Their reciprocity is 
allon one side. They will thankfully 
take every thing, but give nothing. 
We admit this is unreasonable—ab- 
surd—and, in the end, impolitic. We 
only assert it as a fact, and we must 
deal with mankind as they are, not 
risk Hazardous innovations upon spe- 
culations of what they should be. 
We abandoned our navigation laws 
in order to conciliate Prussia, and 
she immediately met us with the 
Prusso-Germanic league, which ar- 
rayed five-and-twenty millions of Ger- 
mans in a hostile commercial com- 
bination against this country, and 
practically loaded all British manu- 
factures, through the whole extent 
of their territories, with an ad 
valorem duty of fifty per cent. We 
equalised the duties on French and 
Portuguese wines in the hope that 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries would 
make a similar concession in favour 
of the manufactures of this country ; 
but we have looked in vain for any re- 
duction of the French duties on Bri- 
tish iron or cotton goods. We con- 
cluded a reciprocity treaty in 1826 
with Sweden and Norway, as usual 
all on one side ; and hardly a year has 
since elapsed which has not been 
marked with a fresh imposition of du- 
ties on British goods and manufactures 
in the Scandinavian harbours. We 
have taken Belgium and Portugal 
under our peculiar protection as re- 
volutionary states, and, in fact, solely 
propped up their existence during the 
last seven years ; and, in return, they 
have loaded our manufactures with 
such progressively increasing duties, 
that the British exports to both these 
countries are now L.500,000 a-year 
less than they were prior to 1830, 
when our revolutionary protection 
commenced. These facts demonstrate 
on how precarious a footing any hopes 
are rested of our obtaining any con- 
cessions in favour of British manufac- 
tures from any relaxation, how import- 
ant soever on our part, on foreign 
agricultural industry, and how obsti- 
nately other nations cling to the sys- 
tem of prohibitory protections to their 
own manufactures, notwithstanding 
the most unreserved advances on our 
part to a more liberal system of com- 
mercial policy. 

But even if it were otherwise, and 
we possessed a perfect security that by 
abolishing the duties on foreign corn, 


we should succeed in obtaining a free 
importation for our goods into the 
northern states, we positively deny— 
and here is the vital point of the ar- 
gument—that such extension of the 
foreign market would, upon the whole, 
afford any benefit to the British manu- 
facturers. No one, indeed, can for an 
instant doubt that if our manufacturers 
could retain the home market for their 
produce at its present level, and at the 
same time obtain, by the free importa- 
tion of foreign grain, a proportional 
extension of the foreign market for 
their produce in the great grain states 
of the Continent, they would be very 
great gainers indeed by the change. 
But would they be able to do this? 
And would not the transference of our 
orders for grain from domestic to fo. 
reign agriculturists necessarily induce 
as great a diminution in the home 
market for our manufactures as it oc. 
casioned an increase in the foreign? 
That is the vital point of the case; 
but, nevertheless, it is continually 
overlooked by the opponents of the 
Corn Laws, who uniformly hold out 
an extension of the foreign sale for 
our manufactures, upon the whole, asa 
necessary and immediate result of the 
abolition of our duties on foreign 
grain, wilfully shutting their eyes to 
the simultaneous and equal decline of 
the home market. But is it not as 
clear as any proposition in arithmetic, 
that the quantity required for the 
wants of our people remaining the 
same, no advantage could possibly 
accrue to our manufacturers by trans- 
ferring their encouragement to agri- 
culture from the home market to fo- 
reign states? If, in consequence of 
living in great part on Polish grain, 
the Polish landholders and cultivators 
are so much enriched as to be able to 
purchase a greater quantity of our 
manufactures, it is quite clear that the 
British farmers, who at present exclu- 
sively supply the home market, would 
be impoverished to the same extent, 
and that what is gained at the one end 
would be lost at the other. If the 
grain at present consumed by the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom is 
five-and-twenty millions of quarters, all 
raised by the home growers, which is, 
probably, not far from the mark, and, 
in consequence of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, five millions of these 
quarters were to come to be habitually 
provided for us by foreign states, the 
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market for our manufactures would in 
no degree be extended. British agri- 
culture would produce five millions of 
quarters less, and Polish agriculture 
five millions of quarters more; but 
still the supply of five-and-twenty 
millions of quarters would remain the 
same, and the extension of our foreign 
exports, by the creation of five millions 
of quarters of new foreign grain, would 
be exactly compensated by the con- 
traction of the home market for five 
millions of quarters previously in the 
course of annual production in the 
British Islands. 

But, in truth, this is putting the ar- 
gument a great deal too favourably 
for the anti-Corn Law party ; for no- 
thing can be clearer than that, by such 
a transfer of agriculture from the Bri- 
tish islands to the shores of the Vis- 
tula, the possible, or perhaps probable 
extension of the market for our ma- 
nufactures, by the increased wealth 
thrown into foreign states, would bear 
no sort of proportion to the certain 
diminution of the home market from 
the depression of our agriculture. Mr 
Smith has long ago stated, that the 
most profitable trade for every state 
is that which is carried on between the 
town and the country, and that the 
home market for our manufactures is 
worth all foreign markets put toge- 
ther. It is a much more profitable 
thing to have a good market in our 
next-door neighbour than in a distant 
state. The habits of our own people 
are formed to the consumption of our 
own manufactures in the first instance, 
and the purchase of foreign luxuries 
only in the second. In foreign coun- 
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tries the case is the reverse : their prin- 
cipal consumption is of their own ar- 
ticles of luxury. A much larger pro- 
portion of the wealth derived from the 
sale of their produce will be employed 
in the purchase of our manufactures if 
they are fed by their own farmers than 
if they are fed by those of foreign 
states. Iften millions’ worth of Baltic 
grain is purchased for the supply of 
the British market, a considerable 
part of it will, no doubt, return to 
our operatives in the shape of an ex- 
tended demand for British manufac- 
tures. But a much larger proportion 
of the same sum will take that pro- 
fitable direction, if it is laid out in the 
purchase of grain raised in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. The reason is ob- 
vious. British manufactures are a 
necessary to the British farmers and 
cultivators. But to the foreign land- 
holders or cultivators great part of 
our manufactures are unknown luxu- 
ries. A large portion of the agricul- 
tural wealth on the Continent will be 
spent on Continental luxuries, and a 
comparatively small proportion will be 
directed towards the purchase of ar- 
ticles manufactured in the British 
Islands. 

Further, it appears, from the most 
correct calculations which have recent- 
ly been made, that the total amount of 
agricultural produce annually raised 
in Great Britain and Ireland, is two 
hundred and forty-six millions ster- 
ling ; and the total amount of its ma- 
nufactures annually reared is only 
one hundred and forty-eight mil- 
lions.* This fact demonstrates, in the 
most striking manner, both how much 





* Estimate of the Value of Produce and Property annually raised in Great Britain 
and Ireland, by the Combination of Capital with all animate and inanimate power.* 


AGRICULTURE. 
Grain of all sorts, ‘ : . L.86,700,000 
Hay, grass, field turnips, vetches, &c. . . 113,000,000 
Potatoes, ‘ é ‘ ‘ . 19,000,000 
Gardens, orchards, and nurseries, : ° 3,800,000 
Timber cut down, hops, seeds, &c. . 2,600,000 
Cheese, butter, eggs, &c. . 6,000,000 
Manure and labour in rearing cattle, ° ° 3,500,000 
Hemp and wool, labour included, ° d 12,000,000 


(Note continued on next page.) 





L. 246,600,000 








* Pebrer’s Statistical Tables, p. 550. 
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superior the agricultural interest in 
the state still is to the manufacturing, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase 
of manufactures of all sorts of late 
years, and also the essential injury 
which would be inflicted upon our ma- 
nufacturers themselves, if, by a change 
of policy injurious to our own agri- 
culturists, any serious diminution were 
to take place in the home market for 
our manufactures; for it appears, from 
the Parliamentary returns, that the 
total export of British manufactures, 
on an average of three years, ending 


Total property annually produced, 


Declared value of manufactures exporte 


three years, 


It is quite clear, therefore, that, not- 
withstanding the high-sounding repre- 
sentations which they make of their 
immense importance to the national 
wealth, and the vast masses of wealth 
which they exhibit in particular dis- 
tricts, the manufactures for the export 
sales hardly produce a twelfth part of 
the annual income derived from the in- 
dustry of the nation, and will bear no 
proportion, either in point of magni- 
tude or importance, either to the ag- 
riculturists or the manufacturers for 
the home market. The former pro- 
duce at least five times, the latter 
about double, the wealth annually cre- 


Families employed in Agriculture. 


773,000 

74,000 
131,000 
220,000 


In England, 
In Wales, 
In Scotland, 
In Ireland, 


1,198,000 


in 1837, two of which were the most 
prosperous that ever were known, was 
about L.48,500,000, the numbers be. 
ing as stated below.* 

Considerably more than two-thirds, 
therefore, of our whole manufactures 
are raised for the supply of the home 
market ; and of the total wealth of the 
British islands, which amounts at pre- 
sent to above five hundred millions a. 
year, hardly a twelfth part is produced 
by the manufactures for the export 
sales, the numbers being as follows :— 


‘ “ 5 L.514,000,000 
d, on average of last 


48,500,000} 


ated by the manufacturers for the ex- 
portsales. Nothing, therefore, could 
be so impolitic, nay, so absolutely in- 
sane, as to adopt any measure calcu- 
lated to injure the interests of a class 
producing nine-tenths of the national 
wealth for the sake of one producing 
only one-tenth. 

The same conclusions are derivable 
from the survey of the different em- 
ployments of our population. It ap- 
pears from the Population Returns of 
1821 that the total number of families 
employed in manufactures, agricul- 
ture, and neutral employment stood as 
follows :— 


Manufactures. 


1,118,000 
41,000 
190,000 
232,000 


1,581,000 


Neutral. 


454,000 

31,000 
127,000 
106,000 








-718,000 





MANUFACTURES, 


Cotton, 

Silk, 

Woollen, 

Linen, 

Leather, ‘ ° 
Hardware, . ° ° 
China, glass, pottery, &c. . 
Jewellery, plate, &c. 


Paper, furniture, colours, printing and book apparatus, &c. 


Miscellaneous, 


L.31,000,000 
8,000,000 
16,250,000 
11,000,000 
15,000,000 
17,300,000 

. 5,900,000 
. 3,400,000 
9,000,000 
31,200,000 


L. 148,050,000 


* Declared value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactur ted, 1835: 
L.47,372,000; 1836, L.53,368,000; 1837, L,47,262,000. oe a 


t Pebrer’s Statistical Tables, p, 350. 
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The families employed in manufac- 
tures, therefore, are upwards of 300,000 
less than those employed in agricul- 
ture, or who gain their subsistence in 
other ways. Keeping in view that 
the produce of British agriculture is, 
in round numbers, two hundred and 
fifty millions sterling, while that of 
British manufactures is only one hun- 
dred and fifty, and that of the latter 
branch not more than fifty millions is 
raised for the export sale, it may rea- 
sonably be presumed that of the neu- 


Families dependent on 


Agriculture, 

Manufactures for home con- 
sumption (2-3ds of 
1,581,000), . 

Neutral class dependent on 
agriculture and home ma- 
nufactures (11-12ths of 
718,000), 


—_——-—-_—— 


2,909,350 


In other words, all the families de- 
pendent upon our foreign manufac- 
tures are not a jifth-part of those de- 
pendent upon the agriculture and home 
manufactures of the kingdom; and 
even adding to the latter class the 
whole of those employed in the foreign 
trade connected with our export ma- 
nufactures, it may safely be concluded 
that the population employed in agri- 
culture and the home trade, and the 
branches of industry dependent on 
them, is at least six times as numerous 
as those engaged in the manufactures 
for the foreign markets and the em- 
ployments connected with that branch 
of industry. 

Further, when the working-classes 
are so exceedingly willing to impose 
upon the British farmers the burden of 
unrestrained foreign competition, are 
they equally ready to give them the 
benefit of a similar burden of restric. 
tions existing in favour of their own 
industry? They are not. Their re- 
ciprocity, like that of the modern Li- 
berals, is all on the one side. We 
hear a great deal of the necessity and 
expedience of allowing Polish wheat 
to come in duty-free to the British 
harbours; but we do hear nothing 
from these gentlemen of the proprie- 
ty of admitting French silks, Swiss 
chintzes, Silesian calicoes, or Saxon 
cloths, on thé same terms to the Bri- 


1,198,000 | 


1,054,000 | 


657,350 | 
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tral class the dependence on agricul- 
ture and home manufactures will be 
divided from the dependence on fo- 
reign manufactures nearly in the same 
proportion ; in other words, not more 
than a twelfth part of the neutral class 
can be considered as dependent upon 
foreign manufactures ; and the num- 
bers of the people may be arranged, 
according to the interests in the state 
on whieh they depend, nearly as fol- 
low :— 


Families dependent on 


Manufactures for foreign 

market (1-83d of 1,581,000), 527,000 
Neutral class dependent on 

foreign manufactures 


(1-12th of 718,000), 59,750 


586,750 


tish market. Yet it is evident that 
the British manufacturers are much 
better able to withstand a free impor- 
tation with foreigners than the British 
cultivators ; for in capital and machi- 
nery England is far in advance of any 
other country in the world, and capital 
and machinery are capable of effecting 
an almost indefinite reduction in ma- 
nufactures, but they can effect a very 
trifling reduction in the cost of raising 
the necessaries of life. The proof of 
this is decisive. Indian cotton, manu- 
factured in Glasgow or Manchester 
by British steam-looms, is capable of un- 
derselling Hindoo manufacture in the 
Hindoo market even when manufac- 
tured by persons receiving only three- 
pence a-day of wages ; but we should 
like to see what profit could be made 
by exporting’ British wheat to Hams 
burgh or Dantzic. The load of pub- 
lic and private debt, therefore, and the 
high prices incident to great opulence 
and an advanced state of civilisation, 
must always operate with much more 
severity upon the cultivator in an old 
commercial state, than upon the manu- 
facturer, and, consequently, there is 
much more reason for contending that 
the latter should be exposed to free 
competition with foreigners than the 
former. Nevertheless, the whole po- 
pular clamour is directed the other 
way, and intended to deluge with 
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foreign competition the British culti- 
vator, who cannot withstand foreign 
competition instead of the British 
manufacturer who can. Perhaps, the 
most effectual way to stop the senseless 
clamour on this subject would be for 
the agricultural interest to besiege 
Parliament with petitions that, in the 
event of the Corn Laws being repeal- 
ed, all duties on foreign manufactures 
should at the same time be swept 
away. 

We have been unwillingly driven 
into these details. We are solicitous 
to avoid any question which may have 
the appearance even of espousing the 
cause of one class of society in oppo- 
sition to another, when, in fact, it is in 
the united interests of al/ that the only 
durable foundation for national pro- 
sperity is to be found. The investiga- 
tion of the comparative importance of 
the different classes, and the propor- 
tions in which they respectively con- 
tribute to the wealth of the State, is 
none of our seeking. It has been 
forced upon us by the clamours and 
reckless demands of a furious multi- 
tude calling for the instant repeal of 
the Corn Laws. We have, on repeated 
occasions, shown ourselves fully alive 
to the vast importance of our foreign 
commerce and shipping, as well as to 
the paramount necessity of reconsider- 
ing that one-sided reciprocity system 
under which our commercial interests 
have so long languished, and which, 
securing to foreign nations all the bene- 
fits of our liberality, and to ourselves 
all the evils of their restrictions, per- 
petuates a state of things which must, 
ere long, extinguish both'the maritime 
power, and commercial greatness of 
Great Britain.* But, when a fierce 
demand is made by a particular class 
in the community for a total repeal of 
all the duties which at present pro- 
tect the industry of our agriculturists, 
we are naturally driven to enquire 
what is the relative proportion of the 
class advocating this innovation to the 
other classes in the community whose 
interests they propose materially to 
injure ; and the result is, that the class 
who thus insist that every thing should 
be sacrificed to their demands, are not 
a seventh-part of the whole population, 
and do not create a tenth-part of the 
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TNov, 
whole wealth annually produced by — 
the nation. 

Holding it, therefore, as clear that 
the manufactures raised for the export 
sale are not a half of those which are 
consumed in the home market, the 
question comes to be, even with refer. 
ence to the interests of the manufac. 
turing classes themselves—Is it wise or 
prudent to force on a change which 
may seriously affect the prosperity of 
those classes whose productive indus- 
try constitutes the main-spring from 
which the wealth is obtained by which 
these manufactures for the home mar. 
ket are purchased? Is it prudent to 
advocate measures which may extend 
the market for that class of our manu- 
facturers who produce forty-eight mil- 
lions’ worth of goods, by levelling a 
deadly blow at the interests of those 
classes who take off a hundred millions 
a-year worth of goods? Considered 
merely as a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, as a calculation of profit 
and loss, it is surely an unwise thing 
to attempt to push the lesser market at 
the expense of the greater—to seek to 
extend a distant market of half the 
dimensions by crippling a nearer one 
of double. 

But the case becomes incomparably 
stronger, and, in fact, altogether in- 
vincible, when it is recollected what 
is the difference between the descrip- 
tion of persons who constitute the fo- 
reign and compose the home market. 
The foreign market is, in great part, 
composed of individuals owing alle- 
giance to independent potentates, and 
who either have been, or may become, 
our inveterate enemies. The home 
market is made up of our own coun- 
trymen, brothers, and friends, the bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh— 
the sinews of the state, by whom its 
independence is to be maintained 
against foreign invasion, and its pro- 
sperity secured against domesticcalam- 
ity. What will the operatives of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Glasgow, 
gain by doubling the growth of corn 
in Poland, Prussia, or the Ukraine? 
Nothing but this that they will aug- 
ment the resources and revenue of the 
Czar, who wields at his pleasure the 
whole power both of Russia, Poland, 
and Prussia, and enable him to pur- 





* See in particular the Colonial and Reciprocity Systems,—Blackwood's Magazine, 
Sept. 1838. 
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sue, with increased advantages, his 
long-meditated designs against the 
prosperity of this country and the 
independence of Europe? What will 
they gain by crippling the agricul- 
tural resources of England, and im- 
poverishing, more or less, five-sixths 
of its inhabitants, who now depend, 
directly or indirectly, upon the two 
hundred and fifty millions’ worth a 
year of wealth created by its agricul- 
turallabourers? What but that they 
will essentially weaken and depress 
every branch of the community ; dimi- 
nish the best and most profitable mar- 
ket for their own industry ; augment 
the weight of the national and paro- 
chial burdens, which, in default of the 
landed interest, must be borne by them- 
selves, as the producers of its manufac- 
turing wealth; and disable the state 
from maintaining that contest for its 
own, and the general independence of 
Europe, with the Colossus of northern 
ambition, which every one sees is fast 
approaching ? 

In truth, more momentous conside- 
rations than even those of national 
wealth or prosperity depend upon the 
vital question which is now at issue 
between the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural classes. The national inde- 
pendence—the national existence—is 
at stake. It requires little penetration, 
indeed, to perceive that the general 
peace which we have so long enjoyed 
is not destined to be of very long en- 
durance, and that a contest, possibly as 
serious and protracted as that with 
Napoleon, awaits us with the power 
which has already arrayed more than 
half of Europe under its influence. 
The revolutionary party at least will 
not contest the reality of this danger, 
since the aggressions and ceaseless 
strides of Russia are the subject of 
their endless and frequently just invec- 
tives. What, therefore, can be so 
hazardous, it may almost be added so 
insane, as to forfeit the national inde- 
pendence at so critical a moment, by 
throwing ourselves upon the mercy of 
foreign states for the purchase of 
bread? It was a maxim with the Ro- 
mans, * Salus populi Suprema lex.” 
Every consideration must yield to the 
paramount necessity of providing for 
the subsistence of the people. At pre- 
sent that subsistence is amply provided 
for, as the unparalleled low prices of 
the last six years demonstrate, by the 
efforts of our own agriculturists, secur- 
ed and protected by the operation of 
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the Corn Laws. Having secured, 
then, this inestimable blessing from a 
source within ourselves, and indepen- 
dent of the caprice or jealousies of 
extraneous powers, what can be so 
imprudent as to risk it again to the 
mercy of foreign states, the chances of 
the winds and the waves, or the still 
more uncertain results of political 
combinations ? 

But the folly of such a proceeding 
becomes still more apparent, when 
it is recollected that the power at 
whose mercy we are so desirous to 
place ourselves, in this vital article 
of national subsistence, is the very 
power whose hostility, at the same 
time, we have so much cause to appre- 
hend—against whom the national pas- 
sion is at this time so strongly arous- 
ing, and between whom and this coun- 
try a more permanent cause of vari- 
ance is to be found in the opposite 
tendency of their national interests, 
Poland, Prussia, the Ukraine, are all, 
in fact, provinces of Russia—they all 
equally take the law from the Cabinet 
of Saint Petersburg. Odessa, Dant- 
zic, Memel, and Riga, are alike Rus- 
sian harbours. Yet these are pre- 
cisely the ports from which our supply 
of grain must inevitably be obtained 
if we throw open our ports to foreign 
competition. The provinces from 
which we will almost exclusively ob- 
tain our food will be those that wait 
at the beck of the Emperor Nicholas. 
To the insatiable and undying ambi- 
tion of the Russian Cabinet the Bri- 
tish possessions in India afford a per- 
petual object of desire ; to the jealousy 
and apprehensions of their despotic 
Government our Liberal institutions 
and unrestrained press are a constant 
subject of disquietude. Every thing, 
therefore, both in political combination 
and national interest, conspires to in- 
dicate that the seeds of permanent rival 
hostility between the British and Mus- 
covite empires have not only been 
sown, but are already fast springing 
to maturity. And yet it is at the very 
moment that this fact has become 
clearly apparent to the inhabitants of 
both countries, that the infatuated 
manufacturers of England propose to 
place their necks under the feet of 
their formidable rival, by placing in 
his hand the keys of the granary from 
which they are to be fed. With what 
joy would the measure be hailed in 
the salons of St Petersburg! How 
rapidly would alla vprehexgiens of the 
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British power vanish before the effects 
of this one suicidal act! Vain, then, 
would be the prowess of the British 
arms—vain the recollections of their 
former glory! Without fitting out 
one ship of the line—without raising 
one hostile banner, the Emperor of 
Russia would easily beat down the 
once dreaded power and independence 
of England. By simply closing his 
harbours, by shutting up the granaries 
of Dantzic and Hamburg, he would 
speedily starve us into submission. 
The populace of Great Britain, de- 
prived of their wonted supply of bread, 
would become ungovernable, and 
submission soon be felt to be a matter 
of necessity. Can we, who, with our 
eyes open, propose to do such things, 
blame the Carthaginians who first sur- 
rendered their galleys and arms to the 
Roman generals, and then, when the 
legions were encamped around their 
walls, found themselves without wea- 
pons to withstand their inveterate 
enemy, and perished through the im- 
potence they themselves had created ? 

Nor is there the slightest foundation 
for the opinion which is sometimes 
entertained, even by well-informed 


persons, that, such is the magnitude of 
our manufacturing population, that 
the supply of the country with foreign 
grain has been, or soon will become a 
matter of necessity, and that the evils 
which have now been described, how- 


ever great, are unavoidable. It ap- 
pears, from the table quoted below,* 
that there were, in 1827, 46,500,000 
arable acres cultivated in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and 15,000,000 un- 
cultivated, but capable of improve- 
ment, being, as nearly as possible, two 
acres under cultivation to each inha- 
bitant. The average produce of each 
cultivated acre may be taken in grain, 
or other subsistence equally or more 
nutritious than grain, at two quarters. 
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The total amount of the subsistence 
that might be raised in the forty-six 
millions of acres would be ninety-two 
millions of quarters. A considerable 
proportion of this produce doubtless 
is consumed by the horses, which, by 
the latest return, amount to nearly 
fifteen hundred thousand in the United 
Empire; and Arthur Young caleu- 
lates that each horse consumes as much 
food as eight men, or about eight 
quarters, a quarter to each human 
being forming the average consump. 
tion for the whole year. At this 
rate the horses would consume sub- 
sistence to about the amount of twelve 
millions of quarters a-year; and sup- 
posing that double this amount, or 
twenty-four millions of quarters, is re- 
quired for the cows, butcher-meat, 
&c., there would still remain land ea. 
— of producing nearly sixty mil- 
ions of quarters a-year, at the very 
moderate rate of two quarters, or six. 
teen bushels, an acre. This would 
maintain nearly three times the pre- 
sent population of five-and-twenty 
millions in the United Empire, with- 
out taking into view the probable cul- 
tivation of the fifteen millions of acres 
of waste lauds not yet reclaimed, or 
the probable improvements in agri- 
culture, which, especially by the in- 
troduction of draining, may be reason- 
ably expected to add at least a half to 
the assumed estimate of two quarters, 
or four bolls to an acre. Nothing, 
therefore, seems more reasonable than 
to hold that the British Islands contain 
within themselves the means of main- 
taining in comfort at least triple their 
present population; and, consequent- 
ly, all arguments drawn from the sup- 
posed impossibility of adequately main- 
taining our population from our own 
agricultural produce, or of the inhabit- 
ants soon approaching the limits as- 
signed to the increasing subsistence, 





Acres, 
Cultivated. 
25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 
12,125,280 
383,690 


*England, 
Wales, 
Scotland,. . 
Ireland, . 
British Islands, 


Acres. 
Uncultivated 


3,454,000 
530,000 
5,950,000 
4,900,000 
166,000 


Acres. 
Unprofitable. 


3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 

569,469 


Summary. 


32,342,400 
4,752,000 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 
1,119,159 








46,522,970 


. 15,000,000 
—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, I. 177. 








15,871,463 77,394,433 
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are perfectly chimerical and absurd. 
While, on the other hand, these facts 
demonstrate that at least triple the 
amount of subsistence may be extract- 
ed from the soil of the British Islands 
which is at present obtained, and, con- 
sequently, triple the vent for our 
manufactures obtained in the home 
market from that which is at present 
afforded, and which even now, in its 
comparatively infantine state, takes 
off a hundred millions sterling worth 
of our manufactures, being double the 
amount of our whole foreign exports. 
What, therefore, can be so unwise as 
to run the risk of injuring an interest 
capable of such prodigious extension, 
and on which such enormous classes 
are dependent, which is, withal, en- 
tirely within ourselves, and beyond 
the reach of foreign jealousy or attack, 
for one of far inferior amount, held by 
an infinitely more precarious tenure, 
and susceptible of a much less con- 
siderable extension ? 

But, almost boundless as is the ca- 
pability of increase in British agricul- 
ture, it cannot be denied that it is 
necessarily liable to considerable va- 
riations of price, and that the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, incident to a wet 
and unpropitious climate, must fre- 
quently occasion years of scarcity, and 
possibly, at times, bring about long- 
continued want, which may border 
upon famine if the resources of do- 
mestic agriculture alone were to be 
relied on by the people. It is of 
essential importance, therefore, that 
some means should exist to provide 
against the severe vicissitudes of price 
peculiarly severe to a dense popula- 
tion, to which all latitudes, and more 
especially all northern latitudes, are 
subject. It is here that the admirable 
wisdom of the present Corn Law 
becomes apparent; and it is by its 
operation that a permanent granary is 
provided for the subsistence of the 
people in periods when the home 
supply has, from unfavourable sea- 
sons, proved deficient, and, when but 
for its operation, no such resource 
could have existed. Under the exist- 
ing law, by which the duty on foreign 
grain, so heavy as to amount to a pro- 
hibition when wheat is between fifty 
and sixty shillings a quarter, declines 
rapidly, till at seventy-two shillings a 
quarter it becomes merely nominal, 4 
certain reserve of foreign grain is 
provided in the bonded warehouses of 
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the kingdom, which at once becomes 
available in the event of prices rising 
to that level, and renders it almost 
impossible, at least when the foreign 
harbours are open, for them to rise 
much above it. Speculators purchase 
up grain largely on the Continent dur- 
ing years of plenty, and store them in 
the British bonded warehouses, in an- 
ticipation of the rise of prices on the 
first unfavourable season. There the 
ample store lies innocuous to the Bri- 
tish farmer during seasons of pro- 
sperity, when its aid is not required 
by the British consumer; but no 
sooner does the expected period of 
adversity arrive than it issues forth 
in vast quantities to avert the cala- 
mity, and diffuse the stream of plenty 
through every village and hamlet in 
the realm. Decisive proof was af- 
forded of this highly important effect 
of the Corn Law during the last three 
months, in the commencement of 
which the prices rose to seventy shil- 
lings a quarter, from the continued 
rains and bad harvest of last autumn, 
but were immediately checked by the 
overflow of foreign grain from the 
bonded stores, and rapidly reduced, 
first to sixty-six and subsequently to 
sixty-two shillings a quarter. 

And it is particularly worthy of 
observation, that this admirable effect 
could not possibly have taken place if 
an unrestricted trade in corn had ex- 
isted ; and that it is the creation of the 
Corn Law, and the Corn Law alone. 
If a free importation of grain were to 
exist between Great Britain and the 
Continent, these great bonded reser- 
voirs of grain in the British harbours 
would not exist. Food would be pro- 
vided for a large part of our popula- 
tion by the foreign, instead of the Bri- 
tish cultivators; the temptation of 
sale, at a present profit, would prove 
irresistible to the foreign importer ; 
and the British warehouses of Dantzic 
wheat would be emptied as rapidly 
upon the first rise of prices as the 
barn-yards of the British cultivators. 
The home supply being greatly di- 
minished, and the foreign proportion- 
ally augmented, the average supply 
would just be about equal to the aver- 
age demand, and no reserve store 
would exist in any quarter to supply 
the wants of the people in seasons of 
scarcity. Byt, while a free importa- 
tion of grain could not provide such a 
reserve store, for the same reason 
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that it cannot be provided by the do- 
mestic growers in the British Islands, 
it is effectually secured by the present 
Corn Law; which, prohibiting impor- 
tation in ordinary seasons, yet permits 
any quantity of foreign grain to be 
stored yp in our bonded warehouses, 
and thus permits the surplus produce 
of the Continent, in years of plenty, 
to be set apart as a reserve store for 
the British population in periods of 
scarcity. We are enjoying the full 
benefit of this wise provision at the 
present moment; scarcity, perhaps 
famine, were staring us in the face, 
when they were averted by the fund 
which legislative wisdom had pro- 
vided ; and, while the blind and misled 
manufacturers are clamouring for a 
repeal of the Corn Laws, they are in- 
debted to those very laws, and to them 
alone, for the rescuing of themselves 
and their families from want during 
the next twelvemonths, The Roman 
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Emperors, aware of the danger aris- 
ing from the destruction of Italian 
agriculture, under the effects of un- 
restrained foreign importation, were 
careful to provide, at the public ex. 
pense, vast granaries for the support 
of the people in periods of scarcity ; 
but great as were the resources at the 
command of the Imperial government, 
they often proved inadequate to the 
Herculean task of purveying to the 
wants of a numerous population. 
That which the power of the Emper- 
ors strove in vain to effect, the wis. 
dom of the British Legislature has 
effectually obtained ; the resources of 
the state are no longer required for 
the mighty undertaking, but the cer. 
tain purveyor, even for five-and-twenty 
millions of human beings, is found in 
the enterprising body of merchants 
whom the desire of private gain has 
led into the paths of public good. 
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Cuapter I. 


Ir was on the afternoon of a sum- 
mer day that Arthur Edmonstone, a 
young barrister, left his chambers in 
the Temple, and walked to the north- 
eastern part of London, where exists 
a whole region of human life, never 
heard of in fashionable society. He 
reached, at last, an obscure and squalid 
street, where the doors of most of the 
houses stood half open for the conve- 
nience of the several lodgers. Through 
one of these entrances he passed, and 
mounted three flights of stairs till he 
reached a small closed door, at which 
he tapped. A low voice said, «* Come 
in,” and he entered the room. It was 
small and dim, and was nearly filled 
by a pallet-bed, on which lay a wo- 
man. She was covered with a loose 
and tattered wrapper, through which 
her wasted figure was plainly to be 
traced. Her small and pleasing fea- 
tures were flushed with a deep red. 
She raised her blue eyes as Arthur 
entered, and said she was sorry to 
have given him the trouble of coming 
to see her ; but she added that she was 
too unwell to go to him. 


“I am very glad to come to you. 
But tell me who you are, and what 
you want of me?” 

“7 am a farmer’s daughter. Your 
old schoolfellow, Henry Richards, be- 
came acquainted with me in the coun- 
try, and at last he persuaded me to go 
away with him and be privately mar- 
ried, for his friends would give him no 
encouragement in such a matter, any 
more than mine would help me. Ah! 
sir, that disobedience of mine was the 
root of all our misery! We came to 
London, and he tried to support him- 
self by writing things to be printed ; 
and so we managed pretty well for 
some time. But, at last, too much 
confinement and overwork made him 
ill, and—I beg pardon, sir, for cry- 
ing—he died just before my baby was 
born. He told me, at the last, that he 
did not know any one who would help 
me, unless it were my own friends, or 
an old schoolfellow of his; and then 
he wrote your name and direction. It 
was three months ago, and I have 
gone on as well as I could, ever since. 
But it is a hard thing to live, sir, in 
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this world, without friends. And I 
was ill myself, and three days ago my 
baby died, and I could not get it bu- 
ried without help. There's the coffin 
that I bought with the money you 
sent me.” 

Arthur looked, and saw the little 
coffin in a dim corner opposite where 
the woman lay. She went on,— 

‘TI asked a neighbour to write to 
you, for I was still ashamed to send 
to my friends, and, besides, they are 
too far off. God bless you, sir—God 
bless you—for coming to see me.” 

“Had I not better see about the 
funeral ?” 

“Oh! would you, sir? I have no 
money, and if I had, I am too weak 
to go about it myself.” 

In half an hour Arthur returned 
with the necessary help, and then fol- 
lowed the little corpse to its last rest- 
ing-place. He afterwards went back 
to the mother, talked to her for a con- 
siderable time about her husband and 
child, provided her with money, and 
advised her, so soon as she should be 
able, to write to her family and ask for 
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their forgiveness. He found her per- 
fectly disposed to do so from a feeling 
of Christian duty, though her own life, 
she believed, would last only a few 
days. But the Bible, she said, had 
become more and more her comfort, 
and she now wished for nothing but 
to do her duty, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. 

Arthur left her, intending soon to 
see her again, and returned to his 
chambers. Another dreary picture, 
he thought, from the great funereal 
gallery of life. For years I have lost 
sight of Richards, and on how melan- 
choly a tombstone do I now read his 
epitaph! On all hands the world 
shows nothing but disappointment and 
wretchedness ; and it is from the very 
extremity of misery now that we en- 
deavour to extort some hope for the 
future, fancying that the worst must 
change to the better, and drawing 
alleviation from the enormity of our 
distress, as a man warms himself for 
a moment by kindling for fuel the 
wreck of his house which has been 
swept away. 


Cuapter II. 


That evening a great square in the 
western part of London rattled with 


carriages. Many well-known names 
went sounding on up the staircase of 
one of its largest houses. The spa- 
cious rooms were full of people, glit- 
tering under the clear light, and there 
was a lively uproar of music, dancing, 
and conversation. There were, of 
course, many beautiful and admired 
women present, who appeared, for the 
most part, animated and gratified ; but 
one, to some eyes the fairest of them 
all, sat retired, and evidently wishing 
to avoid observation. The simplicity 
of her dress and the quiet thoughtful- 
ness of her countenance were in per- 
fect accordance with the position she 
had chosen. The serene and expres- 
sive character of her beauty was 
heightened by the mode in which her 
shining black hair was knotted at the 
back of the head, and accorded beau- 
tifully with the perfect and full regu- 
larity of her figure and the graceful- 
ness of her neck and shoulders. But 
there was a look of subdued reflective 
earnestness and feeling in the face, 
such as of old would hardly have been 
assigued to any nymph or goddess. 


Two or three people were close to 
her, and engaged in conversation with 
her, and among them stood Sir Charles 
Harcourt, a rather young and very 
wealthy baronet, with high pretensions 
to taste and refinement. They were 
joined in a few minutes by a young 
man, pale, and with dark hair and 
eyes, and a look of suppressed excite- 
ment, who bowed, blushed, and asked 
her to dance with him. She, too, blush- 
ed, though much more slightly, and 
assented ; and in the course of the next 
quarter of an hour the following dia- 
logue passed between them, though of-: 
ten interrupted by the changes of the 
dance, or the nearness of those who were 
not meant to hear what passed :— 

** Miss Lascelles, for you will not let 
me call you Maria, you seemed much 
interested in Sir Charles Harcourt’s 
conversation: perhaps you regret that 
I withdrew you from it ?” 

«© No indeed; he never interests me 
much. He was talking about pictures, 
and he has collected a great deal of 
information on the subject ; but I do 
not generally approve of his taste, or, 
at least, it differs very often from mine. 
One cannot help rather liking him, for 
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he is very good-natured and well. 
bred.” 

« Why do you not add, very rich 
and fashionable ?” 

«¢ Because riches and fashion have 
but slight charms for me, as I fancied, 
Mr Edmonstone, that you must know.” 

«© Once, at least, I, too, thought so ; 
but as one is deceived in so many other 
things, why not in that ?” 

** Now you must feel that you are 
unjust, and I need not answer you.” 

** Do you consider, Miss Lascelles, 
to what miserable suspense and agi- 
tation our present position exposes 
me?” 

«I do not know why you should 
complain more than I. Surely my 
relation to my uncle and aunt is as 
anxious and unhappy as any thing 
that you have to suffer. All suspense 
will be ended if you will agree to let 
me inform them of what has passed 
between us, and to abide by their de- 
cision. That, you well know, would 
at once extinguish every hope, What, 
then, can I say? Often and bitterly 
have I repented that I ever let you 
surprise me into an acknowledgment 
of my feelings. But, as I went so far 
astray, I must now only insist either 
that you agree on my confessing the 
truth, or that you never speak to me 
again but in the language of a friend 
—at least, until better times.” 

«And can you promise me when 
those will come ?” 

« Surely that must depend upon 
yourself, or not, at least,on me. If 
your industry in your profession raises 
your worldly prospects, it may be pos- 
sible that my relations will listen, not, 
perhaps, with approbation, but with 
acquiescence, to our—to your wishes.” 

*‘ And if years pass away in the 
mean-time, and you continue to fre- 
quent such scenes as these, and to meet 
daily the rich and the noble, is it not 
possible that at the end of those years 
I may see you the wife of another?” 

The lady’s cheek now flushed, and 
she cast a sudden look at her partner, 
and then turned slightly away and was 
silent. A few moments afterwards she 
said,—* I am wrong to feel indignant 
at your question, when I remember the 
instances I have seen of faithlessness 
in man and woman. But I will still 
ask you if you do not, think my will- 
ingness to remain in my present pain- 
ful and almost unworthy position is to 
go for nothing with you? Is it not 
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some evidence of stronger feeling than 
any which your present hasty discon- 
tent indicates? I would rather, how. 
ever, not ask you this, but beg you to 
say no more to me on the subject. I 
must bear my lot as I can, and you 
have in yours the inestimable blessing 
that you can hope to improve it by 
your own exertion.” 

They were now obliged to separate. 
Miss Lascelles occupied her former 
seat, and, when asked again to dance 
by some one else, declined on the plea 
of fatigue. Arthur looked dissatisfied 
and unhappy, and walked into another 
room, out of her sight. But soon 
after she again saw him one of a group 
of four or five persons engaged in 
eager conversation, of whom he ap- 
peared to be the most earnest. She 
watched the play of his fine and intel- 
ligent but restless features, and fancied 
she could hear the words that accom- 
panied the changes of his countenance. 
Had a deaf physiognomist seen him, 
he must have at once exclaimed, “ That 
is one of the most eloquent of men!” 
Image after image, she well knew, by 
the looks of his companions as well as 
his own, were gushing and sparkling 
from him; and she could almost di- 
vine the wide and picturesque views 
of art, and history, and nature, and 
individual life, which he was suggest- 
ing or illustrating. But in his inter- 
vals of silence there was a look of 
sadness and bewilderment about him, 
and he stood at last, apparently, in 
reverie and indecision ; till, with one 
mournful glance towards Maria, he 
passed to the door, as if departing 
from the house. 

In the mean-time a lady, who had 
been one of those conversing with 
him, came to Miss Lascelles, and said, 
** Dear Maria, I do wish you had been 
with me. Mr Edmonstone has been 
more brilliant than ever. I am sure 
to-night even you, who admire so few 
people, must have admired him.” 

“1 thought I admired’a great many 
eee But what was he speaking 
of?” 

“ Well, perhaps you do. But, at 
least, there are so many things which 
every body else is delighted with that 
you do not care for. Quite lately, 
you know, there were the Siamese 
Twins, and the man who played upon 
his chin, and the Hungarian Count 
who improvised the neighings and the 
words of command, and the trumpets 
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of a regiment of cayalry all at once. 
I thought it was quite acknowledged 
that you are so fastidious.” 

‘‘ And which of these exhibitions 
was it that Mr Edmonstone’s conver- 
sation most reminded you of? Was 


it the chin-thumping, or the neigh- 
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ing, or was it, perhaps, the Siamese 
Twins ?” 

‘‘ Don’t now, Maria,” said the lady ; 
‘Tam sure you know what I mean. 
But you are so provoking.” And she 
proceeded to give an account, in her 
own way, of what Arthur had said. 


Cuapter III. 


In the mean-time, although it was 
still comparatively early in the even- 
ing, Arthur returned to his chamber. 
When he had shut himself in his small 
and dismal room, the impression of the 
scene which he had left still remained 
with him. The lively and graceful 
figures danced in fragments along the 
dim wall, and bright eyes seemed 
looking at him out of the backs of the 
books in the dingy bookcase. But it 
was Maria who came to him the most 
vividly, and stayed longest. He gazed 
at the vacant space, and saw there the 
simple and classical knot of glossy 
black hair, with its one pale flower 
which so well became the high smooth 
forehead. Now, again, he saw the 
quiet expressive features, in which the 
eyes and lips appeared so full of intel- 
ligent and benignant meaning, which 
they disdained to exhibit for the admi- 
ration of others. The fully formed 
and thoroughly graceful person, with 
its long neck and slender hands, were 
no less present to him, and he felt 
again, as he had often done before, 
that independently even of beauty, an 
elegant and deeply cultivated woman, 
in a word, a true lady, sums up and 
represents many ages of the world’s 
mental progress, 

Yet of what avail, he thought, are 
her many lovely and delightful quali- 
ties to me? Had I, indeed, the for- 
tune which I want, or the rank which, 
on any other account, I would not 
accept, I might hope to gain the con- 
sent of her relatives and guardians. 
But now what must I leok to? Years 
of irksome worthless labour in the 
dreariest of human studies ; and then 
when life has become empty and un- 
Joyous, and both our hearts are chilled 
and closed, the remnant of me may, 
perhaps, be united to all that will then 
remain of Maria. O for the free and 
passionate life of nature, and poetry, 
and love! Meanwhile, I must only 
now and then approach her like an 
evil spirit afraid to draw near to some 


holy being. Or I must attempt to 
forget her and myself, in the vain dis- 
play of talents which, as I am placed, 
are useless for the true ends of life ; 
and must chew my own disgust at the 
vanity, which, while I speak, makes 
me derive pleasure from my own se- 
lected words and sparkling fancies, and 
from the wonder that these excite in 
others.” A door, nearly opposite him, 
into another room, stood open, and 
looking up he saw the faint moonlight 
fall through the window of this farther 
space. In this dull light it seemed to 
him that a figure was standing with 
eyes raised towards the heavens, with 
tears faintly gleaming on her cheeks, 
and her hands crossed meekly and 
plaintively on her bosom. It was still 
Maria whom he saw; but before a 
minute had passed the form and fea- 
tures melted softly into those of the 
dying woman whom he had that morn- 
ing visited. She, too, grew fainter 
and fainter, and seemed, as she vanish- 
ed, mounting in the moonlight towards 
the sky. 

He turned sadly away, and, looking 
round him, saw on the table a paper 
which he did not know of. He opened 
it, and found a bill for a considerable 
sum which had been long due to a 
tradesman ; a literary undertaking 
which would have supplied him with 
the means of discharging the debt had 
been for weeks neglected, while he 
dreamt and fretted over his unhappy 
fate, and now he knew not whither to 
turn. In order to divert his thoughts 
he took up an old book of Necroman- 
cy which he had been consulting, and 
read a few pages full of strange trans- 
formations and forgotten spells; but 
nothing he now lighted on interested 
him till he came to the following pas- 
sage. ‘ Of a truth, there be many 
potent and secret arts born of the wits 
of wise men, more than they have 
thought good to divulgate through the 
world, as doubting of the discretion of 
purblind mortals in exercising such a 
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right. Of which inference, doubtless, 
shrewd reasons may be noted in the 
use, say rather, the most blunt, pro- 
fane, and quadrupedal abuse of their 
present small and poor prerogatives, 
by mankind perpetrated and custom- 
ary. Thus, I doubt not to affirm, such 
truths in the main ocean of time lie 
buried and drowned, or may from 
thence, by brave and constant divers, 
hereafter, pearl-wise, be fished up, as 
would change the whole order and 
groundplot of men’s lives, no less than 
a great and polite king changes the 
compass and fashion of the barbarous 
castles and pavilions in some strange 
city, by him new invaded and sub- 
dued. Thus, by the manner of exam- 
ple, may, perhaps, spells, charms, and 
amulets, be discovered, if not in the 
Eastern people now frequent, to turn 
dust to gold, vinegar to nectar, clay 
and sordes to orient jewels, if dead and 
mouldered stumps to make fruits grow 
divine and unmatchable: what know 
I? Ina word, to make money plen- 
tiful as men’s modes of spending it; 
to sheathe lightnings even as we 
sheathe Toledo-blades, and again draw 
them to the confusion of the enemies 
of our lord the king (whom God pre- 
serve !); to turn one man into another 
orintomany. And herewith, perhaps, 
when that seal of Solomon is found 
again, and worn, where it would best 
become, on the hand of our dread and 
bounteous sovereign, to purge gross 
matter to spirit, and to make of men 
angels ; even so as of grubs and worms 
come forth butterflies, and of noisome 
smoke and ashes, the divine and Para- 
disaical Phoenix is begotten and pro- 
ceedeth. But may those who attain 
tosuch skill of arts ever judiciously and 
temperately practise and adumbrate 
their parts and wisdom, even as shall 
here be done; not openly and popu- 
larly declaring, but rather keeping the 
light of too resplendent truth in due 
films and veils concealed.” 

When he had twice read this singu- 
lar and grotesque passage, he opened 
his window and looked out. The stars 
were visible in the small spot of sky 
which came within his survey, and 
there was still a faint light from the 
moon. The night was calm, and he 
descended from his room and walked 
about the court. Here his former 
thoughts returned and mixed them- 
selves in a fantastic combination with 
the strange magical images which he 
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had been engaged by. Why, he mus- 
ed, as he raised his head and looked 
above the old round tower of the Tem- 
ple Church—why should that which 
we so much desire be placed beyond 
our reach? Is our nature then an 
endless contradiction? If I so long to 
be able to change my lot, why has not 
the system of things that gave me this 
longing, also given me the power to 
gratify it? And then, not himself be. 
lieving the fancy he indulged in, he 
began to paint the destiny that he 
would select if he possessed the power 
of choice. At last he asked himself 
the fatal question,—If I could thus 
change myself and all about me, should 
I not lose Maria’s love, which is given 
to me, and not to any such figure as I 
might wish to assume. But then the 
demon answered,—Ay, but if I could 
also change so as to forget her, how 
should I suffer? Is it not plain that 
my removal would be to her the chief 
of blessings, as relieving her from the 
heavy perplexity in which she to-night 
complained she is involved ? 

This suggestion had too strong a 
hold upon his weakness. But at this 
moment, his reflections were broken 
by an unexpected sound. It seemed 
to him that he heard a faint sad note 
from the organ in the neighbouring 
church. He listened, and it sounded 
again, sadder, but more distinct. He 
walked round to the door, but now 
heard nothing, and after a minute or 
two of delay, was about to depart, 
when the note sounded for the third 
time. The deep, lew arch, with its 
pillar work and Gothic sculpture, was 
close at hand. He pushed the door; 
it opened at his touch, and as he made 
a step forward into the dim and empty 
space, slipped from his hand, and clos- 
ed behind him. At this moment, the 
clock struck twelve. The building is 
now used only as a vestibule to the lar- 
ger church beyond, butis in itself a most 
curious and venerable monument, and 
contains the tombs of several knights 
clad in armour, and with their legs 
crossed. There was now no sound 
audible but his own footsteps as he 
walked across the wide area, and again 
turned. While he paced the pave- 
ment, his former confused and waver- 
ing thoughts pursued him still. At 
last, he exclaimed, half aloud, “ If so 
much of pain and self-reproach clings 
inseparably to this miserable identity 
of mine, why cannot I cast it off, 
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and migrate into some new form of 
being ?”’ 

« You can!” answered a low clear 
voice, apparently close at hand. 

Arthur was brave by temperament, 
and his imagination had familiarised 
him with innumerable kinds of dan- 
ger. But he now staggered two or 
three paces back, and looking round, 
saw, not four yards from him, a human 
figure. It was an old man in a long 
dress, the form of which was not dis- 
tinctly visible, while, in the twilight, 
his white head and venerable features 
stood out like those of a saint in some 
early German picture. So have the 
more ancient artists often represented 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. 

* Would you’’—he said, in a sweet 
but melancholy voice—* in truth, ac- 
cept the offer of exchanging, at your 
own pleasure, your own personal ex- 
istence for that of other men?” 

After a moment’s pause, he answer- 
ed boldly, ** Yes.” 

“I can bestow the power, but only 
upon these conditions. You will be 
able to assume a new part in life only 
once in every week. For the one hour 
after midnight on each Saturday, that 
is, for the first hour of the new week, 
you will remember all that you have 
been, and whatever characters you 
may have chosen for yourself. At the 
end of the hour, you may make a new 
choice, but if then deferred, it will be 
again a week before the opportunity 
will recur anew.- You will also be 
incapable of revealing to any one the 
power with which you are gifted. 
And if you once resume your present 
being, you will never again be able to 
cast it off. If, on these terms, you 
agree to my proposal, take this ring, 
and wear it on the forefinger of your 
right hand. It bears the head of the 
famous Appollonius of Tyana. . If 
you breathe upon it at the appointed 
hour, you will immediately become 
any person whom you may desire to 
be of those already existing in the age 
you live in, and who in this age are 
alone possible.” 

Arthur hesitated, and said, ‘ Be- 
fore I assent to your offer, tell me 
whether you yourself would think me 
wise to do so.” 

“* Young man, were I to choose 
again, my only choice would be to fill 
the situation where nature brought 
me forth, and where God, therefore, 
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doubtless designed me to work. If 
you accept my ring, it must be used 
this night, or it will vanish from your 
hand. If not, return to your dwelling, 
and devote yourself to the duties which 
your present state imposes on you.” 

Arthur remembered his desolate 
chamber, the hopeless manuscript, and 
unpaid bills, and the melancholy im- 
age of Maria, whom, for years, he 
could not hope to make hisown. He 
held out his hand, received the ring, 
and placed it on his finger. 

The night was now so much obscur- 
ed, that he could hardly see the figure 
of the old man. But he heard the 
words, “ Remember, that if the pre- 
sent hour passes before you have made 
your choice, you will lose for ever the 
privilege you have obtained.” 

It now became altogether dark, and 
Arthur felt that he was alone. He 
remained in mournful perplexity over- 
powered by the strangeness of the 
event. But he still felt the ring up- 
on his finger, and knew that he was 
not dreaming. The moments flew 
on and on, and the quarter had struck 
twice since he received-the ring, so 
that but a few minutes of the hour 
now remained. At last he began to 
consider that he must needs, at all 
events, compose his mind, and come 
to some determination. But when he 
endeavoured to decide what he should 
do, what character he should choose 
to assume, a thousand images seemed 
floating confusedly before him, and 
none of them distinct enough to se- 
cure his preference. He fancied that 
all the shapes he had ever seen flow- 
ing along the neighbouring streets of 
the city were now with him in the old 
church. But he could bring no one 
more vividly before his eyes than ano- 
ther. At length, a single figure se- 
parated itself from the crowd, he knew 
not how or why. He regarded it with 
a mingled feeling of envy and dislike. 
But, at this moment, he heard the pre- 
paratory jarring of the clock, and feel- 
ing spell-bound to use the ring, he 
raised his hand towards his face. The 
onyx head glowed with a spark of fire 
in the darkness, and while he breath- 
ed on it, and pronounced to himself, in 
a tremulous whisper, the name of Sir 
Charles Harcourt, the sound of the 
clock thrilled away. At the samein- 
stant, Arthur Edmonstone ceased to 
be conscious of existence. 
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Sir Charles Harcourt was a man 
arrived at about half the term of 
threescore years and ten, but appear- 
ed rather younger than his age. He 
was of middle size, and pleasing ap- 
pearance, with features more regular 
than expressive, and an air of much 
‘ éase and politeness. Taste and refine- 
ment had been the business of his life. 
His large fortune had been chiefly 
employed in the enjoyment and ac- 
cumulation of elegant luxuries. His 
house was admirably arranged and 
beautifully farnished. His pictures 
and other works of art always costly 
and striking, if not always of the 
deepest significance. The regularity 
and completeness of his whole esta- 
blishment and existence were noted 
even among the British aristocracy. 
His patties were the highest models 
of good-breeding and cultivated re- 
laxation, combined with splendour. 
In the manner of the host, with a per- 
petual self-consciousness that gave 
something of coldness and reserve, 
there was also an unfailing self-com- 
mand, and earnest though smooth 
concern for others, which even if re- 
garded as acting, such as from its 
unvarying consistency it could hardly 
be, Was in its kind most attractive. It 
was not the elevated, the humane, not 
even the beautiful which he unceasing- 
ly aimed at realizing ; but as much of 
all these as might be necessary to ren- 
der him the most popular, admired, 
gna flattered leader of English society. 

very one felt in his company as if 
in a well-proportioned and lighted 

allery, surrounded with graceful and 

jarmonious objects. They were only 
the few to whom it occurred that there 
could be any thing wanting in order 
to render the gallery a home. 

On the next day but one after that 
on which he had met Miss Lascelles 
at the ball, he left London for his 
country seat, where he had invited a 

arty of friends to join himself and 
is sister, and Maria among them. 

Beechurst was a stately Elizabethan 
house, wanting, indeed, the majesty 
of a Greek temple, and the religion of 
a Gothic cathedral, and the massive 
grimness of a feudal castle ; but hav- 
ing what befits a house, family re- 


collections, spaciousness, convenience, 
dignity, picturesqueness, and the look 
of a peaceful and beloved abode for 
man. It was surrounded by a large 
park, of broken surface, and noble 
timber, traversed by a swift and 
sparkling stream. There was beauty 
in its long avenues of elm and horse- 
chestnut, in its woods of oak and knolls 
of beeches, in the smooth expanses of 
verdure, and the colouring of the ele- 
vations adorned with fern, and pale- 
flowered broom, and golden-tinted 
furze. There were swans upon the 
river, and antlered herds beneath the 
foliage. -About the house were ter- 
races with flights of stairs, and foun- 
tains with quaint figures, and a pro- 
fusion of the rarest and most pleasing 
flowers. And a large old-fashioned 
garden, which ran along one side of 
the building, contained, among many 
other full-grown trees, cypresses, ce- 
dars, and plane trees of great age, and 
beds of rich bloom surrounding bronze 
or marble statues, and divided by 
walks of velvet green. Within the 
house were great galleries, halls, and 
chambers, gorgeous with antique fur- 
niture, to which had been added what- 
ever of graceful and commodious mo- 
dern art devises, and containing a 
large collection of pictures. 

In the evening of the day on which 


Sir Charles arrived at Beechurst, | 


several of his guests also reached it. 
They were persons of very different 
kinds. The most remarkable of them 
were Walsingham, an exquisite rather 
than a very popular poet, and Hast- 
ings, a traveller, who had visited al- 
most every part of the world. With 
these were two or three artists and 
mén of letters, as many young men of 
rank and fortune, and a few ladies, 
friends, or whom she chose to eall 
so, of Miss Harcourt, Sir Charles’s 
sister. Among these was numbered 


Maria Lascelles, who came under the - 


care of her aunt, Mrs Nugent. Her 
mother had been sister to Mr Nugent. 
Mrs Nugent was a cousin of Sir 
Charles Harcourt. The Mount, at 
which the Nugents lived, was at the 
distance of but a few miles from 
Beechurst. 

Maria looked with a good deal of 
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curiosity at Walsingham and Hast- 


ings, whom, except in large societies, 
she had never seen before. The poet 
was a man of middle age, and memot- 
able appearance, with a face at once 
calm, thoughtful, refined and elevated. 
He was not so remarkable for the 
grace of manner which is spontane- 
ous, and the result of the whole cha- 
racter and structure, as for the dignity 
which is its origin, and, till quite ha- 
bitual, is always self-conscious. The 
changes of his countenance were not 
rapid, and the signs of emotion were 
few and slight. His conversation was 
ready, universal, finished; and it 
would have been hard for any culti- 
vated person to see him without re- 
ceiving an impression of the utmost 
height and falness of mental accom- 
plishment. Every body admitted that 
he said to them all that they had a right 
to hear, and even gave them images 
and thoughts of which they had little 
previous conception. But almost every 
one also felt that between the inner 
man and them there was an insur- 
mountable barrier, a medium of most 
shining and crystalline, but most cold 
and massive ice; and from this Me 
cause he had the greater power of al- 
luring and fascinating, by free and 
spontaneous movements, the few, and 
those chiefly women, with whom he 
had ever chosen to appear on terms of 
sympathy. His poems were pre-emi- 
nently light, clear, and rounded, deli- 
neating innumerable shapes of beauty, 
chosen with rare felicity from all na- 
ture and life. But they dealt with 
the painful, the austere, and the sub- 
lime only so far as these could be sub- 
dued and brightened to the purposes 
of graceful and serene art. Nay, even 
his own existence, which had been to 
him a work of art, seemed constructed 
onthesame principle. He had apparent- 
ly cut off from it whatever elements of 
ampler and more awful being he could 
not, as an artist and a worker in out- 
ward life, thoroughly comprehend, rise 
above, and at will control. Heseemed 
frivolous only to the gravely trivial. 
He passed for oracular and prophetic 
with many of those whose faith in the 
invisible is cherished as a sense of do- 
minion over a nobler realm than the 
outward, rather than as the conscious- 
ness of a thankful subjection. 

To him, in some things, Hastings 
afforded a pleasant contrast. He was 
@ man on whom twenty years of 
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hardship and adventure sat lightly 
and cheerfully. His set and alert 
figure suited well with his undistin- 
guistied, but lively and shrewd counte- 
natice. 
great degree made wp of common fe- 
marks upon uncommon things and 
people ; and where he had only com. 
mmion objects to deal with, commonest 
of the common were all his views and 
feelings. But when he spoke of the 
Brazilian forests, the Steppes of Tar- 
tary, or the plains of Caffraria, the 
topic gave an interest which never 
would have arisen from the spéaker. 
Light-hearted courage, and good-hu- 
moured kindliness, had been the os- 
trich wings to help him smoothly over 
the world. By profession a sailor, 
and still holding a liewtenant’s eom- 
mission, he had spent the long inter- 
vals of his service in travelling. He 
had been present, in tlie same year, at 
the levees of the American President 
and the Persian Schah, and had madeé 
the Pope laugh by an anecdote which 
he had picked up a few weeks before 
in a Turkman tent. In every land he 
had made friends of all he had lived 
among, and even seemed to have fortti- 
ed an amicable acquaintance with the 
beasts, and plants, and the very aspect 
of the different countries. He knew 
something of natural history, and had 
a collection of curiosities, somie of 
which, as they happened to fall under 
his hand, he would carry with him for 
a week or two, wherever lie might be, 
and then lock them up again, in some. 
huge sea-chest, for another imprison 
ment of years. Men he knew super- 
ficially, but on many sides, and dealt 
with them by instinctive cheerful 
readiness and good-fellowship, rather 
than from any systematic views. No 
man saw more clearly and moved more 
lightly within his own limits, but no 
limits could be more definite or im- 
passable than his, aud although they 
embraced the five regions of the globe 
and all its seas, they were still but 
narrow. All men, however, derived 
pleasure from so clear, self-possessed, 
and bright a presence. He was to 
many a cordial against that melau- 
choly which he had never felt, for the 
first shadow of it drove him on new 
undertakings ; and fresh scenes and 
objects were to him always delight- 
ful. 

Of the rest of the company, Maria 
found none so noticeable as these, 


His conversatioti was iti a‘ ~ 
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ters in habit and social position. In 
the best, what there was of genuine 
and large, did not come so prominent- 
ly on the surface as to be discernible 
by a rapid glance. 


Some had carried their peculiar 
technical talent, whatever it might 
be, up to considerable skill ; but the 
man had dwindled within the work- 
man. Others appeared to have 
merged their whole individual charac- 


Cuaprter V. 


a 


On the day after their arrival at 
Beechurst, Sir Charles Harcourt rode 
with Maria, and two or three others, 
through the park, and into the wildest 
of its forest scenery. The shifting 
vistas, broken openings, and deep re- 
cesses, afforded an ever varying in- 
terest. One or other was perpetually 
calling the attention of the rest to the 
rough baronial boldness of some huge 
old stem—to the graceful outline and 
noble branchings of some mature, still 
undecaying tree—to the full and splen- 
did colourings of the foliage. An 
artist who was with them, often tried 
to mark out some view into a distinct 
and framed picture. Walsingham, 
too, entered eagerly into this study, 
but often, also, spoke to Maria, in a 
strain that she better sympathized 
with, of the merely artificial technical 
character of all such attempts, and 
how completely they confess our in- 
capacity to apprehend and represent 
the unity of nature as a whole, and 
so endeavour to impress a fictitious 
unity on some smaller and more ma- 
nageable part. She was full of en- 
joyment, and said that a forest was, to 
her, imperishable fairy-land. 

After a ride of an hour, they passed 
out of the enclosed park and woodland, 
and came through a deep green flow- 
ery lane, on to the edge of a common 
covered with furze and heath, and saw 
at no great distance a small but very 
neat farm-house, with its farm-build- 
ings close about it, overshadowed by 
three or four old elms, and appearing 
the ancestral abode of quiet prosperity. 

. Maria was so pleased at the sight, that 
Sir Charles proposed to visit the farm- 
er, who was a tenant of his ; and they 
were all soon at the gate of the little 
garden in front of the house. Under 
the guidance of their host, who knew 
the house, they went straight into the 
kitchen. Wilson, the farmer, had 
come in from the fields, and was sit- 
ting in his brown arm-chair, while his 
wife was busy preparing dinner. The 
man was dark-complexioned, spare, 


and tall, with a keen and honest look, 
which gained strength and character 
from a certain twist of the face, draw- 
ing one eyebrow somewhat up, and 
similarly disposing one side of the 
firm mouth. The wife looked clean 
and kind; and in both, the ease and 
decision of manner were remarkable 
with which they received their land- 
lord and his companions. Sir Charles, 
when out shooting, had often visited 
them, and now asked for their only 
son, James, who had not yet come in 
from work, but was said to be quite 
well. Maria spoke quietly and good- 
naturedly to the woman, who answered 
her with sufficient intelligence, till the 
visitors were all surprised by the en- 
trance of a young woman from another 
room. She was a tall and handsome 
country girl, in her common dark 
dress, with her arms bared, and look- 
ing as if she had come straight from 
the dairy. Sir Charles asked who she 
was, as he did not remember to have 
seen her, and the farmer said she was 
an orphan niece, who had lately come 
to live with them. Ann blushed all 
over when she saw the unexpected 
company ; but even when the blush 
subsided, she had a deep and bright 
red complexion, which looked all warm 
and living, and in her was pleasing, 
though in a lady it would hardly 
have been admired. Her rather square 
face was, however, regularly formed ; 
and her dark eyes and hair, white 
teeth, and look of perfect good-hu- 
mour and simplicity, made her a very 
agreeable spectacle. Her figure was 
robust, but graceful. Every one 
looked at her with a smile, and Maria 
with the kindliest goodwill and admi- 
ration. The landlord first spoke to 
her, and said he hoped she liked Burnt- 
wood. 

“« Yes, sir, very much; uncle and 
aunt are very good to me.” 

‘* And, I am ‘sure,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “ James is equally good to you.” 

“‘ Yes, sir;” and the girl coloure 
and looked down. 
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«* Well, you must not be ungrate- 
ful to him for his kindness, you know.” 


Maria made an answer unnecessary 


by asking for a glass of water, which 
the girl went for, and, before she re- 
turned, James himself came in. He 
was an active, well-tempered, and 
lively-looking man, with less appear- 
ance of hard strength than his father 
—for he had not had so much to fight 
against—but a face and manner that 
were sure signs of thorough truth and 
affectionateness. 

“‘ That scene,” said Walsingham, 
after they were all again on horseback, 
“is a complete Idyll. There are 
people whose aspect and manner give 
one at once so satisfying an image of 
active cheerful life, in perfect har- 
mony with their circumstances, that 
one feels, to ‘enlarge their sphere or 
their minds would be to spoil the 
whole; and if you suppose both 
changed, it becomes not an altered, 
but a totally different thing. Those 
people are, without knowing it, and 
so long as they do not attempt to be 
any thing other than what they are, a 
perfect representation-of nature and 
life. The mere limits of the family 
mark them out as distinctly as a poet 
could desire; and, at the same time, 
they are in constant living combina- 
tion with all the world in which they 
act, and with a whole human neigh- 
bourhood. But if you tried to make 
them reflect more widely, or to feel 
more earnestly than they do, you 
would, no doubt, introduce confusion 
and anxiety among them.” 

*‘ If all there,’ said Maria, ** be as 
peaceful as it looks, I cannot imagine 
it to have become and continued so, 
except by means of religious faith and 
principle ; and, surely, no feelings or 
reflections of any other kind could 
raise them so high as that.” 

‘“‘ Probably,” replied Walsingham, 
“their faith is a mere dutiful warm- 
hearted acquiescence in things that 
they as little understand as if their 
Bible were still in Hebrew and Greek. 
And well for them that it isso. What 
vain self-upbraidings and fears, and 
what vague monstrous images of fan- 
cied good and evil, would press on and 
destroy their quiet hearts and con- 
found their cheerful activity, if you 
could. awaken self-consciousness in 
them, and make them dream of con- 
versions, beatitudes, and perditions !"" 
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Maria looked down and spoke in a 
low voice, but very earnestly, while 
she said—* Surely, however little they 
may understand their faith, it must, if 
they have it at all, be essentially the 
same, and produce the same fruits in 
their hearts, as in the most intelligent 
and expanded Christians.”’ 

Maria blushed deeper and deeper 
while saying this, for she felt herself 
engaged unawares in a dispute with 
one of the most celebrated of her con- 
temporaries. But he only answered, 
with a bland smile—* I fear we often 
deceive ourselves by using the same 
word for very different things, and 
perhaps ‘faith’ is one of them. Ina 
wise man it means knowledge, and in 
a foolish one ignorance.”—-He then 
turned to Sir Charles, and asked him 
if he could tell them any thing of the 
history of the family. 

‘‘ I have been thinking,” he replied, 
« how little we can trust appearances 
such as those which you and Miss 
Lascelles have been talking of. So 
far from the Wilson family having had 
the. quiet and happy existence you 
imagined, they met with a domestic 
misfortune little more than a year ago, 
which seemed likely to kill both the 
father and mother. Besides the son 
whom you saw, they had an only 
daughter—a small, delicate-looking, 
pretty blue-eyed girl. She seemed 
only eighteen or nineteen, but I be- 
lieve was in reality of age, when she 
became acquainted with a young man 
who was private tutor in a family: 
in the neighbourhood. After a few 
months’ acquaintance she was per- 
suaded to go off with him. It was 
said that they were secretly married ; 
but from that time to this nothing has 
been heard of either of them.” 

« Ah!” said Walsingham ; “ I dare 
say he talked sentiment and specula- 
tion to her, and turned her head with 
the uncongenial element. Had she 
fallen in love with a farmer’s son who 
had never thought beyond his calling, 
no harm could have happened.” 

Maria said nothing, but she thought, 
—Had she been a person of religious 

rinciple she would not have defied 
her parents in such a matter, nor run 
the risk of breaking their hearts ; and 
religion might have enlarged her mind 
as effectually as her lover's philoso- 


phy. 
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The afternoon of the following day 
was so rainy that none of the party 
could leave the house, and several of 
them were assembled in the large and 
noble library. Walsingham talked to 
Maria, and evidently felt much plea- 
sure in drawing out her clear and 
strong sense for all that had lain with- 
_ in her sphere, as well as much admira- 
tion of her beauty. She had at first 
been a little afraid of him, for genius 
is a power which, till we become fami- 
liar with it, has something that dis- 
turbs, nay repels, as well as fascinates. 
But she possessed herself too deeply 
for this to last, and was too open to 
all higher impressions not to be won 
by his calm and manifold signifi- 
cance. 

Miss Constable, who was near, then 
said—‘* How tiresome this rain,is! I 
wish one could have a world without 
rain!” 

A man of science, who was stand- 
ing near, immediately began to ex- 
plain, learnedly, how impossible this 
would be, without changing all the 
other characters of the globe as to its 
atmosphere and productions. 

Walsingham turned, smiling, to 
Maria, and said—* In truth we can 
form no complete and consistent pic- 
ture of any other state of existence 
than this, nor construct the ideal of 
any fairer world.” 

Do you think this state of exist- 
ence complete and consistent? It 
seems to me full of endless contradic- 
tions.” 

“‘ Our business here is precisely that 
of removing or reconciling these, and 
rounding-off our life into as smooth 
and large a circle as possible.” 

«I cannot get over the feeling that 
the work is here hopeless, and that we 
can never be at peace but by trying to 
grow out of our natural state into a 
totally different, and far higher and 
purer one.” 

“ But can you form any distinct 
image of such a state, with all its suit- 
able outward accompaniments? They 
must, I fancy, be only fragments and 
shadows of what we see about us here. 
One swallow, you know, does not make 
a summer, nor will one picture of an 
angel with white wings and a diamond 


crown fill up the notion of an eternal 
heaven.” 

‘«‘ Perhaps we cannot frame any such 
ideal as you speak of. I am sure I 
cannot. But, on the other hand, there 
is surely a want in human nature of a 
higher life than that of mere labour 
and pleasure. We cannot say exactly 
in c Eat forms that life, if it were all 
in all, would elothe itself. But it would 
be misery and despair to give up the 
hope of it.” 

‘*[ believe that whatever it really 
promises of good is attainable now by 
due cultivation, and that, too, in a real 
world which perfectly suits us, and 
which we may daily better understand, 
rule, and embellish.” 

«I cannot even wish to subdue the 
longing after a blessedness for which 
this world affords no adequate image 
and no congenial home.” 

‘1 fear it is this vague longing for 
that which we can do nothing to real- 
ise that renders all our efforts uncer- 
tain, sad, and fruitless. Believe that 
here, on this earth, is our true heaven, 
and we can make it so. Thus, too, 
only can we escape all the inward 
struggle and convulsion between the 
inevitable Actual and a Possible never 
to be attained.” ~ 

‘«‘ No doubt you would then cut the 
knot; but is there not still a thread 
which unites us to the hope, vague and 
colourless as it is, of a nobler being in 
a more appropriate scene ?”’ 

“ Be it so,” said Walsingham, with 
his tranquil smile. ‘ For my part, I 
only hope at present that you will not 
send me away from you to look for 
any happier ideal position, I am 
contented where I am.” 

Maria, too, smiled faintly, but said 
nothing. After a pause, Walsingham, 
who had looked down as if in thought, 
went on,— 

“In fact, we lose by our careless 
indolence the advantages we might 
enjoy, and at the same time dream of 
those which are impossible. We will 
not walk because it is less trouble to 
dream of flying. No wonder we make 
little of our lives compared with their 
capacities, wher so few ever think of 
what they are capable. The world 
we live in is to most of us so mean, 
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dim, and narrow, that it would seem 
as if our sight would serve us for no 
better purpose than the blind man’s 
string and dog, namely, to keep us 
out of ponds and ditches.” 

This was more than is usually said 
at a breath in society, but Walsing- 
ham spoke so gracefully, and his fame 
stood so high, that @ll were pleased to 
hear him. The only person who 
seemed much surprised was Miss Har- 
court, who looked up, and exclaim- 
ed— 

« Dear me! what strange ideas! 
I am sure they never would have 
struck me.” 

Hastings had been listening for 
some minutes to the conversation, 
which he now took up thus :— 

« For my part, Iam of Miss Las- 
celles’s mind. I confess I think one 
always feels the want of a change 
after a few weeks’ residence in one 
place ; and I suppose, when I have 
seen all the islands of the Pacifie—by 
the way, I mean to go there next 
week —I shall want to embark for 
one of the planets, or take a flight to 
the moon.” 

«I hope,” said one of the younger 
men, “ if you imitate Astolpho in that, 


you will not, at least, bring back any 
of the foolish brains that are kept 


there. We have enough here.” 

‘«‘ Perhaps,”’ said Sir Charles, “ you 
would at last be tired there, and wish 
yourself once more in England. Now, 
I am content to begin by staying 
here.” 

Hastings answered— 

“| know no country I tire of so 
soon as England. All the bold fresh 
character of men is worn away by 
conventional refinement, and life is 
smothered under a heap of comforts. 
One learns something by lying in wait 
among the rocks, with a rifle in one 
hand, and an Indian chief as compa- 
nion, when a herd of a thousand bisons 
rush over the plain to the banks of 
some great river, and beast after beast, 
squadron after squadron, plunge with 
a crash, and swim to fresh pastures ; 
or when one finds, in the wide soli- 
tude, the hut of some Indian girl, 
perhaps the last survivor of her tribe, 
who has escaped from the massacre, 
and lived for a year alone on the ani- 
mals she has trapped, singing, while 
she sews their skins into clothes, some 
melancholy song of the old days; or 
when one falls in at some haunt of 
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Asiatic horsemen with an old hermit, 
who has lived as.a devotee perhaps 
for sixty or seventy years, and thinks 
the first European he sees must be 
some spirit, whom he has met with bee 
fore in a previous state of existence ; 
when perhaps, too, the next hour you 
have to fight your way among a troop 
of Kurds, through an ambush of rob- 
bers, and must ride for twenty-four 
hours without stopping, and with your 
hand on your pistol, if you would es- 
cape alive.” 

Walsingham said, quietly — 

* You mentioned that one learns 
something in this way. Pray, what 
does one learn?” 

* Oh, no school-learning, perhaps, 
but one gets new notions and images 
into one’s head. You know the world 
better, and mankind, and what you 
can yourself endure and do,” 

“ Perhaps all this may be learned 
more accurately and deeply in the 
midst of our ordinary life, if we will 
only keep our eyes open, and be al- 
ways striving and shaping. And as 
to endurance, a life of action among 
men will always bring with it suffi- 
cient trial—most, perhaps, to the mind 
where least to the muscles.” 

‘¢ Ah, so be it for those who like 
it. I am never so cheerful and so 
much at ease as when there is danger 
in the way, and enterprise and novelty 
to lead me on. It does not seem worth 
while to take all the pains you speak 
of about so commonplace an existence 
as ours is here.” 

‘¢ Surely no existence is common- 
place to him who lives with uncom- 
mon aims. The meanest work ¢ar- 
ried on with insight and hope, with a 
feeling of the Beautiful, and with re- 
ference to the Whole, of which we 
and it are parts, becomes large and 
important. Sophocles writing his tra- 
gedy, and the flame, by the light of 
which he saw to write, each was 
working in its vocation. But if the 
lamp would flare about and set first 
the tragedy on fire, and then the 
house, it had better been extinguish- 
ed at first. All that is essential in 
romance lies diffused throughout or- 
dinary life, which, for those who live 
worthily, culminates to creative art. 
A dew-drop is water as fresh as Hip- 
pocrene or Niagara.” 

‘‘ It is no amusement to me to play 
at taking brass counters for gold.” 

** Ay, but what if we could tura 
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them to purer gold than ever came 
from the mine? Would it not be 
better worth while to stay at home 
and learn that art than to spend years 
in gathering yellow-sand, and find, 
perhaps, at last, that it is worthless? 
Children, indeed, hoard counters as if 
they were coin. But men too often 


throw away the true coin as if they 
were counters.” 

Several of the company had now 
gathered round the little group. 


Sir 
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Charles was pleased that so celebra- 
ted a man as Walsingham spoke so 
freely and earnestly in his house, 
Remembering that his reading was 
much admired, he now came to him 
and asked him if he would read. 
Walsingham, whom Maria's presence 
seemed to have lured onward, and un- 
folded, looked at her, caught her eye, 
which sparkled at the proposal, and, 
taking down a volume from the book- 
case, read the following narrative. 


Cuapter VII. 


«* When I was in Italy some years 
ago, I knew a young Englishman who 
was in the habit of seeking places to 
reside in, little frequented by his 
countrymen. He was a lover of soli- 
tude and study, and addicted to reve- 
rie ; and much of his life was a gentle 
and shimmering dream that glided to 
the music of romantic traditions. At 
the time I must now refer to, he had 
selected as his abode one of the de- 
serted palaces of the Venetian nobility 
on the banks of the Brenta. But he 
had no acquaintance with the owners 
to interrupt his solitude, for he had 
hired it from the steward to whom 
their affairs were entrusted. It had 
attracted his fancy, though it was 
much out of order,.from having a 
gallery of pictures, chiefly portraits, 
still remaining, and in good preserva- 
tion. There was also a large neglect- 
ed garden with a terrace along the 
river, and in its shady overgrown 
walks the Englishman sat or wander- 
ed for many hours of theday. But he 
also spent much time in the picture- 
gallery, conversing with the grave 
old senators, saturating his mind with 
the colours of Tintoretto, and Paolo 
Veronese, and contemplating like a 
modern Paris the goddesses of Ti- 
tian’s pencil. But there was one pic- 
ture which gradually won his very 
heart. It was a portrait by Giorgione 
of a young Venetian lady; and the 
old servant of the house called her La 
Celestina. She had the full and lux- 
urious Venetian form ; but, unlike any 
of the other female portraits, there 
was a profusion of rather light brown 
hair flowing down her back, as one 
sees in some of the early Italian pic- 
tures of the Virgin, and the sunny 
stream fell from a wreath of bay 
leaves. Her dress was of dark green 


silk. An antique bust of an old man 
was represented on a table before her, 
and her right hand and raised fore- 
finger seemed to indicate that both 
she and the spectator on whom her 
divine eyes were fixed, must listen to 
some expected oracle from the marble 
lips. She might have served as a 
lovely symbol of the fresh present 
world listening to the fixed and Sibyl- 
line past. Her eyes were large and 
dark, but not lustrous ; they seemed 
rather heavy, with an inward thought- 
ful melancholy, as if there were some- 
thing in her situation or character 
more solemn than her years or cir- 
cumstances could have led us to ex- 
pect. There was, however, no tradi- 
tion of her story, except that she was 
a daughter of the family which still 
possessed the palace and the picture, 
and that she had died in early life. 

** Before this figure the young Eng- 
lishman would remain for an hour or 
two at a time, endeavouring to shape 
out for himself some distinct view of 
her being and story. This was idle 
work, as it led him to no definite and 
lasting creation, but it occupied him 
for the time as well as any thing else 
that he was likely to have done. By 
and by his fancy so gained upon him 
that he had the chamber next to that 
part of the gallery where the picture 
was, arranged as his bedroom, that 
so he might be near his incorporeal 
mistress even during the hours of 
sleep. One night, soon after this 
change had been made, while he was 
lying in bed and musing of Celestina, 
he thought he heard a noise in the 
gallery consecrated to her, low voices, 
and a light step. He felt, I believe, 
nay cherished, some dash of supersti- 
tious fear in his character, and he did 
not rise to examine into the matter. 
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The next night was that of the full 
moon, and again he heard the same 
sound; and again for the third time 
on the night following. Then it 
ceased, and for some days he was in 
much perplexity. The gallery by 
day-light presented no appearance of 
change. He brooded over the remem- 
brance, whether founded in fact or 
imagination, till it struck him that, 
perhaps, there was a connexion be- 
tween the sounds and the age of the 
moon when they were heard, and 
that, if so, they might possibly return 
at the next corresponding period. He 
grew thin and nervous with anxiety, 
and resolved at all hazards to endea- 
vour to clear up the secret. The 
night before the full moon came, and 
with it the sounds—the light whispers 
murmured and sang along the high 
walls and ceilings, and the steps flitted 
like fairies from end to end of the 
galleries. But even now he could not 
resolve to part with the tremulous 
pleasure of the mystery. The follow- 
ing night, that of the full moon, he 
felt worn-out, fretted, and desperate. 
Again the sounds were heard, the 
doors opened and closed, the steps 
throbbed in his heart, the indistin- 


guishable words flew on, till he caught, 
in a low but clear tone, the name of 


Celestina. He seized a sword and 
stepped silently to a door near him 
which opened into the gallery, and 
was in deep shadow. Unclosing it 
slowly, he looked down the long 
room, and there opposite the place of 
the well-known picture, stood, in the 
bright moonlight, Celestina herself 
upon the floor. The right hand was 
raised like that on the canvass, as if 
to listen, and the eyes were looking 
earnestly into the depth of gloom 
which hid the Englishman. He let 
fall his sword, let go the door, which 
closed before him, and when he had 
again courage to open it the gallefy 
was empty, and the still clear light 
fell only on a vacant surface. 

“The consequence to him of this 
event was a severe illness, and a friend 
and fellow-countryman was sent for 
from Venice to attend his sick-bed. 
This visitor gradually obtained an 
outline of the facts from the sufferer, 
and then applied to the old Italian 
Servant in order to arrive at a reason- 
able explanation. But he stoutly de- 
nied all knowledge of any thing that 
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could throw light upon the matter. 
Next day the friend found upon his ta- 
ble a slip of paper, on which was written 
in a beautiful female hand, a request 
that he would present himself in the 
easternmost arbour of the garden at 
the hour of the siesta. He of course 
did so, and found there a lady in a 
dark dress, and closely veiled. She 
said, in fine Italian, that she had beg- 
ged to see him, in order to repair, if 
possible, the mischief which had been 
accidentally done. *‘ My father,’ she 
continued, ‘ the owner of this palace, 
is of a proud but impoverished Venetian 
family. His son is an officer in an 
Austrian Regiment, which has been 
stationed for some years in Hungary ;' 
and I am the old man’s only compa- 
nion. He is, perhaps, a little peculiar 
and eccentric in his habits and cha- 
racter, and all his strongest feelings 
are directed towards the memory of 
his ancestors whose abode is now oc- 
cupied by your friend. Nothing but 
necessity would have induced him to 
let it to astranger, and to reside in 
the small house in the neighbourhood 
which we now inhabit. He still per- 
petually recurs to the traditional sto- 
ries of his family’s former greatness ; 
and it is a favourite point of belief 
with him that his daughter closely re- 
sembles the Celestina whose picture 
is in the gallery, and whose name she 
bears. Owing to this fancy, he is 
never satisfied unless he sees her dress- 
ed in imitation of the idolized por- 
trait. But, as he no longer inhabits 
the house, and does not choose to pre- 
sent himself to its occupier in a light 
which he considers so unworthy, he 
could gratify his love for the pictures 
only by visiting them at night, at a 
time when the moon affords a light by 
which, imperfect as it is, his ancestors 
appear to him -distinct and beautiful 
beings. Nor could he be long con- 
tented with this solitary pleasure, but 
insisted that I should accompany him. 
We have more than once entered 
through a door from the gardens, and 
it was on the last of these occasions 
that I thought I heard a noise, and 
while I listened, the door at the end of 
the gallery was opened, and then vio- 
lently ciosed again. On this alarm 
we immediately escaped as we had 
entered, and the strange consequences 
to your friend have been to me a source 
of much regret. We heard of his 
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illness from our old servant Antonio, 
the only person who knew of our 
nightly visits. To convince you that 
this is the whole secret, I have put 
on the dress I then wore, and you shall 
judge for yourself of my resemblance 
to the picture.’ 

‘So saying, she threw aside her veil 
and mantle, and surprised the stranger 
with the view of her noble eyes, and 
of her youthful Italian beauty, clothed 
in the dress of rich green silk, which 
closely imitated that of the painted 
Celestina. Her hearer was amused 
by the mistake, and delighted by her 
explanation. He ventured to ask the 
lady, that when his sick friend should 
be a little recovered, she would com- 
plete her kindness by enabling him to 
judge for himself of the beautiful re- 
semblance which had so misled him. 
She said, that she would willingly do 
so, and only regretted that, from her 
father’s turn of character, it would be 
almost impossible to make him assent 
to any meeting with the present oc- 
cupier of his ancient palace. She, 
therefore, said that it must be again 
a private interview, and might take 
place at the same spot on the third 
day following. Her new acquaint- 
ance was compelled to return to Ve- 
nice, and so could not carry on the 
adventure in his own person. But 
the account which he gave to his friend 
soon resiored the patient to strength 
and cheerfulness. Immediately after 
his companion’s departure he had the 
green and shady arbour prepared for 
the expected meeting. A collation 
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of choice fruits, sweetmeats, and wine 
were set out in silver vessels on a 
marble table. The ghost-seer, dressed 
according to his own fancy in the garb 
of a Venetian cavalier of the old time, 
waited for his guest, who did not fail 
him. He thought her far more beau- 
tiful than the picture. They sat side 
by side, with the glowing feelings of 
southern and imaginative youth. She 
\sang for him and played on a guitar 
which he had taken care to place at 
hand; and he felt himself gifted with 
undreamt-of happiness. They met 
again more than once, and walked to- 
gether along the gallery, where he 
could at leisure compare her with 
Giorgione’s Celestina, and give his 
own the deliberate preference.. But 
he was at last dismayed by hearing 
from her, that she was designed by her 
father for a conventual life, in order 
to preserve the remnant of his fortune 
exclusively for his son. The English- 
man’s decision was soon taken. He, 
too, was of noble birth, and had wealth 
enough to make fortune in his wife 
unimportant. He gained the father's 
consent to their marriage, and she is 
now the mistress of an old English 
country-house. She looks on the por- 
traits by Vandyke on its walls with as 
much pleasure as she ever derived from 
those of Titian, for she now tries to 
find in them a likeness to more than 
one young face that often rests upon 
her knee. Of this new generation, 
the eldest and the loveliest is called, 
like herself, Celestina.” 


Cuarter VIII. 


When Walsingham had ended, and 
replaced the book, Miss Harcourt took 
it down again and found that it was 
a work by Mr Jeremy Bentham. She 
turned the volume over in the most 
helpless bewilderment, and then show- 
ed it to Maria and to Hastings. But 
the poet turned from the group and 
said, carelessly, “Those only find who 
know where to look.”’ 

On the evening of a following day, 
when the clear night had overspread 
a sky still warm with sunset, and glim- 
mered on a rill before the windows, 
several of the guests passed from the 
drawing-room to the terrace, and 
among these was Maria. She soon 


left her companions, and wandered 
down a flight of steps in the quiet and 


dusky garden. She stood alone lJean- 
ing against a large marble urn, and 
looked at the water as it glanced past 
her on a level with the turf, and but 
a few inches from her foot. 

How beautiful, she thought, is every 
drop as it flits through the light, and 
how swiftly does it pass to utter dark- 
ness! Fleeting gleams in a world of 
obscurity—such are life’s best joys for 
those whose life is richest—for all de- 
void of Christian faith. 

She looked up at the sky and sigh- 
ed. Sir Charles, who was not far off, 
though she did not know of his pre- 
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sence, thought he had never seen her 
so beautiful. She reminded him of 
one of his own statues of anymph. He 
came and stood beside her and said,— 

‘«‘ The sky promises fine weather for 
to-morrow, | trust.” 

«‘ Oh, does it? It is very lovely. I 
do not know why it is that the present 
is never more beautiful than during a 
fine summer night, yet it always makes 
us think rather of the past and the 
future. The past, too, seems so long 
and various, and the future, only one 
great moment.” 

* Well, Miss Lascelles, for my part 
I never was more inclined to enjoy the 
present, and take advantage of it. I 
have not so often the pleasure of seeing 
you at Beechurst as to be able now to 
think of any thing else.” 

*¢ Such a scene as this, I should ima- 
gine, could want no additions to make 
it perfectly delightful.” 

“Oh! i could fancy it permanently 
embellished in a very high degree.” 

“ Indeed? I confess it does not oc- 
cur to me what is wanting.” 

«“ Ah, Miss Lascelles, it is I who 
feel it, but it is to you that I must look 
for a remedy.” 

“ To me, Sir Charles Harcourt ? 
What can you mean?” 

“ Need I explain myself further ?” 
and he endeayoured to take her by the 
hand ; “ I hoped you had long per- 
ceived how entirely my happiness de- 
pends on you.” 

She drew her hand away, and said, 
with perfect composure, “ I assure you 
the thought is quite new to me, and 
one that gives me no pleasure. I trust 
you will soon find some one both much 
worthier of your regard, and more 
capable of repaying it as it deserves.” 
So saying she walked towards the 
terrace. 

Still allow me to hope that my 
future endeavours to merit your ap- 
probation need not be in vain. I only 
venture to ask, my dear Miss Lascel- 
les, that I may not be compelled to 
regard your present language as un- 
changeable.” 

She turned round, and there was a 
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pale light from the sky upon her face 
while she answered,—* Believe me, I 
would not trifle with any one’s feelings, 
however little chance there may be 
of giving serious pain. I assure you 
that no length of time can so far alter 
my mind as to make me a suitable ob- 
ject of your attentions.” 

The manner was still more decisive 
than the words, and he at once replied, 
—‘ Ican then only express my regret 
that I have troubled you on the sub- 
ject, and beg that what has passed be- 
tween us may not be unnecessarily told 
to others.” 

So highly cultivated was the lover’s 
indifference, that on their return to 
the drawing-room it was impossible to 
suppose he had been conversing of 
any thing more important than the 
flowers or the weather. Maria was a 
little more disturbed than he, and 
somewhat paler than usual. She took 
up a book of engravings, and looked 
for five minutes at the title-page, 
which happened to be turned upside 
down. She thought how different had 
been the manner and the words, the 
bursting broken language and falter- 
ing tone of Arthur, and then the tri- 
umphant tearful delight when he had 
won from her an avowal of her affec- 
tion. Her steady and earnest eyes 
and motionless attitude had a strange 
look in the midst of the gay and shift- 
ing party. Walsingham saw her from 
a distance, and looked at first surprised. 
He then glanced aside, with a very 
slight expression of sarcasm on his lip, 
at Sir Charles Harcourt, who was 
seated at ecarté withalady. His gaze 
returned swiftly to Maria, and his 
whole aspect appeared strengthened 
and enlarged by the presence of a high 
and beautiful image. In a few moments 
she resumed her self-possession, and 
smiled while she thought of the formal 
and elaborate manner of her wooer, of 
the look, the language, and the man, 
all so far removed from whatever she 
could imagine oflove. She was soon 
asked to sing, and chose the following 
song, which Walsingham had that 
morning written down for her :— 


*¢ Night, that art so smooth and fair, 
Fancy fills thy boundless air, 
Makes thee more than starry bright, 


With a visienary light. 
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‘© Fears that trembling melt to bliss, 
Touch’d by Hope’s enchanted kiss, 
Joys too soft and thin for day, 

In thy moonshine opening play. 
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‘¢ Night! so full of pensive sighs ; 
Night! so clear with speaking eyes ; 
Night! not high thy bosom swells ; 
But, oh! peace within thee dwells. 


4. 


‘¢ With a murmur sad and sweet 
Spirits round thee dawn and fleet ; 
We, while fond thy love we woo, 
Feel that we are spirits too.” 


Cuaprer IX. 


Sir Charles Harcourt’s dressing- 
room was fitted up with effeminate 
luxury and magnificence. He was 
seated in it alone at night with a mu- 
seum of toys, trinkets, and furniture 
about him, and in the midst of several 
lights, reflected by large mirrors. A 
headache had led him to retire earlier 
than usual, and the splendid clock 
upon the chimney-piece, of which the 
gilt statuary represented Narcissus at 
the fountain, now struck twelve. The 
baronet turned pale, and closed his 
eyes. He opened them again and 
looked up, trembling as if he had ex- 
pected to see a gigantic hand and 
dagger raised above him. It was the 
hour of the charm. In that moment 
he remembered both all the story of 
the last week, and all the previous life 
of Sir Charles Harcourt, and at the 
same time felt and knew again that 
till seven days before he had been 
Arthur Edmonstone. As a man stands 
at the junction of two converging 
vistas, and with a turn of the eye can 
look down one or other, although they 
widen to miles apart, and sees the one 
travel over hill and dale, and end on 
the summit of a rugged mountain, 
while the other, between clipped elms, 
stretches out of sight along a smooth 
green meadow, so he could now look 
back upon two lives as if both of them 
had been his own. He could not 
know these two existences as he now 
did, without comparing them. While 
he remembered all that Arthur Ed- 
monstone had been, his active and 


many-sided life, the bright colours ot 
feeling and imagination, and the range 
of talent and knowledge that then were 
his, it seemed, on turning to the state 
in which he now found himself, that 
all was shrunk and withered. The 
outward clothing and attributes, in- 
deed, were splendid, but he discovered 
within his breast only mean faculties 
and vulgar aims, and chiefly the wish 
to be admired as a patron and a gentle- 
man, without any enjoyment of the 
realities which, for him, were only 
convenient fictions. He reflected, also, 
on the strange scene which had taken 
place that evening with Maria, and 
her cold polite contempt, and be shi- 
vered at the thought, while he saw the 
form of Sir Charles Harcourt reflected 
in the four large mirrors. For a mo- 
ment it occurred to him that he would 
be Arthur again. But he looked at 
his ring, and remembered the old 
man’s warning, that if once he return- 
ed to his original being, his privilege 
would be for ever forfeited. He 
thought of a score of different charac- 
ters, each of which, in some respects, 
he should like to assume.’ But every- 
thing connected with his own station 
in life now seemed to him hollow and 
barren, and smitten with the curse of 
Sir Charles Harcourt’s self-contempt. 
A freer, simpler, humbler existence 
alone seemed really desirable. The 
stern moral superiority of Maria, and 
the thought of an unattainable union 
with her, drove him as far as possible 
away in a different direction. At the 
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same time, by some trick of fancy, the 
blooming and vigorous nature of the 
country girl whom he had seen in 
Maria’s company at the farm-house, 
returned to his heart. Thus cutting 
short all his perplexities by one violent 
resolution, he breathed upon his ringy 
pronounced to himself the name of 
James Wilson, and his wish was accom- 
plished. 
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The Sir Charles Harcourt, who 
woke the next morning at Beechurst, 
was he who had always possessed it. 
He now remembered the events of the 
past week as if they had been parts 
of his own life. There appeared no 
break in his self-consciousness, nor 
had he the slightest notion of the gap 
in his existence which had been filled 
by the presence of another person. 


Cuapter X. 


Early on Sunday morning, James 
opened his eyes in the old farm-house, 
dressed himself hastily, and went to 
look after the different little matters in 
the stable and the farm-yard, which, 
even on Sunday, must be attended to. 
He then returned to the house to make 
himself smart, which he succeeded in 
by dint of clean linen, a new blue coat 
with large gilt buttons, a white hand- 
kerchief round his neck, a yellow waist- 
coat, and a drab garment below ter- 
minating in top-boots. He certainly 
looked very well; and while he gazed 
into the little twisted looking-glass, he 
even ventured to think so, but some- 
how he feared not well enough to 
please Ann. She, too, after helping 
to prepare the breakfast, had put on 
her best clothes. Her long dark hair, 
indeed, was almost hidden under a cap, 
but still formed a glossy shade around 
her forehead. The face it crowned 
was as winning as bright health, and 
brighter spirits, high complexion, and 
pretty features, could make it. Nor 
did her figure look less graceful in the 
white cotton-gown, with little blue 
flowers all over it, which James had 
given her, and which she had tied with 
a blue sash. The white stockings and 
neat shoes set off the smallness of her 
feet, and showed that her hands, but 
for a life of labour, would not have 
been less delicate. When at work, she 
often sang half-inwardly some verse 
of a gay or sad song, and still went 
earnestly about her task; but when 
resting, or at meals, and especially 
when James was with her, her face 
was in a perpetual play of blushes, 
and downcast looks, and hearty laugh- 
ter; and eyes, and teeth, and cheeks, 
and lips, and soul, all seemed possess- 
ed by some imp of heedless merriment. 
So was it this morning. As soon as 
breakfast was over, she put on her 


bright straw bonnet, with its blue 
ribbon, and James his new hat, and 
the father his with its brim at least six 
inches broad ; and, leaving the mother 
at home to take care of the house, the 
three set out to walk through the fields 
to church. The old man often linger- 
ed or turned a step aside, or stopped 
to speak to some of the neighbours, 
and Ann and James could talk almost 
as freely as if they had been in a wil- 
derness. The church was more than 
usually crowded with people come to 
hear a new organ played, which had 
been presented by the kind-hearted 
squire, for it was not Sir Charles Har- 
court's parish ; but Mr Musgrave, the 
curate, preached a sermon, in which 
he laid bare to the astonished culprits 
the erroneousness of the motives that 
led them to attend public worship only 
when some strange novelty attracted 
them. But the Wilsons were unwrung, 
and enjoyed both the organ and the 
sermon, except that Ann was sorry for 
the poor people who had acted so 
foolishly, and were now so severely 
reprimanded. The old man pronoun- 
ced the sermon a right good one, and 
said that their parson was the best 
man in that country, only now and 
then a little too sharp upon people’s 
faults! In the afternoon, Ann staid at 
home, and the other three went to the 
service. In the evening the mother 
undertook to milk the cows, and the 
father to attend to all other matters, 
while Ann and James went out to 
walk. 

They strolled arm in arm, saying 
little to each other, along the deep and 
warm lanes overgrown with grass, 
and enclosed between high banks and 
bushy hedges. The nightingale was 
still heard in the distance. The wild 
rose and the honeysuckle climbed on 
either hand, and were interwoven with 
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the flowers of the bind-weed and the 
nightshade. The perfume from the 
white and ~_ clover fields filled 
all the air. ow and then James 
caught at a wild flower, and gave it 
to Ann, who took it, and only said, in 
a low voice, ** Thank you.” And still 
they wandered on, till they turned 
through a gap into the thick dark 
copse. They passed forward through 
the green shadows, broken here and 
there by some straggling beam of yel- 
low light, till they reached a point on 
the banks above a little stream, glan- 
cing away under its screen of hazel 
and alder. Here they found the broad 
grey table left in cutting down an 
enormous oak-tree. On this Ann 
seated herself, and James sat beside 
her. He poked the ground before 
him with his stick. She settled her 
nosegay, and stuck it in her breast. 
At last he said, «* Ann, I have some- 
thing — something — something — to 
Say to you.” 

«© Well—well—well—James, what 
is it?” 

“It is a very fine evening.” 

Ann drew a long sigh, as if relieved 
from a great fright, and answered, 
* Yes, it is, very tine.” 
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« Our hay is very well saved thig 
year, Ann—and it is very pleasant to 
be here with you—I mean, I like us 
to-be together.” 

** So do I.” 

* Ann, will you marry me?” 

* A long pause followed, and then alow 

« Yes,” and she hung down her head; 
Their happiness need not be described. 
But marble balconies, or silken pavi: 
lions, never witnessed a fonder kiss 
than that in which their lips united, 
as they sat upon the old oak-stump. 

When they returned by moonlight 
to the farm-house, Ann’s manner was 
much altered. She went silently 
through the kitchen, where the old 
couple sat, to her own room; and 
James, too, who remained with his 
parents, held his tongue for a few mi- 
nutes. Then he burst into a loud 
laugh, and jumped up and told his 
story, and hugged his mother in his 
arms, and asked lis father’s consent, 
and could not finish a sentence till he 
ended in a fit of tears, which changed 
again to laughter. 

That night their supper was peace. 
ful and joyous, as if it had been a 
meal in Paradise before the Fall of 
Man. 


- 
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The next day, at Burntwood farm, 
was strangely in contrast with this 
Sunday evening. A letter came in 
the morning to Mr Wilson, written 
in the name of his lost daughter—for 
she was herself too ill to write—en- 
treating his forgiveness, and telling of 
the loss of her husband and child. 
Their hearts were divided between 
joy at hearing of her, and grief at the 
thought of her sufferings. It- was 
immediately determined that James 
should go to London and see her, and, 
if possible, remove her to Burntwood. 
He set out that afternoon. He wrote 
from London to his father, giving an 
account of his sister’s state, and an- 
nouncing that he would return with 
her at once to Burntwood. Ann also 
received, by the same post, a letter 
from him, which was the longest and 
most elaborate composition he had 
ever attempted, or she had ever seen. 
The greater portion of it ran as fol- 
lows :— 

* Dear Ann, I cannot be so long 


away without writing to you. I reach- 
ed London at noon on Tuesday, and 
in the course of that day, I found out 
poor Elizabeth. But as I have writ- 
ten all about her to father, I shall not 
say the same things over again to you. 
I was advised to take a bed here at the 
Black Bear, by Smithfield, where there 
are very decent, civil people, and a 
great many. farmers and graziers. 
But some of them, as I am told, are 
only these London chaps dressed up 
to look like us from the country, au 

so cheat us unawares. And clever 
knowing fellows many of them look. 
I feel as much ashamed when I look 
one of them in the face as if he could 
see through me, and knew I was nevef 
in London before. But when any one 
seems cross with me for staring at 
him, I take off my hat like a gentle- 
man, and make him a low bow, and I 
notice that then they mostly seem 
pleased and good-humoured like, 
But, dear Ann, ali the farmers and the 
farming men too,in our country would 
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make no difference in this big crowded 
place, if they were all here together. 
When I came into the streets, on the top 
of the coach, I thought, to be sure it 
was fair-day. So I asked aman who 
sat next me, and he said, ‘ Aye, to be 
sure, man. In London its always 
fair-day for fools. Many a one of 
them comes here to look for a purse, 
and goes back without a pocket.’ I 
knew by his way of speaking he was 
jeering of me. But another gentle- 
man spoke to me milder, and said, ¢ It 
is always the same in London, for there 
are people enough living there to crowd 
all the fairsin England.’ And so, to 
be sure, there are unaccountable many 
” of them, and carriages, and carts, and 
drays. Oh, Ann, it is altogether a 
perplexity! The coach could hardly 
go along the street for them, and some 
of them were long things, like big 
hearses, only painted bright colours, 
and full of live rich people; but the 
poor walk along the sides of the 
streets, and yet some of them are as 
finely dressed as lords and ladies. 

“ Since Ll came, I have walked about 
and looked at the different things and 
people, and a wonder the place is to 
see. The crowd goes along past one, 


as many and as busy as ants, and none 
of them seem thinking of each other, 
any more than if they were all trees 


orstones. In our country, and when 
I go to market or fair, I know most 
of the people by look, and shake hands 
with half of them. But here, in Lon- 
don, I felt quite lonely among so many 
who cared nothing for me, ner I for 
them. 1 saw many scores, ay, hun- 
dreds of fine ladies, some of them ri- 
ding in their carriages, with their beau- 
tiful silk, and lace, and feathers, but 
none of them said how d’ye do to me; 
and I would have given them all in a 
bundle, and their carriages too, for a 
look of yours, though they seem so 
proud and high. Idaresay they would 
be pretty much surprised at it. And, 
oh, Ann, the shops! all the clothes, 
and meat, and wonderful things, more 
in one shop than I could tell of in all 
my life! I have seen eggs enough to 
fill our barn, and frying-pans enough 
to fry them all at once, and bacon 
enough to eat with them. Ido sup- 
pose, that in the front of one shop, 
there is glass enough to make a glass- 
case for our biggest rick, and silks, 
and satins, and shawls, and I do not 
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know what all inside, that would make 
a cloth larger than our great net-cloth. 
There are some big shops, too, full of 
nothing but boots and shoes. But, no 
doubt, when the King wants shoes for 
his army, he comes here and buys 
them, and they must wear out a power 
of them in those long marches, when 
they are going after glory, which I 
suppose must be all one with walking 
against time. I judge, too, that the 
King must use a sight of things for 
himself ; for I counted eleven tailor’s 
shops that had, ‘ Tailor to the King’. 
written up upon them. So you may 
guess what a deal of clothes he wears. 
I saw, too, nigh as many cake-shops 
with ‘ Confectioner to the King ;’ con- 
fectioner means a man that makes 
cakes; but if he eats too many tarts 
and things, and makes himself sick, 
there is at least one doctor's shop for 
every cake-shop, with ‘ Apothecary to 
the King’ upon it. Ihave been by 
St Paul’s Church too, which is the 
biggest thing in the world, since the 
Temple of Solomon, and Noah’s Ark; 
and | thought my eyes would never 
get up to the top, it isso high. It has 
a roof like a punch-bowl, with a spike 
sticking out of it. Only, I think, the 
punch-bowl must be a good half-mile 
round. And it is all built up with pil- 
lar work, and windows, so strong, that 
it seems it would stand for ever, 
Thought I to myself, I wonder will that 
fine place burn in the great fire that 
you know, Ann, will burn down every 
thing in the Day of Judgment. What 
a blaze that will be! For | am telling 
no lies when I say, that if you could 
lift up the church, you might set it 
down over Burntwood, dwelling- 
house, and barns, and trees, and all, 
just, as 1 could clap an extinguisher 
over your thimble, and room to spare 
too. Now, you must know that all 
the while I was going along the streets, 
there was such a whirling, and a clat- 
ter, and a squeaking, and a buzzing, 
and a smoke, quite unaccountable, 
that altogether it made my head turn 
round inside, as if it had been a mill- 
stone. And I began to have all man- 
ner of queer fancies as if I never should 
get back home. And I saw ever so 
many black kings on horseback, stuck 
up in different places, and looking 
grander and fiercer than the judge at 
assizes, just as if they had only to come 
down from the stone places they were 
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on, and ride over all the people like a 
donkey among the chickens. But I 
suppose they were put there to keep 
them out of mischief. 

‘«‘ Last night an oldish sort of a far- 
mer, that the people here tell me has a 
deal of grazing land down in Essex, sat 
near me while I was taking my sup- 
per, and he says to me, quite friendly, 
‘ Young man, will you come with me 
to the play?’ So I said, ‘ Yes, to 
be sure, when I have done this plate 
of beef.’ So he told me to leave my 
watch and my money with the land- 
lord, all but a few shillings for use, 
and off we went, for, as I had had 
something to eat and drink, I was as 
fresh as a colt. When we got to the 
playhouse, there was a big paper stuck 
up with red letters on it, saying they 
were going to act * Woman’s Miseries, 
or the Victim of the Heart,” transla- 
ted from the French. Well, thought 
Lif it is any thing about those French 
that we beat last war, it must be good 
fun, because as how they eat frogs for 
mutton, and tadpoles for lamb. We 
paid at the door, and went into a place 
that Grub—an odd name, isn’tit, Ann ? 
—he’s the Essex man—told me was 
called the pit, and there we sat down 
in a big room all full of candles, and 
people making noises and faces, and 
looking as strange ascouldbe. Then 
the fiddles played very loud and pret- 
ty, and then the play began; and they 
pulled up a big cloth, and there was 
a place behind it for all the world like 
the floor of our barn. There were 
gentlemen and ladies walking on it, 
and one of them was called Felicity— 
an odd name, isn’t it, Ann? She was 
to be married to a gentleman imme- 
diately, and it was all settled, and she 
seemed mighty fond of him. But after 
she was married, she came forward 
close to us, and told us quite as a secret, 
that she did not like him at all, only 
she did not say so beforehand, for fear 
it should stop the marriage ; but that 
she liked two other men better. Then 
she said her father was an ungrateful 
tyrant, and a Saracen’s head, or some- 
thing’ uncommon, for not having 
guessed her dislike, and spared her 
de-li-ca-cy—that was the word—the 
pain of telling it. So, to revenge her- 
self, she could do nothing but poison 
the poor old gentleman, which I 
thought very hard upon him. Then 
she sat down on a green seat all co- 
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vered with roses, and she stooped her 
head upon her hand, and gave a great 
sigh, and said, ‘ But when that is done, 
still I shall not be married to the man of 
my heart, but quite the contrary. Sup- 
pose then I also poison my detested 
husband. Then, alas! I shall not 
know which of the others to choose, 
for my heart is too tender and cannot 
decide for either of them.’ Thought 
I to myself,—Young woman, for all 
your good looks and finery, I am glad 
you're not my wife. Then first her 
father came to see her, and wish her 
joy of the marriage, and she gave him 
a glass of wine to drink her health, 
and, do you know, that very wine had 
the poison in it? We should never 
have thought of that down at Burnt. 
wood, would we? Then he went 
away, and in came one of her two 
lovers, and wanted to kiss her; but she 
treated him very properly, and would 
not let him touch her, only at last she 
whispered him, loud enough for me 
to hear, that he must go kill her hus- 
band. 

*¢ Just then the other lover came in, 
and as they were both officers, and 
had their swords by their sides, they 
drew them, and fought together, while 
the lady fell down on her knees and 
looked up to the ceiling. Then one 
of them was killed, and fell close by 
her, and he gave her such a look be- 
fore he died—O dear! Then she got 
up and ran to the other, and put her 
arms about him, and said, ‘ Brave 
Henry, you have won my heart.’ So 
they talked about it a bit, just as if 
they had been bargaining for a pig at 
market, and they settled they would 
hide the dead man under the garden 
seat she had been sitting on, and she 
sat down on it again, so that nothing 
could be seen. Then the lover went 
away behind the bushes, and she 
turned up her eyes, and groaned, and 
said, § Now her life was a burthen to 
her, for she had seen the death of the 
only man she loved.’ Just then her 
husband came in and wanted to talk 
to her in a friendly way, but she 
pushed him off, and called him a faith- 
less monster, and an oppressor of in- 
nocence, though I thought him a very 
nice civil gentleman; and then she 
upset the seat, in the way a cow up- 
sets a milk-pail, and showed him the 
dead body, and said, * There is the 
man I loved, the true husband of my 
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heart. Oh, that you had died instead 
of him!’ Then the lover heard her 
speak, I suppose, as listeners never 
hear any good of themselves, and he 
came in and said, ‘ What, ma'am, 
was it he you loved? Perfidious wo- 
man, then will I send you to join 
him.’ He was going to run her 
through with his sword, and I never 
saw the squire angrier at a preacher 
than he was with her; but the hus- 
band came in the way to save her, 
and the officer killed him instead, and 
said that would do as well. Then the 
father came in with a great many 
constables and soldiers to carry the 
officer away to gaol. They got hold 
of him, and took away his sword, and 
put a chain upon his wrists, and then 
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he began to struggle, but it was no 
use, and they were going away with 
him, when the father said, ‘ My daugh- 
ter, some one has poisoned me, I hope 
it isn’t you.’ And he fell down, and 
rolled his eyes about, and clenched his 
hands, and died. Then the lady said, 
‘ Alas! how am I devoted to misery ! 
My destiny has made me wretched ; 
but my principles have always been 
sublime. Henry, while you go to 
death, and I into a nunnery, know 
that my heart has always been true to 
you. We shall meet in a better world, 
where it is not 2 crime to love. Take 
this kiss.’ Then the cloth was let 
down again, and I said to Mr Grub,— 
* I wonder does all that come of eating 
frogs ?’” 


Cuapter XII, 


Before the end of the week James 
returned, and with him his suffering 
sister. She was too weak to stand, 
but was lifted out of the market cart 
that had brought her from the next 
town, and was received in her mother’s 
arms. Her own well-known chamber 


had been prepared and arranged with 


all the little objects familiar to her 
from childhood ; the oaken cupboard, 
the walnut-wood chest of drawers, the 
queer oval looking-glass, and the pic- 
tures of Spring, in yellow ribbons, 
and of a brown Abraham about to 
sacrifice a pink Isaac. The small 
bed, with its cross-barred curtains of 
red and white, in which the careless 
girl had slept so tranquilly, seemed 
like a quiet grave opening its arms to 
receive the weary widow. Her mother 
undressed her, and laid her down to 
rest, and then sat beside her and held 
her hand, restraining her own grief 
at the sight of the wasted faded being 
before her, while a long flow of tears 
came from the daughter's closed eyes. 
At last she seemed about to sleep, but 
looked up feebly, and said,—‘* Would 
my father kiss me as he did when I 
was a good child?’ The mother went 
for her husband, who came in with a 
tenderness of aspect such as he never 
showed before, and, bending over her, 
kissed again and again her hot lips, 
and murmured, “ Bless you, my child ! 
God bless you!” « Oh, father!’ she 
said, “ can you still love me?” His 
tears mixed with hers, and when he 
VOL, XLIV. NO, CCLXXVII, 


left her to her mother’s care she fell 
into a deep sleep. 

She dreamed that she was again a 
child gathering cowslips in a well- 
known gree’ meadow near the farm- 
house, and th» suddenly she saw stand- 
ing close t aigh bank, two figures, 
one in a*» ite cloak with a white hood 
over its head, and the other similarly 
dressed in crimson. They seemed tall- 
er than men, and with stately looks 
and gestures each invited her to ap- 
proach and to drink of his fountain, 
which gushed out of the bank. The 
fountain of the white figure she saw 
was milk, and she thought that she had 
often drank of that; but the other 
stream was red wine, which she had 
never tasted, and she turned to it, and 
drank of it from the bowl which the 
crimson figure held out to her. Then 
the white figure- sank down, and in 
sinking, uncovered its face, which she 
saw was that of Mr Musgrave the 
clergyman, and the cloak spread over 
him and round from him in a circle, 
wider and wider, and the white stream 
poured forth and foamed, and metit, and 
the whole turned to white snow and ice. 
But the red figure seemed all wrapped 
in red fire, and the wine-stream turned 
to fire, and flooded the field around 
her, and beat against the snow; and 
the figure raised its hood and showed 
the face of her husband. Then sud- 
denly she felt herself no longer a child, 
but a woman, with her arms around 
him, and her clothes caught fire from 
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him, and they both burned together, 
standing on a field of fire, while the 
red streams devoured the snow, and 
blazed, but without smoke, over all the 
land. 

Then a gigantic Death, all whose 
bones seemed icicles, glided with swift 
strides over the field, and his cold 
breath put out the flames and chilled 
them through, and they shrunk and 
fell together ; and the Death took the 
bowl that had held the fiery wine, and 
filled it with the snow that still lay in 
a patch around the white fountain, 
and poured it over them once and 
again, and yet again. She knew that 
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it was the silence of the grave which 
he was pouring over them, till they 
were buried under a hill of silent snow. 
But it fell softly and pleasantly upon 
them, and calmed their burning, and 
so they slumbered in their grave, lock- 
ed in each other’s arms; and she felt 
that their baby slept between them; 
yet its spirit sang, she thought, at the 
same time out of a tuft of cowslips on 
the bank. 

While she dreamed thus, a gentle 
smile came over her face, and her mo- 
ther knew that her pains had for a 
moment ceased. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Hastings was an inveterate walker ; 
and in the course of one of his rambles 
he found himself, after many hours’ 
exertion, wet and tired, close to Burnt- 
wood farm. He went in, and was, of 
Course, hospitably received by Farmer 
Wilson and his wife, as well as by 
James and Ann. They were going 
to dinner, and invited him to join them, 
but proposed that he should first change 
his clothes, which were thoroughly 
soaked, James offering to lend him a 
suit of hisown. Hastings gladly con- 
sented, and soon appeared in the young 
farmer’s Sunday garb. He had been 
so used to wear the costume of differ- 
ent countries and characters, that no- 
thing looked awkward on him. James 
could not help fancying that the visiter 
appeared to much more advantage in 
the clothes than their true owner. 
Ann did not join in this opinion, but 
she was much amused at the spectacle 
of another person than James in her 
cousin's habiliments, and was constant- 
ly hanging down her head to conceal a 
broad smile, although she acknowledg- 
ed to herself that Hastings looked well 
and at ease in his newdress. The wet 
clothes were hung up by the fire ; and 
the whole party sat down to dinner, 
while one or other of the women went 
frequently to the neighbouring room 
of Elizabeth to see how she was. 
Hastings was delighted with his adven- 
ture, and ate like a true farmer, and 
talked so as to draw out all the infor- 
mation he could from both the Wil- 
sons, often, also, introducing a word 
for the women. He picked up many 
facts as to the peasantry, and the modes 


of feeling and thinking of the country 
people. He also told some anecdotes 
from his travels, which interested his 
new friends, and made Ann open her 
eyes wide, and look at him as if some 
preternatural being had suddenly ap- 
peared in the well-known clothes. He 
spoke of African huntings, Hindoo 
murders, the witchcraft of American 
Indians, and the roving robbers of 
Arabia and Persia; of volcanoes, cro- 
codiles, and gold-mines. 

The mention of juggling and magic 
led him to speak of many strange 
things that he had known of in dif- 
ferent countries, some of them easily to 
be explained, others apparently unin- 
telligible, but not the less certain. He 
said, for instance, that once when re- 
siding in one of the West Indian is- 
lands, he had bought, and taken 
rather as a favourite than a servant, a 
handsome boy, coloured, or of the 
mixed race, and eleven or twelve 
years old. He was remarkable for 
the liveliest and most joyous spirits, 
a§ well as for readiness and clearness 
of head. But after some weeks, with- 
out any seeming cause, the boy be- 
came melancholy and dull, and was 
evidently losing his health. His 
master questioned him as to the rea- 
son of this change, but he would give 
none, and appeared terrified at the 
thought of confessing. After much 
persuasion, however, he burst into 
tears, fell on his knees, and said he 
would tell all. For many nights, he 
said, he had always had the same bad 
dreams, urging him to rob his master, 
and leave the money in a certain de- 
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cayed tamarind tree near the house. 
This advice, he said, was given him 
in his sleep by different figures, now 
by a beautiful white woman, now by 
a great negro chief, dressed in green 
and crimson clothes, with a golden 
sword beside him; sometimes by 
cloudy gigantic figures of men and 
women playing on drums, and kind- 
ling great fires, in which they threat- 
ened to burn him; sometimes by a 
white preacher, with long grey hair, 
and a book in his hard, out of which 
a prodigious bamboo grew up into 
the sky, with a star in the top of 
it; and sometimes by a number of 


little rose-coloured children, who play- . 


ed round him, and all sang the same 
thing in his ear. His master comfort- 
ed him, told him the bad dreams would 
go away, and gave him money, which 
he desired him to leave in the hollow 
tree. A person was then sent to 


watch, who found that the money was 
taken away by an old negro woman, 
who sometimes came about the house 
from a neighbouring estate to sell 
vegetables and poultry. The difficulty 
was to conceive how the dreams could 
have arisen in the boy's mind. 


In 
order to discover this, his master, 
without informing him, bored a hole 
in the partition of his bedroom, and 
remained with his eye directed through 
it. The houses in those countries are 
often not fastened, nor even the doors 
laid to. It was, therefore, not very 
surprising that early in the night, a 
faint sound was heard in the boy’s 
room, and an old woman was seen to 
enter, bent nearly double, and look. 
ing like some strange grizzled baboon 
rather than a human being. She 
crept to the bedside, and, after seating 
herself, and making various signs, she 
began to mutter in a low voice close 
to the boy’s ear. These were some 
of the words which the Englishman 
caught :—** Now, white woman come 
you very booful much—tell you take 
Massa’s money—put in um tree—now 
she gib you um kiss very sweet much.” 
And so the old hag went on suggest- 
ing image after image, while it was 
evident, from the boy’s writhing and 
gasping, that the words took in his 
mind the appearance of corresponding 
things, but did not wake him from his 
painful sleep. The woman was seized 
while creeping away, and put in the 
stocks, where she was shown to the 
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boy the next day, and means were 
taken to frighten her from ever again 
approaching the house. The boy 
soon recovered his cheerfulness, but 
would, probably, in the opinion of an 
intelligent physician, be liable all his 
life to similar influences from those 
about him. 

After this, Hastings was led to speak 
of occurrences no less strange which he 
had experienced in other countries. 
«© Once,” he said, ‘‘ I made a sudden 
journey from one part of Persia to an- 
other, in company with several natives, 
whom I resembled in my dress, beard, 
and general appearance. On the last 
day of my expedition I rode for four. 
teen hours without stopping, and reach- 
ed in the evening the city of my desti- 
nation. As we passed through the 
gate, Isaw among the crowd who were 
looking at our cavalcade an old man, 
who seemed to watch me with great 
intentness. We were stopped for a 
few moments in one of the streets, and, 
on my looking round, he was again close 
tome. After we had settled ourselves 
for the night in our khan, a large build- 
ing designed for travellers, while my 
servant was attending to my horse, and 
I was about to eat my supper, the same 
old man approached me, and asked if I 
would come with him and share a bet- 
ter meal than the one before me. I 
looked at him now more attentively, 
and, having before seen, from his dress, 
that he was one of the Armenians, who 
are natives of the East, but not Maho- 
metans, it now also appeared to me 
that he was of an honest and benevo- 
lent countenance. He looked respect- 
able, but not wealthy. I felt that I 
had my pistols about me, loosened my 
sword, and followed him. We passed 
through several streets, and entered at 
last a small door in a high and solid 
wall; this led us into a court, and 
thence we passed into a garden, at 
the further side of which a building 
stood; into this we passed, and 1 
found myself in a scene of wonder. 
The light of many perfumed lamps 
showed that the walls were covered 
with blue and red silk embroidered in 
gold. There were several large ebony 
and japan cabinets, filled with golden 
plate, and with pyramids of cut and 
rough jewels. The carpet was of bro- 
cade, and the cushions that lay upon 
it of purple silk, worked with flowers in 
seed-pearl, The old man made me sit 
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down, and left me for a few minutes ; 
after which he returned superbly dress- 
ed, and placed himself beside me. He 
spoke very little, and seemed of a grave, 
if not melancholy humour. But he 
had hardly given me time to wonder at 
his proceedings, when a train of slaves 
came in, beautifully clothed, and bear- 
ing water in silver bowls to wash the 
hands; and then a multitude of dishes 
of the most delicate and costly meats. 
We sat almost in silence ; wine cool as 
snow was brought to me, and again the 
ewers for washing. When we were 
left alone, the old man sighed, and said, 
—‘ Stranger, great as may be your won- 
der, it cannot exceed my confusion. 
But it is useless to delay speaking what 
must be told. Iam a merchant, ac- 
counted the richest of this city, and, 
some have said, of Persia. But my 
wealth avails little for happiness. I 
have an only child, a daughter, than 
whom I believe there are few more 
beautiful. But all my joy in her is 
blighted by the misfortune of the evil 
eye which has fallen upon her. Her 
health has long been wasting away. 
Ihave consulted many physicians, mol- 
lahs, and dervishes, but none have been 
of use to her. One, reputed the sagest 
of the holy men in all the province, told 
me, three months ago, that on this day 
a stranger, a Frank, would enter at sun- 
set the eastern gate; that him I must 
wait for and entreat, and if he would 
consent to become the husband of my 
daughter, the spell would be defeated, 
and she would live; but that if he re- 
fused, within one hour of his denial she 
would surely die. You see the con- 
tents of this room, which are but a 
small part of my riches ; all will at my 
death be hers, and more than you now 
see I would at once bestow on her as 
a portion. But, although it is not a 
Persian usage, I know the marriage 





customs of the Franks, and will show 
you the damsel herself before you de- 
cide.’— He then drew off a curtain 
from a door, and the maiden, who had 
been sitting within, rose up timidly, 
let the covering fall from off her head, 
and, with a low bending of the body, 
and hands crossed, stood trembling be- 
fore me. She was beautiful, even to 
European eyes, but I saw that she was 
dying. I stooped to kiss the hem of 
her garment, drew the curtain before 
her, and led the old man away. Hav- 
ing made him sit beside me, I told him, 
with many thanks, that I could not ac- 
cept his bounteous offer. He looked 
at me with fixed eyes for a full minute, 
then his countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of deadly fury, and, exclaiming, 
‘ Slave, you shall repent this insolence,’ 
he thrice violently clapped his hands, 
Immediately six or seven armed men 
entered, to whom he called to seize 
me. I had time to draw my sword; 
and, enraged at his violence, while 
they rushed upon me J madea blow at 
him ; but his daughter, who had rushed 
in for the purpose, I fear, of saving me, 
threw herself between us, and received 
the blade of the scymitar on her neck. 
She shrieked, fell, and must, doubtless, 
have died upon the spot; but I could 
not stay to learn her fate, for several 
swords were lifted against me. In the 
confusion I fired a pistol among my 
assailants, dashed a lamp against some 
muslin hangings near me, which set 
them in a blaze, sprang into the closet 
where the girl had been, and forced 
my way through the women’s apart- 
ments into the street. I left the town 
the next morning, and never returned 
to it; nor can I, to this hour, explain 
by what means the dervish had pre- 
dicted my arrival, and its disastrous con- 
sequences,” 


CuHapter XIV. 


To such tales as these, while they 
sat round the fire after dinner, and the 
drenching rain still fell, the Wilsons 
lent an admiring attention. The father 
told, in return, some English wonders 
of ghosts and omens, without, appa- 
rently, giving them mich credit; and 
he afterwards said, ‘‘ No doubt there 
is plenty of fortune-telling, and all such 
nonsense, going on in the neighbour- 


hood, as there is a gang of gipsies en- 
camped at no great distance.” This 
awakened the curiosity of Hastings; 
for he had seen bodies of that dis- 
persed race in almost every country be- 
tween India and England, and could 
speak something of their peculiar lan- 
guage. He enquired particularly where 
they were to be found; and, as soon 
as the rain abated, he sent a message 
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to Beechurst to say he should probably 
be absent for some hours, and then set 
out in search of the tents of the wan- 
derers. 

He left the little family full of inte- 
rest in so wonderful a man. Poor 
Ann, in whom every emotion bubbled 
at once to the surface, spoke twice or 
thrice to James, as if she had felt 
more admiration for Hastings than he 
was pleased with—his annoyance 
was much increased by anger at him- 
self for having any such feeling from 
so absurd acause. The family, how- 
ever, all parted for the night, appa- 
rently good friends. But James, when 
alone, instead of going to bed, sat 
and thought over his visit to London, 
and mourned his own ignorance and 
perplexity as to every thing beyond 
the small circle of his daily life. In 
addition to this discontent, he could 
not free himself from the image of 
Hastings, dressed in his clothes, and 
talking of so many wondrous things 
that he had never before heard of, 
with a composure and liveliness to 
him so perfectly astonishing. How 
large and various, he thought, is the 
world, and what a brutish stupidity is 
it that leaves me so ignorant. What 
have I to describe to Ann, that she 
does not already know as well as I? 
Impatient and unhappy, he began to 
undress himself. But when the clock 
struck twelve, the whole of his story 
as Arthur Edmonstone and Sir Charles 
Harcourt blazed out upon him, and 


he felt for and found the Onyx Ring 
tied to a ribbon round his neck. He 
cut the string and put the ring upon 
his finger. The lawyer, the baronet, 
and the farmer, were three distinct 
figures that now came before him as 
his own, though he knew that the 
original form of his being was that 
of Arthur. Each of these he had 
tried, and with each of them been 
dissatisfied. Neither of the changes 
which he had experienced had sup- 
plied that which was wanting in his 
original existence, and each had dis- 
tressed him by its own hindevances and 
pains. It seemed that nuthing would 
really supply his cravings but the un- 
broken freshness and vigour of tem- 
perament, the keen and cheerful cou- 
rage, of a man like Hastings, finding 
pleasure wherever there is room for 
adventure, and striking out adventure 
where others would discover only a 
dull routine. The figure, too, of the 
man dressed in the farmer’s clothes, 
yet in experience and versatility so 
much his superior, and awakening so 
strongly the alternate laughter and 
amazement of poor Ann, haunted him 
invincibly, and, raising the ring to his 
mouth, he pronounced the name of 
Hastings. The true James was re- 
stored to his native position, uncon- 
scious of an interruption in his life ; 
and the possessor of the ring found 
himself, in the character of Hastings, 
a visitor of the gipsy camp. 


END OF PART I.. 
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Att the sovereign states of Europe 
have in succession been founders of 
colonies ; yet it is remarkable that all 
have successively failed, with but one 
exception. And in that exception we 
may justly pride ourselves, for that 
one is England. Without entering 
into those higher considerations which 
seem to connect this striking peculi- 
arity with national virtue, it may be 
fairly observed that, of all European 
countries, England is the one whose 
intercourse is capable of conferring 
the largest share of moral and physical 
advantages upon those, her remote 
and struggling offspring. For in- 
_ stance, what gifts could any of the 
other great European kingdoms, with- 
in the last three hundred years (the 
rise of the colonial system), have 
given toacolony? They might all, 
undoubtedly, have given them arts 
and arms, some knowledge of the ge- 
neral means of conquering the sur- 
rounding tribes, and considerable fa- 
cilities of maintaining themselves by 
‘the cultivation of the commercial and 
agricultural capacities of the soil. But 
on the pre-eminent subjects of social 
advancement, of laws, morals, and re- 
ligion, what could they have given to 
them more than they themselves pos- 
sessed? And what was the condition 
of France, Spain, Portugal, or Italy, 
in those supreme organs of human 
happiness, knowledge, and virtue, du- 
ring the whole period? With what 
purpose that Supreme will which it 
would be almost as presumptuous to 
examine as to question, had been 
pleased to put so large a portion of 
the human race as that contained in 
Spanish America and the Brazils, un- 
der the control of two thrones distin- 
guished for bigotry, ignorance, and 
disregard of the liberties of man, is 
not an enquiry for these pages. But 
those vast allotments of power do not 
invalidate our former assertion, that 
the colonies of Europe had all failed, 
with the exception of our own. These 
were not colonies, but conquests ; not 
the settlement of the nations of Europe 
forming new communities in new 


lands, but the establishment of garri- 
sons and governments in vast regions 
won by the sword and held by the 
sword. Of course, fragments of those 
garrisons gradually fixed themselves 
in the country ; the viceroys and their 
court attracted followers from Europe; 
merchants settled on the scene of their 
trade. But there was nothing that 
constitutes the essence of colonisation; 
there was no transfer of any large 
body of the people at once into the 
occupied territory ; no small commu- 
nity exclusively formed on the princi- 
ples of the original land ; no attempt 
to model an image of the parent state ; 
no preparation in the native countr 

to carry with them the frend 
of new society, ready to put together 
on their arrival, and raised into as 
complete as possible a resemblance of 
the structure of society at home The 
Spaniard in America, the Frenchman 
in the Antilles, the Portuguese on the 
banks of the Amazon, the Italian on 
the shores of the Euxine, were scarcely 
more than strangers and sojourners to 
the last. The Frenchman was, per- 
haps, more a denizen than the rest, 
from the narrowness of his locality in 
the islands. But the true failure con- 
sisted in the general inability to stamp 
their character on any large portion 
of the land, to extend their original 
institutions through the rising genera- 
tion of the.natives, or to retain firm 
possession of the country. Even in 
Canada, though there the French, un- 
doubtedly, made their most systematic 
and continued experiment in colonisa- 
tion, they never succeeded further than 
to form a small and shivering com- 
munity, wholly unable to people the 
territory within its limits, wholly un- 
able to supply itself without constant 
aid from the mother country, and 
wholly unable to resist the first im- 
pulse of an invading force. This was 
not colonisation, but adventure ; not 
emigration, but exile; not the plant- 
ing of a goodly tree in the desert, but 
the fixture of a naked post in the 
ground to claim the rights of disco- 
very. The meagre and withering 
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state of the French Canadian was felt 
much more as a reproach to the wis- 
dom, than a credit to the enterprise 
of France. France, glittering, pro- 
fligate, and vain, was no more proud 
of her offspring than a mother would 
be of a child whom she had flung into 
the highway. The pinched and starve- 
ling features of the colony scarcely 
allowed her haughty and frivolous 
Court to recognise it as her own. 
The American wilderness was an ex- 
cellent substitute for the foundling hos- 
pital, and she was too glad to leave her 
young illegitimate there, without ever 
desiring to hear of it again. These 
Canadians are now boastful of their 
French blood, but this is only since 
they have had England for a nurse. 
The little Ishmael, perishing in the 
wilderness, has now been suffered to 
grow up into the disturber,—< his 
hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against his.” But all this 
is the result of English pampering. 
Left to the old nutriment of France, 
his frame would have been as mazgre 
as his soup. And this ill success, too, 
accounts for the singular facility with 
which France allowed Canada to be 
wrested from her. The matchless 
gallantry of Wolfe and his troops must 
have conquered ; but the question was, 
to have kept. in the general igno- 
rance of England relative to the re- 
sources of the banks of the St Law- 
rence, fifty years ago, her negotiators 
would, probably, have made no very 
stern stand against any serious deter- 
mination of the French Government 
to retain Canada. But it was aban- 
doned by France and kept by Eng- 
land, with, probably, equal indiffer- 
ence; and now the British colony is but 
a spot in the midst of a new British 
empire. 

It is true that in its settlement at 
the peace, our Government committed 
one capital error, an error against all 
good policy, and which should be re- 
garded as wholly beyond the line of 
pardonable blunders,—they allowed 
the colony to retain its French laws 
and language. The conquest by force 
of arms had put the question on both 
fully in their power. But a weak and 
most unwise desire to conciliate the 
caprices of the conquered sufficed them 
to retain both, thus hazarding their 
future connexion with England, re- 
taining them in perpetual alliance 
with France, and drawing an import- 


ant and irritating line of separation 
between them and their fellow-subjects 
in Canada. The policy of the Roman 
empire ought to be the policy of every 
conquering country. The laws of 
England ought to be made the laws of 
all her subjects, whether old or new, 
as soon as it can be done. The adop- 
tion of her language in all public 
transactions ought to be a principle. 
Using no force with the people, and 
letting them speak their jargon if they 
will, she must make the whole language 
of official and public life English, dis- 
tinguish it as the language of high 
life, of politics, of the professions, and 
in a few years a new generation will 
be seen springing up, with new loyalty, 
forgetting the language of the con- 
quered, speaking the language of the 
conquerors, and, instead of looking 
back with regrets, alike frivolous and 
perfidious, to the nation that aban- 
doned them, rejoicing in the confirmed 
connexion with the liberties, literature, 
and power of the British empire. 

But how memorable a contrast to 
all those abortive attempts exists in 
the colonies of England! Let them 
be thrown on what shore they will, 
they make for themselves a home, es-. 
tablish a power, mould a government, 
and commence anempire. They may 
land as pilgrims or fugitives, but they 
march forward as conquerors. What 
a contrast in the United States to the 
little settlements, even of the indus. 
trious German and the trafficking 
Dutchman, on the banks of the Deme- 
rary, settlements bounded by the same 
swamp for these fifty years; to the 
little French settlements in Guiana; 
to the half savage languor of the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements 
on that immense, various, and lovely, 
region stretching from the Equator to 
the La Plata! What a contrast in the 
vigour, the activity, the multitude, of 
the Anglo-American! What a still 
stronger contrast in the freedom, the 
public force, the national feeling, the 
rising literature, the political energy! 
Hostile as we are to American pre- 
sumption, and conscious as all must 
be of the spots that dim their character ; 
yet we proudly feel the superiority of 
the great colonies founded by ourcoun- 
try, to all the dying dependencies of all 
other nations. 

But we have not been content with 
planting the standard of civilisation in 
the South ; we have waved it over the 
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North. The regions which seemed 
made only for the rude habitudes and 
strong instincts of the wild beast, 
where the climate made the efforts of 
the cultivator precarious at the best, 
and often defied all his industry ; where 
winter lasted half the year, and lasted 
with a severity unknown in Europe ; 
where “ life went out beside the 
pole,”"—there, too, a colony has been 
founded, which is itself the foundation 
of a mighty kingdom; already dis- 
playing the arts, knowledge, and am- 
bition of European life ; increasing by 
hundred thousands—sure and soon to 
increase by millions, and contribute, in 
that mighty increase, the products of 
an almost unlimited province to the 
necessities and luxuries of Europe. 

But of all the colonies of England, 
the most singular and the most suc- 
cessful is the colony established in 
New South Wales. Formed by none of 
the impulses which had hitherto urged 
men to take the chances of the wilder- 
ness ; formed at the greatest distance 
from home ever attempted by coloni- 
sation—in fact, the greatest possible 
distance, the Antipodes; formed of 
the most intractable materials,—the 
colony of Australia, within half the 
life of man, has risen to a pitch of 
commerce, agricultural opulence, and 
population never before equalled in 
the most fortunate or costly settle- 
ments of national fortune and enter- 
prise. Why is this? May we not 
naturally ask, why has the new Conti- 
nent, given exclusively into the hands 
of England, exhibited the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a new shape of do- 
minion ? 

Raised out of the refuse and reject- 
ed material of the mother country— 
whatever may have been the purpose, 
the result is clear, that a great experi- 
ment in the faculty of renovation in 
the human character has found its 
field in the solitudes of this vast con- 
tinent ; that the experiment has suc- 
ceeded to a most unexampled and un- 
expected degree ; and that the question 
is now finally decided between sever- 
ity and discipline. If this were the 
intent of Providence in making over 
to England the inheritance of New 
South Wales, it would be only one of 
the crowd of instances which display 
the unwearied watchfulness of Heaven 
for the welfare of man. When the 
time shall arrive in which the philoso- 
pher shall be able to regard the results, 


free from the detail which now dimin. 
ishes their real grandeur; when half 
a century more shall show him the 
noble proportions of a new empire 
ruling the Southern Ocean, filled with 
the free spirit and strong energies of 
Britain—covering the waters so long 
lifeless with her commerce—acting 
like a new minister of life, along those 
boundless and most fertile shores whith 
spread from India to Japan—shooting 
the moral electricity in shocks that 
only reanimate, and sparks that only 
enlighten, through the whole stagnant 
and fettered, yet most lovely zone of 
the East,—then first shall he be able to 
comprehend either the nobleness of the 
task achieved, or the beneficence of 
that Power which, controlling all 
things, gave to our remote island the 
duty, the means, and the honour of 
this great triumph of good over evil. 
We admit that all has not yet been 
completed, that there are many things 
in the execution to excite the displea- 
sure of the fastidious, and not a few 
to puzzle the sagacity of the sapient. 
We expect that those who pride them- 
selves on the exclusive possession of 
philosophy will be indignant. We 
admit, also, that the manners of con- 
victs and their attendant turnkeys can 
have but little of the picturesque and 
less of the sentimental. But the main 
fact is unquestionable, that out of 
those convicts has been formed a pow- 
erful, active, and opulent community. 
What could have been done at home 
with the multitude who have been, in 
succession, transported to Australia, 
if they had remained in England? 
Possibly, not one in fifty would have 
ever thought of any thing but picking 
pockets or robbing on the highway ; 
one half of them would have perished 
in prison, or of famine and disease, in 
their own hovels; one quarter at 
least would have been hanged. But, 
by the fortunate, we might almost say 
the miraculous, expedient of providing 
them with a country, where they might 
begin the world anew, where they 
might live without the stigma of their 
former life, and recommence their cha- 
racter—where, being saved from the 
desperate difficulties of providing them- 
selves with food, they might feel some 
human enjoyment in the beauties of 
nature ; being protected from disgrace 
for the past, they might exert them- 
selves to provide a character for the 
future ; and, being placed in the hope 
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of possessing property and providing 
for their offspring, they might become 
alike industrious and domestic, de- 
cent and happy, or in some rarer in- 
stances, opulent and honourable,—the 
greatest example of rapid colonial 
prosperity in human records has been 
exhibited to the eyes of mankind. 

The interior of New South Wales 
is still unknown. The remarkable 
want of bays or large rivers indenting 
the coast, and the strange conjecture 
that all the rivers converged to the 
centre of the Continent, perplexed 
public curiosity from an early period. 
The problem at length seemed to lie 
between those who imagined the cen- 
tre of the region to be filled with an 
Australian Mediterranean, a vast space 
of blue waves surrounded with pictu- 
resque shores, the seat of future Anti- 
podean kingdoms; or to make their 
drowsy way into the centre of mighty 
sands, a new Zaara, and there sink 
into a vast pestilential swamp. On 
the whole, we wish well to the Medi- 
terranean theory, looking on the Medi- 
terranean itself as the most brilliant 
invention in topography, and knowing 
it to have been the source of the most 
glittering enterprises of mankind, from 
the day of the Argonauts tothe battle of 
the Nile; the mirror in which Phe- 
nicia, Carthage, Athens, and Italy 
dressed their locks and attired them- 
selves in their laurels ; and once more 
the heaving field in which Greek and 
Turk, Europe and Asia, will renew 
the old combat of Greek and Persian— 
with the Russian, the heir of the an- 
cient Scythian and his happiest repre- 
sentative standing by, longing to de- 
vour both combatants, and by no 
means unlikely to have his wish ful- 
filled. 

Yet the whole course of the Aus+ 
tralian discoveries hitherto has failed 
to substantiate either conjecture. The 
sea and the swamp are still equally 
under a cloud; and, if we may venture 
any new guess on a subject so reso- 
lutely obscure, we should decide for 
the probability of some central waste 
of sand, as waterless, as herbless, and 
perhaps, reserved for the express pur- 
pose of keeping up the temperature of 
an immense continent, left by nature 
otherwise to shiver in the damps and 
mists of the greatest sweep of ocean 
on the globe, a world of waters. 

New South Wales abounds in ex- 
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travagant accounts of the interior. 
Fewrunaway convictsare ever brought 
back without having a story to tell; 
and, as the great object of the Go- 
vernment is to ascertain the nature 
of the unexplored country, the pub- 
lic ear is seldom left ungratified with 
accounts of scenes, mountains, ri- 
vers, and pastures, as. little acces- 
sible to man as mountains in the 
moon. As an instance of the impres- 
sion which those stories sometimes 
make, the Surveyor-General’s first 
excursion to the north was the fruit 
of a convict's fancy (a convict named 
George Clark, with an adias of “ the 
Barber”’’), who had escaped into the 
wilderness, and mixed with the na- 
tives, painted himself black, and helped 
them toadd European knavery to Aus- 
tralian savagery, but was at last caught 
and brought back to Sydney. What 
is the use of our European refinements, 
which we call necessaries of life? This 
fellow, accustomed all his life long to 
be clothed from top to toe, threw off 
his last remnant, braved the climate, 
which in winter is often as damp and 
cold as that of England, and in utter 
nakedness contrived to live alike 
through winters and summers, tra- 
vel hundreds of miles, and, with his 
aboriginal wives, prepared to lay the 
foundation of a cattle-stealing dynasty. 
As he lost the fear of detection, he re- 
approached the frontier of the colony, 
and there, collecting some of the na- 
tives, and joined by some of the runa- 
way convicts, he began the plunder of 
the cattle pastures, on a large scale ; 
a scale, fortunately, too large for im- 
punity, for it compelled the notice of 
the police, who at length traced him 
to his haunts, and took him. 

The * Barber,” now, with the in- 
tention of tempting the lenity of Go- 
vernment, told his tale of the discovery 
of a vast river, the “ Kindur,” run- 
ning through the heart of the country, 
and, by a north-west course, entering 
the sea. 

It certainly argues a remarkable 
degree of dexterity in this fellow, to 
find him able to mystify all the science 
of all the savans of New South Wales. 
Declaring that, by pursuing the stream 
of the Kindur, he had made his way 
to the opposite shores of the continent, 
he propped his narrative so happily 
with what he knew, and what he did 
not, that an expedition was construct- 
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ed to ascertain the facts, and the ex- 
pedition was given into the hands of 
the chief official man of science, the 
Surveyor- General. 

It is impossible to read any part of 
the subsequent narrative without be- 
ing convinced that its writer is a man 
of intelligence, information, and sober- 
ness of mind. Yet, it inevitably steals 
out, that Major Mitchell is to this 
moment a little ashamed of the gene- 
ral acceptance of the convict’s story. 
He fortities himself with so much care 
in rumours, probabilities, and possi- 
bilities, “ of a great river beyond Li- 
verpool plains, flowing north. west,” 
that we are satisfied the Major will 
never take a convict for his Columbus 
again. 

On setting out for the exploration, 
he makes a remark which may be use- 
ful to future investigators of strange 
lands. 

«* After I had surveyed extensive 
tracts of territory, I never could se- 
parate the question respecting the 
course of any river from that of the 
situation of the higher land necessary 
to furnish its courses, and supply its 
basin. I could not entertain the idea 
of a river distinct from those condi- 
tions, so necessary to the existence of 
one.” On this result of experience 
he acts, and it accordingly “ appeared 
to him that if a large river flowed to 
the north-west of any point north of 
Liverpool plains, its sources must be 
sought for in the coast range in the 
opposite direction, viz., to the east- 
ward of those plains.” He then de- 
termines on his plan. From the know- 
ledge that various rivers did exist on 
that side of the coast range, all falling 
to the north-westward, he proposed, 
therefore, to proceed to the northward 
as far as the nature of the country per- 
mitted, so that he might arrive on the 
most northern of those rivers, and then, 
keeping in view whatever high land 
might be visible nearits northern banks, 
trace the river’s course downwards, and 
thus arrive at the large river, or com- 
mon channel of all those waters. 

But he now arrives at a more im- 
portant conclusion. “ The second con- 
dition necessary to the existence of a 
river, namely, the higher land enclos- 
ing its basin, might, in this case, have 
been either Arbuthnot’s range or that 
between the Darling and the Lachlan. 
And this seemed to me to involve a 
question of at least equal importance 
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to that of the river itself. For, had 
the fall of all the rivers above men- 
tioned been all to the north-west, it 
was obvious that such a range must 
have been the dividing ridge or spine, 
connecting the eastern and western 
parts of Australia; and which, when 
once discovered, was likely to be the 
key to the discovery of all the rivers 
on each side, and to the other subor- 
dinate features of this great island.” 

Thus, too, the whole expedition 
amounts to the attempt to solve a most 
curious problem, highly exciting hu- 
man interest of every kind, and urg- 
ing on the explorers day by day with 
the delight of discovery, perhaps one 
of the most delightful, ardent, and in. 
tellectual of all delights, whether in 
art, science, or travel, that can be of- 
fered to the mind of man. The time, 
too, will come when these volumes 
will be as curious to the Australian, 
as their investigations are now curious 
to ourselves ; when great cities shall 
stand on those mountains which are 
now designated merely as points for 
the theodolite ; when myriads of busy 
agriculturists shall be familiar with 
every spot of those vast plains, over 
which the investigator now casts a 
bewildered glance, appalled by their 
solitude ; when commerce shall be 
pouring her wealth and animation 
through the land, on the bosom of 
rivers whose existence now hangs be- 
tween conjecture and science, whose 
paths are through deserts where none 
but the foot of the savage ever trode, 
and whose glimmer on the remote ho- 
rizon is lost in the vapours of her 
plains, or shines but to tantalize the 
eye of the traveller. 

Allour military men are beginning 
to write well, but Major Mitchell 
writes like a man at once of know- 
ledge and feeling. On the 24th of No- 
vember, 1831, he commenced his jour- 
ney, having still to traverse 300 miles 
from Sydney before he reached the 
limits of the colonial lands, and enter- 
ed upon the undiscovered soil. Some 
natural and graceful thoughts are ex- 
pressed in the contemplation of his 
new adventure. 


«1 felt the ardour of my early 
youth when I first sought distinction 
in the camp and field review, as I gave 
loose at length to my reflections, and 
considered the nature of the enterprise. 
But, in comparing the views which I 
now experienced with those which ex- 
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cited my youthful ambition, it seemed 
that even war and victory, with all 
their glories, were far less alluring 
than the pursuit of researches such as 
these, for the purpose of spreading the 
light of civilisation over a portion of 
the world as yet unknown ; rich, per- 
haps, in the luxuriance of uncultivated 
nature; where science might accom- 
plish new and unthought.-of discoveries, 
and intelligent man would yet find a 
region teeming with useful vegetation, 
abounding with rivers, hills, and val- 
leys, and waiting only for the enter- 
prising spirit, and improving hand, to 
turn to account the native bounty of 
the soil.” 

His first halt was at the house of a 
friend, Mr M‘Arthur, near Paramat- 
ta, whose extensive and beautiful gar- 
dens exhibit a high promise of the 
future horticultural treasures of this 
thriving land. Here was planted the 
first olive-tree ever seen in Australia. 
Here he saw the cork-tree in full luxu- 
riance, the caper plant growing amid 
rocks, the English oak, the horse- 
chestnut, the broom, magnificent 
mulberry trees of thirty-five years’ 
growth, umbrageous and green ; beds 
of roses, in great variety, spreading 
round, and filling the air with frag- 
rance. He saw, too, the convict Greeks, 
who had been transported for piracy, 
training the vine of the Antipodes, 
in trellices made after the fashion 
of the Peloponnesus. The orange- 
trees, flourishing in the form of cones 
sixteen feet high, and loaded with 
fruit, presented the most remark- 
able work of the gardener, as hav- 
ing been reduced to bare poles, by 
a three years’ drought, being cut 
down to the ground, and thus reco- 
vering themselves by the effect of 
more genial seasons. Mr M*‘Arthur 
assured him, that by adopting this 
plan, many fruit-trees, after suffering 
from the effects of long-continued 
drought, might be renovated success- 
fully. This is a valuable secret in so 
dry a climate as Australia; but every 
fruit seems capable of growing in this 
fine climate. The apple and pear are 
luxuriant, and the vine, wherever it 
has been tried, spreads in remarkable 
profusion—a good omen of the future 
conviviality of the Australians. 

But even in this fine country there is 
an extraordinary mixture ofsterileland. 
The sand-stone spreads extensively. 
This is the true stone of the desert; 
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and, immediately on leaving his friend’s 
garden of the Hesperides, the Major 
had to ride fifty miles through a scene 
of desolation, rock, and ravine, that the 
very aborigines shun. Yet, who shall 
say that even this repulsive tract may 
not, in the passing of a few years, echo 
with industry, and teem with wealth? It 
will never be an Arcadia, but may it not 
ibe a Cornwall,—a great treasure-house 
of tin, iron, and calamine—of copper, 
and silver, and gold,—a huge under- 
ground temple of Plutus, to tempt the 
trade of the dollar-loving Chinese, and 
extract the last gem from the fingers 
of the gold-footed King of Burmah, 
unplume the feather-crowns of the 
kings and sovereigns of the Japanese 
archipelago, and bow down to the 
majesty of gold the future Anglo- 
American usurper of California? 


‘* My ride on that day was along a 
ridge which extended upwards of fifty 
miles through a succession of deep ra- 
vines, where no other objects met the eye 
than barren sandstone rocks, and stunted 
trees. With the banksia and xanthorhea 
ever in sight, the idea of hopeless sterility 
is ever present to the mind, for these, in 
sandy soils at least, grow only where no- 
thing else can grow. The horizon is flat, 
affording no relief to the eye from the 
dreary and inhospitable scene which these 
solitudes present ; they extend over a great 
portion of country uninhabitable even by 
the aborigines. Yet here the patient la- 
bours of the surveyor have opened aroad, 
although the stream of population must 
be confined to it, since it cannot spread 
over a region so utterly unprofitable and 
worthless. 

‘¢ It is not, until the traveller has com- 
pleted a journey of fifty miles, that he en- 
joys the sight, doubly cheering after cross- 
ing such a desert, of green cultivated 
fields, and the dwellings of man. The 
broad waters of the Hawkesbury then 
come unexpectedly in view, flowing in the 
deepest, and apparently most inaccessible 
of these rock-bound valleys. He soon dis- 
covers a practical proof of the advantage 
of convict labour to the inhabitants of such 
a country, in the facility with which he 
descends, by a road cut in the rock, to the 
comfortable inn near the ferry across the 
river Hawkesbury. 

‘** Early next morning my ride was re- 
sumed, after crossing the riyer in the 
ferry-boat, where the width is 280 yards, 
It is here the boundary between the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Northumberland, 
The scenery is fine on these broad and 
placid waters of the Hawkesbury, shelter- 
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ed by the overhanging cliffs, 600 feet in 
height: they appear smooth as a mirror, 
and afford access by boats and small ves- 
sels to the little sheltered cots and farms 
which now enliven the margin. These 
patches are of no great extent, and occur 
alternately on either bank of this noble 
stream, comprising farms of from thirty to 
a hundred acres. 

‘* The necessity for a permanent land 
communication between the seat of go- 
vernment and the northern part of the 
colony was obvious, and, indeed, a road 
in that direction had been the subject of 
petitions from the settlers to Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, under whose auspices the track 
across the mountain beyond the Hawkes- 
bury was first discovered and surveyed by 
Mr Finch. This tract, with some slight 
alterations, was found, on a more general 
survey, to be the most favourable line for 
a cart-road in that direction that the coun- 
try afforded, and it had been opened but 
a short time, when I thus proceeded along 
it, accompanied by Mr Simpson, the 
assistant surveyor, who, under my direc- 
tions, had accomplished the work. Just 
then, however, the first steam vessel had 
arrived in Australia, thus affording a re- 
gular coast communication between Syd- 
ney and the northern portion of the colony. 
The land communication became, in con- 
sequence, an object of less importance 
than before, to the present handful of 
settlers at least, although it was not the 
less essential to a respectable government, 
or where an armed force had been organ- 
ized, asin New South Wales, solely for 
the suppression of bushrangers, a sub-genus 
in the order banditti, which, happily, can 
now only exist there in places inaccessible 
to the mounted police. The ascent north- 
ward from this ferry on the Hawkesbury, 
is a substantial and permanent work. It 
affords a favourable specimen of the vaiue 
of convict labour, in anticipating the wants 
of an increasing population. 

‘* The country traversed by this new 
road is equally barren, and more moun- 
tainous than that traversed between Para- 
matta and the Hawkesbury. Amid those 
rocky heights and depths, across which I 
had recently toiled on foot, marking out 
with no ordinary labour the intended line, 
I had now the satisfaction to trot along a 
new and level road, winding like a thread 
through the dreary labyrinth before me, 
and in which various parts had already 

»acquired a local appellation not wholly 
unsuited to their character, such as ‘ Hun- 
gry Flat,’ ‘ Devil’s Backbone,’ ‘ No-grass 
Valley,’ and ‘ Dennis’s Dog-kennel.’ In 
fact, the whole face of the country is com- 
posed of sand-stone rock, and but partially 
covered with vegetation. The horizon is 
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only broken by one or two summits, which 
are different both in outline and quality 
from the surrounding country. These 
isolated heights gencraily consist of trap. 
rock, and are covered with rich soil and 
very heavy timber. The most remarkable 
is Warrawolon—whose top I first obsery- 
ed from the hill of Jellore in the south, at 
the distance of 108 miles. This being a 
most important station for the general 
survey which I made previously to open- 
ing the northern road, it was desirable to 
clear the summit, at least partly, of trees; 
which work, after considerable labour, 


‘was accomplished—the trees having been 


very large. On removing the primeval 
forest, I found the view from that summit 
extended over a wild waste of rocky pre- 
cipitous ravines, which debarred all access 
or passage in any direction, until I could 
patiently trace out the ridges between 
them ; and for this purpose I ascended that 
hill on ten successive days, the whole of 
which time I devoted to the examination 
of the various outlines and their connex- 
ions, by means of the theodolite. 

** Looking northward, an intermediate 
and lower range concealed from view the 
valley of the Hunter, but the summits of 
the Liverpool range appeared beyond it. 
On turning to the eastward, my view ex- 
tended to the unpeopled shores and lonely 
waters of the vast Pacific. Not a trace 
of man was visible on any side, except a 
distant solitary column of smoke that arose 
from a thicket between the hill on which 
I stood and the coast, and marked the 
asylum of a remnant of the aborigines, 
These unfortunate creatures could no 
longer enjoy their solitary freedom. The - 
dominion of the white man surrounded 
them. His sheep and cattle filled the 
green pastures where the kangaroo (the 
principal food of the natives) was accus- 
tomed to range, until the stranger came 
from distant lands and claimed the soil. 
Thus these first inhabitants, hemmed in by 
the power of the white population, and 
deprived of the liberty which they formerly 
enjoyed of wandering at will through 
their native wilds, were compelled to seek 
a precarious shelter amidst the close 
thickets and rocky fastnesses which afford- 
ed them a temporary home, but scarcely 
a subsistence ; for their chief support, the 
kangaroo, was either destroyed or banish- 
ed. I knew these unhappy people, and 
had frequently met them in their haunts. 
In the prosecution of my surveys I was 
enabled to explore the wildest recesses of 
these deep ‘mountainous ravines, guided 
occasionally by one or two of their number. 
I felt no hesitation in venturing amongst 
them, for to me they appeared a harmless, 
unoffending race. On many a dark night, 
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and even during rainy weather, I have pro- 
ceeded on horseback amongst these steep 
and rocky ranges, my path being guided 
by two young boys belonging to the tribe, 
who ran cheerfully before my horse, alter. 
nately tearing off the stringy bark which 
served for torches, and setting fire to the 
grass trees (xanthorhaa) to light my 
way.” 

We cannot help observing on this 
interesting passage, that here Major 
Mitchell indulges in a little senti- 
mentality—the only instance of doubt- 
ful taste which we have observed in 
his volumes. He deplores the fate 
of these aboriginal savages, as “ no 
longer able to enjoy their solitary 
freedom.” Ina country of which not 
a hundredth part has ever been settled, 
we should have supposed that they 
might have enough of both freedom 
and solitude. But we are told that 
“the dominions of the white man 
surrounded them,’’—those dominions 
consisting of a strip of land on the sea- 
shore! The same ultra-pathetic strain 
is followed. His (the Englishman’s) 


sheep and cattle fill the green pas- 
tures where the kangaroo, the prin- 
cipal food of the natives, was accustom- 
ed to range, until the stranger came 


from distant lands and claimed the soil. 
If this had been said or sung in a mo- 
dern novel, it might have been pro- 
perly placed; but it has no relation- 
ship to the general grace and manly 
style required in important works, and 
of which we find so many able in- 
stances in the present writer. The 
plain truth is, that there are kanga- 
roos enough, acres enough, and de- 
serts enough, for ten times the native 
population. It is also quite clear, that 
under the English government zo 
violences will or can be committed 
against the natives; that if they will 
adopt the arts and advantages of civi- 
lisation, they will be welcomed to their 
share with the English, and thus, if 
they will be but peaceable, they will be 
unmolested. Where the English set- 
tlements advance, of course, the na- 
tives will retire ; but this must be the 
slightest possible hardship to men who 
are wholly without settlements of their 
own, whose life is spent in wandering 
over the couatry, and who still have a 
country nearly as large as Europe to 
wander over at will. The question, 
in fact, rests between filling some dis- 
tricts of this great continent with the 
vigour, intelligence, and activity of 
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Englishmen, and leaving them entirely 
to the indolence, helplessness, and mi- 
sery of savage life. We shall cer- 
tainly not imitate the policy of the 
United States to their Indian neigh- 
bours ; we shall not make war upon 
their persons nor plunder their hunting 
grounds ; but in the course of another 
half century the native tribes will, pro- 
bably, either have shrunk into the inte- 
rior, or have sunk into the general ex- 
panse of British population—of all 
changes the one most to be desired for 
their comfort, knowledge, and secu- 
rity. It is true that measures may be 
occasionally necessary which the men 
of cheap charity and long harangues 
in this country, the Buxtons, et hoc . 
genus omne, will whine or rail over 
as the most atrocious of all offences 
against the art of talking philan- 
thropy, and extending the traffic in 
beer and Baptists to the colonies ; for 
those natives, with all their innocence, 
are stealers of cattle and most things 
that they can lay their hands on; are 
hostile where they have force, and apt 
to be treacherous where they have not ; 
and can throw spears and brandish 
clubs in a very assassin-like style. 
That they also have good qualities of 
certain kinds, is readily admitted ; but 
if they commit murder they must be 
punished, and if they make attacks 
they must be repelled. As of their 
lands they make no use but to walk 
over them, it is fortunate even for 
themselves that England has settled 
her colony among them. It offersa 
hope of amelioration which otherwise 
they never could have possessed, and 
in its progress it offers them all the ad- 
vantages, and they are numberless, 
which are to be found in the resources 
of advanced and opulent society. 

On the evening of the 26th, the 
Major reached the inn near the head 
of the little valley of the Wollombi, a 
tributary stream to the river Hunter. 
Here there is some soil fit for cultiva- 
tion, and the whole of it is taken up in 
farms; but the pasturage afforded by 
the numerous valleys on the sides of 
the mountains, called “ water-runs,”’ 
are more profitable to the owners of 
the farms than the farms themselves, 
of which the produce merely supports, 
at present, the grazing establishments. 
In a climate so dry as Australia, the 
selection of farm-land depends solely 
on the direction of streams, for it is 
only in the beds of water-courses that 
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any ponds can be found during dry 
seasons. The formation of reservoirs 
has not yet been resorted to, although 
the accidental largeness of the ponds 
left in such channels has frequently de- 
termined settlers in their choice of a 
homestead, when, by a little labour, a 
pond equally good might have been 
made in other parts, which few would 
select, from the want of water. In 
some situations there is abundance of 
good soil, now considered unavailable 
for any purpose excepting grazing, 
only from the want of “ frontage,” as 
it is termed, on a river or chain of 
ponds ; and selections have been fre- 
quently made of farms, which have 
thus excluded extensive tracts behind 
them from water, and which remain- 
ing, consequently, unoccupied, have 
continued accessible only to the sheep 
or cattle of the possessor of the water 
frontage. In the lower portion of the 
Wollombi, where the valley widens and 
water becomes less abundant, it was 
found impossible to locate some vete- 
rans on farms the Major had formerly 
marked out for them ; but in its upper 
valleys, though there is little breadth 
of alluvial soil, the water never fails, 
and small farmers show a disposition 
to settle in any available corner there 
—the only beginning of an agricultural 
population as yet apparent in New 
South Wales. 

On the 28th the Major reached the 
appointed place of rendezvous on the 
Foy Brook, having traversed the val- 
ley of the river Hunter, an extensive 
tract of country, consisting of low un- 
dulating land, thickly wooded, and 
bearing in most places a good crop of 
grass. On the 29th the whole equip- 
ment came up, and, on the 30th, the 
Major had the satisfaction of seeing 
his party move forward in exploring 
order. It consisted of the following 
persons :— 

** Alexander Burnett, 
Robert Whiting, 
William Woods, 
John Palmer, 
Thomas Jones, 
William Worthington, 
James Souter, ; 
Robert Muirhead, 
Daniel Delaney, 
James Foreham, 
Joseph Jones, 
Stephen Bombelli, 
Timothy Cussack, 
Anthony Brown, . 
Henry Dawkins, , 


' Carpenters. 


Sailors, 


Med. Assistant. 
Bullock- Drivers. 


Groom. 
Blacksmith. 
Surveyor’s Man. 
Servant to me. 


Ser, to Mr White. 


{ Nov. 

‘* These were the best men I could find. 
All were ready to face fire or water, in 
hopes of regaining, by desperate exploits, 
a portion, at least, of that liberty which 
had been forfeited to the laws of their 
country. This was always a favourite ser- 
vice with the best disposed of the convict 
prisoners, for in the event of their merit- 
ing, by their good conduct, a favourable 
report, the Government was likely to grant 
them some indulgence on their return. I 
chose these men either from the characters 
they bore, or according to their trade or 
particular qualifications : thus, 

‘* Burnett was the son of a respectable 
house-carpenter on the banks of the Tweed, 
where he had been too fond of shooting 
game, his only cause of ‘ trouble.’ 

‘© Whiting, a Londoner, had been a 
soldier in the Guards. 

** Woods had been long useful in the 
department as a surveyor’s man ; in which 
capacity he first came under my notice, 
when he had been long employed as a 
boatman in the survey of the coast, and 
having become in consequence ill from 
scurvy, he made application to me to be 
employed on shore. The justness of his 
request, and the services he had per- 
formed, prepossessed me in his favour, 
and I never afterwards had occasion to 
change my good opinion of this sailor. 

‘* John Palmer was a sailmaker as well 
as a sailor, and both he and Jones had been 
on board a man-of-war, and were very 
handy fellows. 

** Worthington was a strong youth, re- 
cently arrived. He was nicknamed by his 
comrades ‘ Five o’clock,’ from his having, 
on the outset of the journey, disturbed 
them by insisting that the hour was five 
o’clock soon after midnight, from his ea- 
gerness to be ready in time in the morn- 
ing. 

‘* T never saw Souter’s diploma, but his 
experience and skill in surgery were suf- 
ficient to satisfy us, and to acquire for 
him from the men the appellation of ‘ Doc- 
tor.’ 

** Robert Muirhead had been a soldier 
in India, and banished, for some mutiny, 
to New South Wales; where his steady 
conduct had obtained for him an excellent 
character. 

‘* Delaney and Foreham were expe- 
rienced men in driving cattle. 

** Joseph Jones, originally a London 
groom, I had always found intelligent and 
trust- worthy. 

** Bombelli could shoe horses, and was 
afterwards transferred to my service by 
Mr Sempill in lieu of a very turbulent 
character, whom I left behind, declaring it 
to be his firm determination to be hanged. 

‘* Cussack had been a bog surveyor in 
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Ireland; he was an honest creature ; he 
had got somehow implicated there in a 
charge of administering unlawful oaths. 

‘© Brown had been a soldier, and subh- 
sequently was assistant coachman to the 
Marquis of , and 

‘* Dawkins was an old tar—in whom 
Mr White, himself formerly an officer in 
the Indian navy—placed much confidence. 

‘¢ Thus it had been my study, in organ- 
izing this party, to combine the tried men 
of both services with some neat-handed 
mechanics, as engineers, and it now form- 
ed a respectable body of men, for the pur- 
pose for which it was required. 

“* Our materiel consisted of eight mus- 
kets, six pistols; and our small stock of 
ammunition, including a box containing 
sky-rockets, was- carried on one of the 
covered carts. 

** Of these tilted carts we had two, so 
constructed that they could be drawn either 
by one or two horses. They were also so 
light, that they could be moved across 
difficult passes by the men alone. Three 
stronger carts or drays were loaded with 
our stock of provisions, consisting of flour, 
pork (which had been boned in order to 
diminish the bulk as much as possible), 
tea, tobacco, sugar, and soap. We carried, 
besides, a sufficient number of pack-sad- 
dies for the draught animals, that in case 
of necessity we might be able to carry for- 
ward the loads by such means. Several 
pack-horses were also attached to the 
party. I had been induced to prefer wheel- 
carriages for an exploratory journey—Ist, 
From the level nature of the interior 
country; 2dly, From the greater facility 
and certainty they afforded of starting 
early when the necessity of laying all our 
stores in separate loads on animals’ backs 
could thus be avoided. The latter method 
being further exposed to interruptions on 
the way—by the derangement of loads—or 
galling the animals’ backs—one inexpe- 
rienced man being likely thus to impede 
the progress of the whole party. 

“ For the navigation or passage of 
rivers, two portable boats of canvass had 
been prepared by Mr Eager, of the King’s 
dockyard at Sydney. We carried the can- 
vass only. with models of the ribs—and 
tools, having carpenters who could com- 
plete them when required. 

** Our hour for encamping, when cir- 
cumstances permitted, was to be two, P.M., 
as affording time for the cattle to feed and 
rest ; but this depended on our finding wa- 
ter and grass. Day-break was to be the 
signal for preparing for the journey, and 
no time was allowed for breakfast until 
after the party had encamped for the day.” 


On the 5th, the party pitched their 
tents on the left bank of the river 
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Hunter, near Segenhoe, the extensive 
estate of Potter Macqueen, Esq.; and 
here, says the Major, i 


‘* I was very anxious to obtain the as- 
sistance of an aboriginal guide, but the 
natives have almost all disappeared from 
the valley of the Hunter ; those who still 
linger near their ancient haunts, are some- 
times met with about such large establish- 
ments as Segenhoe, where, it may be 
presumed, they meet with kind treatment. 
Their reckless gaiety of manner ; intelli- 
gence respecting the country, expressed in 
a laughable inversion of slang words ; 
their dexterity and skill in the use of their 
weapons ; and above all, their few wants, 
generally ensure them that look of welcome 
without which these rovers of the wild 
will seldom visit a farm or cattle station. 
In those who have become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with us to be sensible of that 
happy state of security enjoyed by all men 
under the protection of our laws, the con- 
duct is strikingly different from that of 
those who still remain in a savage state. 
The latter are named ‘‘ myalls” by their 
half civilized brethren, who, indeed, hold 
them so much in dread, that it is seldom 
possible to prevail on any one to accom- 
pany a traveller far into the unexplored 
parts of the country. At Segenhoe, on a 
former occasion, I met with a native but 
recently arrived from the wilds. His 
terror and suspicion, when required to 
stand steadily before me while I drew his 
portrait, were such, that all that power of 
disguising fear, so remarkable in the sa- 
vage race, was overcome, the stout heart 
of Cambo beat visibly, the perspiration 
streamed from his breast, and he was 
about to sink to the ground, when he at 
length suddenly darted from my presence, 
but speedily returned, bearing in one hand 
his club and in the other his bomareng, 
with which he seemed to acquire just for- 
titude enough to be able to stand on his 
legs until I finished the sketch.” 


Contrast Saunders with Cambo. 


‘¢ The party moved off at seven, and 
passing, soon after, near the farm of an 
old man whom I had assisted some years 
before in the selection of his land, I rode 
to see him, accompanied by Mr White. 
He was busy with his harvest, but left the 
top of his wheat-stack on seeing me, and 
came running up, cordially welcoming us 
to his dwelling. A real Scotch bonnet 
covered the brow of a face which reminded 
me, by its characteristic carving, of ‘ the 
land of the mountain and the flood.’ The 
analogy between the respective features 
was, at least, so strong in my mind, and 
the sight of the one was so associated with 
the idea of the other, that had I seen this 
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face on a stranger, in a still more distant 
corner of the earth, it must have called to 
mind the hills of my native land. The 
old man was very deaf; but in spite of age 
and deafness, his sharp blue eye seemed 
to express the enduring vigour of his 
mind. He had buried his wife in Scot- 
land, and had left there a numerous family, 
that he might become its pioneer at the 
antipodes. He had thus far worked his 
way successfully, and was beginning to 
reap the fruits of his adventurous industry. 
Sleek cattle filled his stock-yard, his fields 
waved with the yellow grain, and I had the 
satisfaction of learning from him that he 
had written for his family, and that he 
soon expected their arrival in the colony. 
He immediately gave grain to our horses, 
and placed before us new milk, and, what 
we found a still greater luxury, pure water 
from the running burnie close by; also, a 
botile of “the mountain dew,’ which, he 
said, was from a still which was ‘no far 
aff When I was about to mount my 
horse, he enquired if I could spare five 
minutes more, when he put into my hands 
the copy of a long memorial addressed to 
the Government, which he took from 
among the leaves of a very old folio vo- 
lume of Pitscottie’s History of Scotland. 
This memorial -prayed, that whereas 
Scoone was in the valley of Strathearne, 
and that the pillow of Jacob, which had 
been kept there as the coronation-stone of 
the Kings of Scotland, was fated still to be 
where -their dominion extended ; and as 
this valley of the Kingdon Ponds had not 
as yet received a general name, that it 
might be called Strathearne, &c. &c. We 
were finally compelled, although it still 
wanted two hours of noon, to drink a 
‘ stirrup-cup’” at the door, when he most 
heartily drank success to our expedition, 
and I went on my way, rejoicing that, on 
leaving the last man of the white race we 
were likely to see for some time, the cere- 
mony of shaking hands was a vibration of 
sincere kindness.’ 


Soon after having rejoined his party, 
a soldier of the mounted police came 
up, and delivered to the Major a letter 
from the Military Secretary at Sydney, 
informing him that “the Barber” had 
sawed off his irons, and escaped from the 
prison at Bathurst. This intelligence 
was meant to put him on his guard re- 
specting the natives, as it was suppos- 
ed *‘ the Barber’ would assemble them 
beyond the settled districts, with a 
view to drive off the cattle of the colo- 
nists—and especial caution would be 
necessary to prevent a surprise from 
natives so directed, if, as most people 
supposed, his story of “the great river” 


had only been an invention of his own, 
by which he had hoped to improve his 
chance of escape. This worthy was 
afterwards hanged in Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

That day they encamped on the 
Kingdon Brook, where it formed a 
broad pool deep enough for bathing 
in, with good grass in the neighbour. 
hood—the “ burning hill” of Wingen 
distant about four miles. On the 3d 
they ascended the chain of hills con- 
necting Wingen with Mount Murulla 
and the Liverpool range ; and descend. 
ing to a beautiful valley of consider. 
able extent, watered by Page’s River, 
they encamped on a fine flat, appa- 
rently consisting of a soil of excellent 
quality, the extremities of the moun- 
tains on the north falling in long gra- 
dual slopes, well covered with grass, 
and already eaten short by sheep. On 
the 4th their way lay westward to- 
wards the head of the valley, in order 
to cross, by the usual route, the higher 
and principal range, which still lay to 
the north—the whole of the valley ap- 
pearing to consist of good land, and 
the adjacent mountain affording excel- 
lent sheep pasture; and on the 5th 
they ascended and descended the Li- 
verpool range, which divides the co- 
lony from the unexplored country be- 
yond—* here I at length drank the 
water of a stream (called by the na- 
tives ‘ Currangai’) which flowed into 
the unexplored interior ; and from a 
hill near our route this day I beheld, 
for the first time, the distant blue ho- 
rizon, exactly resembling that of the 
ocean.” 

The day before, the Major, when 
riding a little beyond the encampment, 
had fallen in with a tribe of natives 
from Pewen Bewen on Dart Brook, 
one of whom afterwards visited the 
party, but could tell little about the 
interior of the country. This tribe 
had reached Currangai before them, 
apparently to join some of their friends 
who lay extremely ill there, being af- 
flicted with a virulent kind of small- 
pox. ‘ We found the helpless crea- 
tures stretched on their backs beside 
the water, under the shade of the wat- 
tle or mimosa tree, to avoid the in- 
tense heat of the sun. We gave them 
from our stock some medicine, and 
the wretched sufferers seemed to place 
the utmost confidence in its efficacy. 
I had often, indeed, occasion to ob- 
serve, that, however obtuse in some 
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things, the aborigines seemed to en- 
tertain a sort of superstitious belief in 
the virtues of all kinds of physic. I 
found that this distressed tribe were 
also ‘ strangers in the land’ to which 
they had now resorted. Their meek- 
ness, as strangers, and their utter ig- 
norance of the country they were in, 
was very unusual in natives, and par- 
ticularly excited our sympathy, when 
contrasted with the prouder bearing 
and intelligence of the native of the 
= who had undertaken to be my 
uide.” 

: On the 6th they continued their 
journey, crossing low ridges of rich 
earth, branches from high ranges on 
their left, and came upon a portion of 
the plains. The wide expanse of open 
level country extended in a northerly 
direction as far as human vision could 
reach, and, being clear of trees, pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast to the 
settled districts of the colony. The soil 
of these plains looked well, the grass 
good, and herds of cattle, browsing 
at a distance, adding pastoral beauty 
to what had been recently a desert. 
Leaving the cart track they had been 
following, and which led to some 
cattle station, the party again entered 
the woods, and turned a little to the 
north, their object being to reach the 
bank of Peel’s River at Wallamoul, 
which had been laid down as holding 
a northerly course, and therefore 
likely to lead to any greater river 
flowing to the north-west, as reported 
by “the Barber.” Crossing a deep 
dry bed, called by the natives “ Naza- 
bella,” they encamped near some of 
its ponds, at a shady spot where the 
long grass had been burnt, in other 
parts reaching to the heads of the 
horses, and remained there another 
day to recruit—* the rich soil of the 
valley being nearly as deep as the bed 
of the rivulet, which is twenty feet 
lower than the surface.” 


“* Dec. 8.—<A road or track which we 
found at about half-a-mile east from (the 
camp, led us very directly on the bearing 
of 335° to Loder’s station, which was dis- 
tant about six miles from our encampment. 
Here stood atolerable house of slabs, with 
4 good garden adjoining, in charge of an old 
stockman and his equally aged wife. This 
man was named by the blacks ‘ Longanay’ 
(Long Ned). This station was situated 
on a fine running stream called the Cuer- 
indie, and the state of the sheep and cattle 
about it proved the excellence of the pas- 
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ture. We had passed the limits of the 
territory open to the selections of settlers, 
in crossing the Liverpool range ; and the 
more remote country is not likely to come 
into the market soon: such stations as 
this of Loder were held, therefore, only 
by the right of pre-occupancy, which has 
been so generally recognised between the 
colonists themselves, that the houses, 
&c. of such stations are sometimes @B- 
posed of for valuable considerations, al- 
though the land is still liable to be sold 
by the Government. A native named 
‘ Jemmy,’ whom I met with here, agreed 
to conduct me, by the best way for carts, 
to Wallamoul on the Peel, for which ser- 
vice I undertook to reward him with a 
tomahawk. It was necessary that we 
should ford the Cuerindie, which flows to 
the north-west, and, notwithstanding the 
steepness of its banks, we effected a pas- 
sage without difficulty, guided by ‘ Jemmy.’ 
One mile. beyond this, another creek lay 
in our way. It was smaller, but much 
more formidable and difficult to cross, for 
the bottom and banks consisted of blue 
mud or clay, half-hardened on the surface, 
yet soft and yielding below. It was not 
without considerable delay that we effected 
the passage of this, for a wheel of one of 
the carts stuck fast in the mud, and it was 
necessary to dig the earth from before the 
other wheel before we could release the 
vehicle. At length every thing was got 
across, and we, fortunately, met no other 
impediment for six miles. We then cross- 
ed the channels of two rivulets, neither of 
which contained any water. At half-past 
four I wished to encamp, and the natives 
having at length found a green mantling 
pool in the bed of the united channel of 
the two water-courses, there we pitched 
our tents at a place called ‘ Burandua.” 
Bad as the water seemed to be, ‘ Jemmy” 
soon obtained some that was both clear 
and cool, by digging a hole in the sand 
near the pool. This was a quiet and sen 
sible fellow; he steadily pursued the course 
he recommended for the “‘ wheelbarrows” 
as he termed our carts ; answering all my 
queries briefly and decidedly, either by a 
nod of assent, or the negative monosylla- 
ble ‘ bel,’ and shake of the head. His 
walk was extremely light and graceful; 
his shoulders were neatly knit, and the 
flowing luxuriance of his locks was re- 
strained by a bit of half-inch cord, the two 
ends hanging, like a double queue, half- 
way down his back. He was followed by 
his gin and a child, which she, although it 
was old enough to walk, usually carried 
on her back. 

‘¢ The air of the evening was very re= 
freshing, and the sun set with peculiar 
brilliancy. We re travelled during the 
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face on a stranger, in a still more distant 
corner of the earth, it must have called to 
mind the hills of my native land. -The 
old man was very deaf; but in spite of age 
and deafness, his sharp blue eye seemed 
to express the enduring vigour of his 
mind. He had buried his wife in Scot- 
land, and had left there a numerous family, 
that he might become its pioneer at the 
antipodes. He had thus far worked his 
way successfully, and was beginning to 
reap the fruits of his adventurous industry. 
Sleek cattle filled his stock-yard, his fields 
waved with the yellow grain, and I had the 
satisfaction of learning from him that he 
had written for his family, and that he 
soon expected their arrival in the colony. 
He immediately gave grain to our horses, 
and placed before us new milk, and, what 
we found a still greater luxury, pure water 
from the running burnie close by; also, a 
bottle of ‘the mountain dew,’ which, he 
said, was from a still which was ‘no far 
aff’ When I was about to mount my 
horse, he enquired if I could spare five 
minutes more, when he put into my hands 
the copy of a long memorial addressed to 
the Government, which he took from 
among the leaves of a very old folio vo- 
lume of Pitscottie’s History of Scotland. 
This memorial prayed, that whereas 
Scoone was in the valley of Strathearne, 
and that the pillow of Jacob, which had 
been kept there as the coronation-stone of 
the Kings of Scotland, was fated still to be 
where their dominion extended ; and as 
this valley of the Kingdon Ponds had not 
as yet received a general name, that it 
might be called Strathearne, &c. &c. We 
were finally compelled, although it still 
wanted two hours of noon, to drink a 
* stirrup-cup’ at the door, when he most 
heartily drank success to our expedition, 
and I went on my way, rejoicing that, on 
leaving the last man of the white race we 
were likely to see for some time, the cere- 
mony of shaking hands was a vibration of 
sincere kindness.’ 
Soon after having rejoined his party, 
a soldier of the mounted police came 
up, and delivered to the Major a letter 
from the Military Secretary at Sydney, 
informing him that ‘‘the Barber” had 
sawed off his irons, and escaped from the 
prison at Bathurst. This intelligence 
was meant to put him on his guard re- 
specting the natives, as it was suppos- 
ed * the Barber” would assemble them 
beyond the settled districts, with a 
view to drive off the cattle of the colo- 
nists—and especial caution would be 
necessary to prevent a surprise from 
natives so directed, if, as most people 
supposed, his story of “the great river" 


had only been an invention of his own, 
by which he had hoped to improve his 
chance of escape. This worthy was 
afterwards hanged in Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

That day they encamped on the 
Kingdon Brook, where it formed a 
broad pool deep enough for bathing 
in, with good grass in the neighbour. 
hood—the “ burning hill”’ of Wingen 
distant about four miles. On the 3d 
they ascended the chain of hills con. 
necting Wingen with Mount Murulla 
and the Liverpool range ; and descend. 
ing to a beautiful valley of consider. 
able extent, watered by Page’s River, 
they encamped on a fine flat, appa- 
rently consisting of a soil of excellent 
quality, the extremities of the moun- 
tains on the north falling in long gra- 
dual slopes, well covered with grass, 
and already eaten short by sheep. On 
the 4th their way lay westward to. 
wards the head of the valley, in order 
to cross, by the usual route, the higher 
and principal range, which still lay to 
the north—the whole of the valley ap- 
pearing to consist of good land, and 
the adjacent mountain affording excel- 
lent sheep pasture; and on the 5th 
they ascended and descended the Li- 
verpool range, which divides the co- 
lony from the unexplored country be- 
yond—* here I at length drank the 
water of a stream (called by the na- 
tives ‘ Currangai’) which flowed into 
the unexplored interior ; and from a 
hill near our route this day I beheld, 
for the first time, the distant blue ho- 
rizon, exactly resembling that of the 
ocean.” 

The day before, the Major, when 
riding a little beyond the encampment, 
had fallen in with a tribe of natives 
from Pewen Bewen on Dart Brook, 
one of whom afterwards visited the 
party, but could tell little about the 
interior of the country. This tribe 
had reached Currangai before them, 
apparently to join some of their friends 
who lay extremely ill there, being af- 
flicted with a virulent kind of small- 
pox. ‘ We found the helpless crea- 
tures stretched on their backs beside 
the water, under the shade of the wat- 
tle or mimosa tree, to avoid the in- 
tense heat of the sun. We gave them 
from our stock some medicine, and 
the wretched sufferers seemed to place 
the utmost confidence in its efficacy. 
I had often, indeed, occasion to ob- 
serve, that, however obtuse in some 
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things, the aborigines seemed to en- 
tertain a sort of superstitious belief in 
the virtues of all kinds of physic. I 
found that this distressed tribe were 
also ‘ strangers in the land’ to which 
they had now resorted. Their meek- 
ness, as strangers, and their utter ig- 
norance of the country they were in, 
was very unusual in natives, and par- 
ticularly excited our sympathy, when 
contrasted with the prouder bearing 
and intelligence of the native of the 
plain who had undertaken to be my 
guide.” 

On the 6th they continued their 
journey, crossing low ridges of rich 
earth, branches from high ranges on 
their left, and came upon a portion of 
the plains. The wide expanse of open 
level country extended in a northerly 
direction as far as human vision could 
reach, and, being clear of trees, pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast to the 
settled districts of the colony. The soil 
of these plains looked well, the grass 
good, and herds of cattle, browsing 
at a distance, adding pastoral beauty 
to what had been recently a desert. 
Leaving the cart track they had been 
following, and which led to some 
cattle station, the party again entered 
the woods, and turned a little to the 
north, their object being to reach the 
bank of Peel’s River at Wallamoul, 
which had been laid down as holding 
a northerly course, and therefore 
likely to lead to any greater river 
flowing to the north-west, as reported 
by “the Barber.” Crossing a deep 
dry bed, called by the natives “* Naza- 
bella,” they encamped near some of 
its ponds, at a shady spot where the 
long grass had been burnt, in other 
parts reaching to the heads of the 
horses, and remained there another 
day to recruit—* the rich soil of the 
valley being nearly as deep as the bed 
of the rivulet, which is twenty feet 
lower than the surface.” 


“* Dec. 8.—A road or track which we 
found at about half-a-mile east from {the 
camp, led us very directly on the bearing 
of 335° to Loder’s station, which was dis- 
tant about six miles from our encampment. 
Here stood atolerable house of slabs, with 
4 good garden adjoining, in charge of an old 
stockman and his equally aged wife. This 
man was named by the blacks ‘ Longanay’ 
(Long Ned). This station was situated 
on a fine running stream called the Cuer- 
indie, and the state of the sheep and cattle 
about it proved the excellence of the pas- 
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ture. We had passed the limits of the 
territory open to the selections of settlers, 
in crossing the Liverpool range ; and the 
more remote country is not likely to come 
into the market soon: such stations as 
this of Loder were held, therefore, only 
by the right of pre-occupancy, which has 
been so generally recognised between the 
colonists themselves, that the houses, 
&c. of such stations are sometimes ‘@B- 
posed of for valuable considerations, al- 
though the land is still liable to be sold 
by the Government. A native named 
‘ Jemmy,’ whom I met with here, agreed 
to conduct me, by the best way for carts, 
to Wallamoul on the Peel, for which ser- 
vice I undertook to reward him with a 
tomahawk. It was necessary that we 
should ford the Cuerindie, which flows to 
the north-west, and, notwithstanding the 
steepness of its banks, we effected a pas- 
sage without difficulty, guided by ‘ Jemmy.” 
One mile. beyond this, another creek lay 
in our way. It was smaller, but much 
more formidable and difficult to cross, for 
the bottom and banks consisted of blue 
mud or clay, half-hardened on the surface, 
yet soft and yielding below. It was not 
without considerable delay that we effected 
the passage of this, for a wheel of one of 
the carts stuck fast in the mud, and it was 
necessary to dig the earth from before the 
other wheel before we could release the 
vehicle. At length every thing was got 
across, and we, fortunately, met no other 
impediment for six miles. We then cross- 
ed the channels of two rivulets, neither of 
which contained any water. At half-past 
four I wished to encamp, and the natives 
having at length found a green mantling 
pool in the bed of the united channel of 
the two water-courses, there we pitched 
our tents at a place called ‘ Burandua.” 
Bad as the water seemed to be, ‘ Jemmy” 
soon obtained some that was both clear 
and cool, by digging a hole in the sand 
near the pool. This was a quiet and sen- 
sible fellow; he steadily pursued the course 
he recommended for the “‘ wheelbarrows” 
as he termed our carts; answering all my 
queries briefly and decidedly, either by a 
nod of assent, or the negative monosylla- 
ble ‘ bel,’ and shake of the head. His 
walk was extremely light and graceful; 
his shoulders were neatly knit, and the 
flowing luxuriance of his locks was re- 
strained by a bit of half-inch cord, the two 
ends hanging, like a double queue, half- 
way down his back. He was followed by 
his gin and a child, which she, although it 
was old enough to walk, usually carried 
on her back. 

‘¢ The air of the evening was very re= 
freshing, and the sun set with peculiar 
prilliancy. We had travelled during the 
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whole day on good soil, and the ploughed 
appearance of the surface was very remark- 
able in various places, particularly a little 
to the South of Loder’s station, where the 
hollow seemed to terminate in a common 
channel. I noticed, also, that the direction 
of all the water—courses was towards the 
north-west, and it was evident that they 
occasionally overflowed their banks.” 


On the 11th they reached the bank 
of the Peel at Wallamoul, the lowest 
cattle station upon the river, occupied 
by Mr Brown; who had there about 
1600 head of cattle. On the 9th they 
had passed over an open and grassy 
plain, skirted with wood, where there 
was abutidant water in a channel called 
by the natives “Carrabobbila ;” but the 
water, at the spot where they en- 
camped, was hot and muddy, from 
which the blacks, however, knew well 
how to obtain a cool and clear draught, 
by first scratching a hole in the soft 
sand under the pool, thus making a 
filter, and then throwing into it some 
tufts of long grass, through which they 
sucked the cooler water thus purified 
from the sand or gravel. The gin 
quenched her thirst with still greater 
satisfaction, by rushing into a pool, and 
drinking as she sat immersed up to 
the lip. On reaching the top of the 
range separating the basin of the Peel 
from that of the waters falling to the 
Liverpool plains, they were agreeably 
surprised to find tliat the opposite side 
of the hills, and the whole face of the 
country beyond them, presented a very 
different appearance from that through 
which they had passed. A gently 
sloping extremity lay before them for 
a good many titles on their proposed 
route, and there were no intervening 
gullies. The range they had crossed 
seemed to extend from the Liverpool 
range to the northward, as far as could 
then be seen; but the native guide said 
that it soon terminated on the river 
* Callala,”’ or Peel, whose course, he 
said, turned westward, a fact corrobo- 
rating, so far, the statements of “ the 
Barber.” During several days of this 
journey, before their arrival on the 
llth at Wallamoul, the fire was one 
day’s advance of the party, and thus 
the flames having cleared every thing 
away, their camp was not exposed 
to danger. But on the 9th the 
country seemed all on fire around 
them; and the hills they crossed 
on the 10th had been all in a blaze 
the night before, and trees lay smok- 
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ing around their route, the confla- 
gration having been quenched by 
a seasonable fall of rain. At Walla- 
moul, “ Jemmy,” the native guide, 
received his promised tomahawk, and 
so did * Monday,” his brother, who 
met him there ; and his place was 
supplied by a,native, named “ Mr 
Brown,” who agreed to accompany 
the party, on condition that he should 
receive blankets for himself and his 
“gin,” and a tomahawk, or small 
hatchet, so valuable a substitute for 
their stone-hatchet, that almost all the 
natives within reach of the colony 
have them, even where the white 
man is known as yet only by name, 
and as the manufacturer of this most 
important of all implements to the 
Australian natives. On the 13th, all 
arrangements being completed, the 
encampment was broken up, and the 
party proceeded into the Terra Incog- 
nita, in pursuit of the course of the 
Peel river. ‘ We soon advanced, 
with feelings of intense interest, into 
the country before us, and impressed 
with the responsibility of commencing 
the first chapter of its history. All 
was new and nameless there, but by 
this beginning we were to open a 
way for the many other beginnings 
of civilised man, and thus extend his 
dominion over the last holds of bar- 
barism.” 

On the 16th, they encamped on the 
river Nammoy. This stream, having 
received the Conadilly from the left 
bank, had here an important appear- 
ance ; the breadth of the water was 
100 feet, its mean depth 113 feet ; the 
current half-a mile an hour, and the 
height of the banks above the water 
37 feet. The course of tlie Ma- 
luerindie, from the junction of the 
Peel to that of the Conadilly, is 
somewhat to the southward of west. 
Below the junction the well-known 
native name is Nammoy. 

Their route from Wallamoul to the 
Nammoy had lain through tracts of 
promise—the bank, at the ford of 
Wallenburra, presenting a seciion of 
at least 50 feet of rich earth—and on 
an extensive open track, nated Mul- 
luba, the tindulations were as great as 
those which occur between London 
and Hampstead, the whole bearing 4 
remarkable resemblance to an enclos- 
ed and cultivated country. The px 
exactly resembled furrows in fallow 
land; and trees grew in rows, as if 
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connected with field enclosures—parts 
where bushes or grass had been re- 
cently burned looking red or black, 
and thus contributing to the appear- 
ance of cultivation. The soil was 
indeed well worthy of cultivation, for 
it consisted of a rich black mould, so 
loose and deep, that it yawned in 
cracks as if for want of feet to tread 
it down. But the want was of water 
—one small and dry channel appear- 
ing to be the only line of drainage in 
wet weather from the extensive open 
country of Mulluba. But it could 
not fail to strike Major Mitchell, 
that much might be done to remedy 
the natural disadvantages, whether 
of a superfluity of water lodging on 
the plains in rainy seasons, or of too 
great scarcity of moisture in dry 
weather, by cutting channels on the 
lines of natural drainage, which would 
serve to draw off the water from the 
plains, and concentrate and preserve a 
sufficient supply for use in time of 
drought. 

A few lrours after leaving the en- 
campment on the Nammoy, the party 
came on a very large stock-yard, which 
the natives said had belonged to 
“George the Barber.” They saw, 
besides, the remains of a house, and 
the “ gunyas,” or huts, of a nume- 
rous encampment of natives. The 
bones of bullocks were strewed about 
in great abundance, plainly enough 
showing the object of the stock-yard, 
and that of the Barber’s alliance with 
the aborigines. The whole country 
was on fire, and, though the guide fre- 
quently drew their attention to recent 
footmarks, not a single native was to 
be seen. Distant about two miles from 
this stock-yard lay due north the Pic 
of “ Tangulda,” and as the Barber 
had positively stated that the only 
practicable way to the “big river” 
was NE. by N. from Tangulda, the 
Major mounted the pic, aid saw the 
Nammoy’s course through a cluster 
of hills, between which it passed to a 
lower country in the north-west. These 
hills were connected on the right bank 
with the pic, and also with a low range 
on the east and north-east, whose west- 
ern extremities appeared to terminate 
westward on the vale of the Nammoy, 
as far northward as he could see them 
in perspective. It appeared, then, that 
the lowest part of the range lay exact- 
ly in the direction described by the 
Barber. Some bold and remarkable 
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hills appeared at no great distance to 
the right of that line ; but the country 
between Tangulda and the lowest 
part of the horizon seemed so gentle 
and -undulating, that he felt it his 
duty, before tracing the Nammoy fur- 
ther, to explore the country in the di- 
rection so particularly described by 
the Bush-ranger. Quitting, therefore, 
the line of the Nammoy, they pro- 
ceeded in the direction north-east by 
north from Tangulda ; and, after jotit- 
nheying some twenty miles on the 18th, 
early in the morning of the 19th they 
encamped at the stream of the valley, 
which the Major named Maule’s river. 
Leaving the cattle to be refreshed du- 
ring the day, he proceeded, with the 
native and two men, to examine the 
mountains. After climbing about a 
mile and a half, he reached a lofty 
summit, where he hoped to have ob- 
tained a view beyond the range, or; at 
least, to have discovered how it might 
be crossed, but was disappointed ; dis- 
tant summits, more lofty and difficult 
of access, obstructed the view towards 
the east, north, and even west; the 
only link connecting the hill they had 
gained with those still higher being a 
very bold naked rock, presetiting a 
perpendicular side at least 200 feet ih 
height. To proceed in that direction 
was quite out of the question. 


** As we descended, we came suddenly 
on an old woman, who, as soon as she 
saw us, ran offin terror. I ordered the 
two men who accompanied me to keep 
back, until ‘Mr Brown’ could overtake 
and speak to her, saying that we intended 
no harm; and she was easily persuaded, 
after a brief conversation with our guide, 
to allow us to come near. She presented 
a most humiliating specimen of our race— 
a figure shortened and shrivelled with age, 
entirely without clothing ; one eye alone 
saw through the dim decay of nature— 
several large fleshy excrescences projected 
from the sides of her head like so many 
ears—and the jawbone was visible, through 
a gash or scar, on one side of her chin. 
The withered arms and hands, covered 
with earth by digging and scraping for 
the snakes and worms on which she fed, 
more resembled the limbs and claws of a 
quadruped. She spoke with a slow nasal 
whine, prolonged at the end of each sen- 
tence, and this our guide imitated in speak- 
ing to her. The mosquitoes tormented 
her much, as appeared from her inces- 
santly slapping her limbs and body. ‘ Mr 
Brown’s’ conversation seemed animated on 
some subject, but not, as I at last suspect. 
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ed, on that most important to us; for, 
when I enquired, after he had spoken a 
long time, what she said of the ‘ Barber’ 
and the way across the mountains, he was 
obliged to commence a set of queries, evi- 
dently for the first time. She said horses 
might pass, pointing at the same time fur- 
ther to the eastward—but our guide seem- 
ed unwilling to put further questions, say- 
ing she had promised to send at sunset to 
our tents two young boys who could in- 
form us better. Even in sucha wretched 
state of existence, ornaments had their 
charms with this female, when even the 
decency of covering was wholly disregard- 
ed. Shehad kangaroo teeth set round her 
brow, these being fastened to the few re- 
maining hairs, and a knot of brown fea- 
thers decorated her right temple. The 
roasting snake which we had seen in the 
morning, belonged, as we now learned, to 
this witch of the glen. 

** The boys did not visit us in the even- 
ing, as ‘Mr Brown,” had expected, and 
he appeared unusually thoughtful when I 
found him sitting alone by the water-side 
at some distance from the camp. I was 
then making arrangements for carrying the 
bulk of our provisions and equipment on 
pack-horses and bullocks, across this 
range, intending to leave the remainder of 
our stores at this spot in charge of two 
men armed; and of this measure * Mr 
Brown’ did not approve. 

* Dec. 20..-When the packhorses had 
been loaded, and we were about to start, 
leaving the remainder of our provisions 
in charge of two men, we discovered that 
our native guide was missing. I had pro- 
mised him for his services, a tomahawk, 
a knife, and a blanket, and as he was al- 
ready far beyond his own beat as I sup- 
posed, he might have had the promised 
rewards, by merely asking for them. We 
had always given him plenty of flour, also 
his choice of any part of the kangaroos we 
killed. It had been observed by the men, 
that the intelligence received from the old 
woman had made him extremely uneasy, 
and he had also expressed to them on the 
previous evening, his apprehensions about 
the natives in the country before us. I was 
very sorry for the loss of ‘ Mr Brown.’ 
He was very comical, as indeed, these 
half-civilised aborigines generally are: he 
liked to be close shaved, wore a white 
neckcloth, and declared it to be his inten- 
tion of becoming, from that time forward, 
‘a white fellow.’ I concluded that he 
had returned to his own tribe; and, that 
he had been unwilling to acknowledge to 
me his dread of the ‘ myall’ tribes.” 


The expedition then proceeded up 
the valley, or eastward, and en- 


deavoured to pass to the northward $ 
but, judging it nearly impracticable, 
the leader wisely desisted from any 
further attempt on thedirection pointed 
out by the veracious Barber, and de- 
termined on returning to Tangulda, 
that, by following the Nammoy, he 
might endeavour to turn this range, 
and so enter the region beyond it. On 
the 22d, having again encamped on 
the Nammoy, six miles from Tangul- 
da, at a spot favourable for the forma- 
tion of a depot—the waters clear and 
sparkling, the grass excellent, a hill 
at hand overhung with pines, and lofty 
blue gum-trees growing on the margin 
— Major Mitchell resolved to make a 
voyage of discovery in canvass- boats 
down the river—the channel of all the 
waters of the Peel, the Maluerindie, 
and Conadilly. 


‘¢ We passed along several reaches with- 
out meeting any impediment, but, at 
length, an accumulation of drift-timber 
and gravel brought us up at a spot where 
two large trees had fallen across the stream 
from opposite banks. From the magni- 
tude of these trunks and others which, in- 
ter woven with rubbish, and buried in gra- 
vel, supported them, I anticipated a long 
delay, but the activity of the whole party 
was such, that aclear passage was opened 
in less than half an hour. The sailors 


“swam about like frogs, and, swimming, 


could cut, with a cross cut saw, trees under 
water. I found I could survey the river 
as we proceeded, by measuring with a 
pocket sextant the angle subtended by the 
two ends of a twelve-feet rod—held in 
the second boat—at the opposite end of 
each reach—the bearing being observed 
at the same time. By referring to one of 
Brewster’s tables, the angle subtended by 
the twelve-feet rod, I ascertained the dis- 
tance in feet. This operation occasioned 
a delay of a few seconds only, just as the 
last boat arrived in sight of each place of 
observation. 

‘* Several black swans floated before us 
—apparently not much alarmed even at 
the unwonted sight of boats on the Nam- 
moy. The evenness of the banks and 
reaches, and the depth and stillness of the 
waters were such, that I might have trac- 
ed the river downwards, at least so far 
as such facilities continued, had our boats 
been of a stronger material than canvass. 
But dead trees lay almost invisible under 
water, and at the end of a short reach 
where I awaited the re-appearance of the 
second boat, we heard suddenly, confused 
shouts, and, on making to the shore, and 
running to the spot, I found that the boat 
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had run foul of some sunken tree—and fill- 
ed almost immediately. Mr, White had, on 
the instant, managed to run her ashore 
across another sunken trunk, and thus 
prevented her from going down in deep 
water, opposite to ‘another steep bank. 
By this disaster our whole stock of tea, 
sugar, and tobacco, with part of our flour 
and pork, were immersed in the water, 
but fortunately all the gunpowder had 
been stowed in the first boat. This cata- 
strophe furnished another instance of the 
activity of the s:ilors: the cargo was got 
out, and the sunken boat being hauled up, 
arent was discovered in the canvass of 
her larboard bow. This the sailmaker 
patched with a piece of canvass; a fire 
was made; tar was meited and applied ; 
the boat was set afloat; reloaded, and 
again under weigh in an hour and a half. 
‘Once more upon the waters,’ every thing 
seemed to promise a successful, voyage 
down the river ; but our hopes were doom- 
ed to be of short duration, for, as I again 
awaited the re-appearance of the second 
boat, a shout similar to the first again 
arose, and on running across the point of 
land within the river bend, I found her 
once more on the point of going down 
from similar damage sustained in the star- 
board bow. It was now near 5 p.m., and 
the labours of the day had been sufficient 
to convince me that the course of the 
Nammoy could be much more conveniently 
traced at that time by a journey on land, 
than with boats of canvass on the water.” 


On the 31st December they resume 
their land-journey, and on the 5th of 
January arrive in the country beyond 
the mountains which they had in vain 
attempted to cross, having found an 
open and accessible way round their 
ridges ; and it now remained to be as- 
certained whether “ the large river,” 
as described by the Barber, was near ; 
according to him it was the first river 
met with after crossing the range 
north east by north of Tangulda. 

One of the great difficulties of this 
country is the want of water; and, as 
the expedition travelled in the very 
height of the Australian summer, 
which is our winter, they voluntarily 
took the bull by the horns. The ther- 
mometer was frequently at a hundred, 
and the sufferings of the men and 
cattle were often dreadfully severe. 
On the 6th of January we thus find 
him searching for water. At length 
the wheel of one of the carts, and the 
axle of another, became unserviceable. 
The Major then rode forward for 
about three miles in search of water 


for an encampment. He came upon 
a slight hollow, and followed it down, 
but it disappeared in a level plain sur- 
rounded by rising grounds. The 
search became anxious. One dry 
pond encouraged his hopes of finding 
water, and he continued his sedrch 
along a flat where the grass had been 
recently on fire. From this, pursuing 
a kangaroo, he came upon a well- 
marked water-course, with deep holes, 
but they were all dry. Tracing the 
line of these holes downwards, he at 
last was fortunate enough to find a 
deep pool of water. Here, therefore, 
they encamped, and their good for- 
tune was not at an end, for they soon 
after found two very large ponds on a 
rocky bed. In our verdurous climate 
we know little of the miseries that 
want of water occasions in others; we 
lose half the genuine enjoyments of 
simple nature by having them in too 
great profusion. ‘These pools seem 
to have made every one happy; such 
are the virtues of a draught of cold 
water. The very landscape enjoyed 
it, for the spot was covered with rich 
grass, and was enclosed by shady 
thickets. ‘“ The prospect,” says Ma- 
jor Mitchell, * of two days’ repose for 
the cattle in that verdure, and under 
those shades, was most refreshing to 
us all. It was, indeed, a charming 
spot, enlivened by numbers of pigeons, 
and the songs of little birds in strange 
but pleasing notes.” 

Still the heat was intense; the ther- 
mometer was at ninety during the 
night. Few of the men could sleep, 
there was not a breath of wind, and 
the heat was overpowering. Thus 
even night, which had previously af- 
forded a relief from the day, was no 
longer their friend. The effect was 
formidable, weakening their cattle, 
drying up the water, destroying their 
wheels, and nourishing the fires in the 
grass and woods, which covered the 
country with smoke, until, in the nar- 
rator’s words, “ humidity seemed to 
us the very essettce of existence, wa- 
ter almost an object of adoration.” 
The thermometer at this date (it was 
January) ranged from 96 to 101 dur- 
ing the day ; and, during the last five 
nights, had stood as high as 90 from 
sunset to sunrise! From the time of 
their leaving Sydney they had met 
with only one day of rain. They 
now left each “ friendly water-hole 
in the greatest uncertainty whether — 
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they should ever drink again!” 
Such are the perils which still remain, 
after the dangers of flood and field are 
exhausted, to try the heroism of the 
traveller. Probably, a slight addition 
of heat might have realised the uncer- 
tainty, and they might never have 
drunk again, but left their bones in 
the desert as a warning to all future 
temerity. 

The mind of “gentlemen who sit 
at home at ease,” surrounded by the 
labours of water companies, and com- 
panies of all kinds, and having light, 
watching, and cool streets at com- 
mand, on the simple terms of paying a 
few shillings, yet are peevish at the 
state of society, and praise the times 


‘* When wild in woods the noble savage 
ran, == 


ought to make a voyage to New South 
Wales, and a summer's journey 
through it, with the sun in the vertex, 
if it were only for the purpose of re- 
conciling themselves to England, and 
the misfortune of having in it every 
thing that man can devise. They 
should follow this gallant soldier, man 
of science, and man of accomplishment, 
across the fiery sands of the Austra- 
lian wilderness, and record their expe- 
rience for the benefit of all the discon- 
tented. 

The party, after watching the roll- 
ing of clouds from the north-west, 
with, perhaps, the same anxiety which 
is felt by the sailor in a famine, watch- 
ing the distant sail that is to bring him 
bread, saw the evening fall without a 
shower. But the storm broke some- 
where, for the next morning rose cool 
and with a pleasant breeze. The 
party now set forward, and, after tra- 
velling some miles, they entered a fo- 
. rest. There they heard the sound of 
the native’s axe, and saw fires. As 
they advanced they surprised a native 
in atree, so busily cutting out an opos- 
sum that he did not see them till they 
were close upon him. A woman and 
her child first gave the alarm, on 
which he stared at the strange assem- 
blage with a look of horror, and im- 
mediately calling to the female in an 
authoritative tone, she disappeared in 
the woods. He then threw his club 
to the foot of the tree, and ascended 
to its highest branch. Major Mitchell 
called to him, and made some signs to 
give him confidence, but this attempt 
at peace was to no purpose. The 
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party then moved quietly forward, on 
which the wild man came down from 
the tree, picked up two spears which 
lay on the ground, and ran off. They 
then heard calls in various directions, 
and the words, “ white fellow,” pro- 
nounced very loudly and distinctly—a 
name, of course, borrowed from the 
settlers, but evidently conveying at 
the time strong feelings of either 
hatred or fear. 

Journeys of this kind must keep the 
traveller in a perpetual state of excite- 
ment ; sometimes, of course, not un- 
connected with alarm at the chance of 
stumbling on some horde of savages— 
a nest of human hornets, whose stings 
might make the explorers pay dear for 
their knowledge ; sometimes, too, from 
the more formidable hazard of dying 
of famine or thirst. Still, what tra- 
vel in a known country can approach 
the interest of treading an unknown 
one? They touch on the verge of a 
plain—it has never been touched by an 
European foot since its creation—it 
may contain a hundred plants never 
heard of before, and among them may 
supply some specific for some intrac- 
table disease, or some incalculable ad- 
dition to the nutriment of man. They 
reach the skirts of a mountain—they 
may have only to climb its summit to 
see some unrivalled and unexpected 
region of fertility—to look over some 
landscape of novel loveliness, or ascer- 
tain some grand and leading feature 
which decides the form of the conti- 
nent. They cross a rivulet—it may 
be the little parent of some mighty 
stream whose course leads through the 
bosom of the land, a noble depositary 
of future national riches, and whose 
discovery shall immortalise the man 
who has merely proved its existence. 
Under such circumstances we feel no 
wonder at the eagerness with which 
journeys and voyages of discovery are 
adopted by manly and enterprising 
minds. Even the inhospitable wilds 
of the polar regions have their attrac- 
tion. Even Africa, with its crafty 
and cruel savages, its sands and its 
wild beasts, cannot deter daily adven- 
ture. But of all explorations, we 
should conceive, that one such as 
the present must have excited the 
highest interest. The expedition wa 
through a soil where every portion 0 
their progress was not only new, bu 
an addition to the actual territory o 
the explorer’s country—where the se 
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curity from casual failure was almost 
complete, and where the success was 
sure to increase the distinctions and 
rewards of the manly investigator. It 
had somewhat of the feeling which an 
heir might have in taking a view of 
his inheritance for the first time—all 
before him new, and all before him his 
own. ‘ 
The convict’s information had hi- 
therto been “a mingled yarn,” partly 
false, but partly so true, that the Major, 
with all his sagacity, at last began to 
think that the “ Kindur” lay before 
him. After traversing some plains, of 
which the interior of Australia seems 
chiefly composed, they came,. on the 
9th January, to a fine lagoon of con- 
siderable extent, brimful of pure 
water, short grass growing on the 
brink, no reeds, and a sprinkling of 
water-lilies. All this was favour- 
able. Here they filled their kegs 
and kettles. They next crossed some 
rising ground, on which they perceiv- 
ed, to their astonishment and exulta- 
tion, dry tufts of grass, old logs, and 
other drift matter, left high in the 
branches of the trees. Of course, this 
showed that the ground was inundated 
from time to time, an inundation which 
could proceed from nothing less than 
a powerful stream. “I felt confi- 
dent,” says Major Mitchell, ‘that we 
were at length approaching something 
new, perhaps the large river—the 
Kindur—of the bush-ranger.” On 
descending by a very gentle slope, a 
dark and dense line of gigantic blue 
gum-trees, growing amid long grass 
and reeds, encouraged their hopes that 
they had at length found “the big ri- 
ver.” A margin of rich soil, covered 
with long grass and scored with deep 
furrows, intervened. The Major gal- 
loped over this, and saw a broad silvery 
expanse shaded by steep banks and lofty 
trees. No current was perceptible in 
the water, but the breadth and depth 
far exceeded those of the Nammoy. 
Nevertheless, this was not the Kindur, 
but evidently the Gwydir, a river pre- 
viously discovered, but in a higher 
art of its course. Yet it may easily 
e conceived that the discovery, though 
a disappointment, was delightful. It 
was a new feature of the country to 
them, and, after so much privation, 
heat, and exposure, the living stream 
and umbrageous foliage gave them a 
grateful sense of abundance, coolness, 
and shade. Trees of great magnitude 


grows to an enormous size. 
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give a grand character to any land- 
scape, but especially to river scenery, 
The blue gum-tree luxuriates on the 
margin of rivers, and in such situations 
Such 
trees overhung the waters of the Gwy- 
dir, forming dense masses of shade, in 
which, as Major Mitchell poetically 
observes, “ white cockatoos sported like 
spirits of light.” 

He now advanced across the river, 
which, though, probably, in the rainy 
season a powerful stream, at this pe- 
riod was not above the ankle. Riding 
some miles northward over a plain, he 
found another channel of ariver. But 
here he had an instance of the wilder- 
ness. As he approached a thicket he 
saw a kangaroo, which sat looking at 
him and his horse till they were near 
it; and as the Major was asking his 
servant whether they could carry it 
back if they shot it, the horse, sudden- 
ly pricking his ears, drew his eye to a 
native, apparently also speculating on 
the kangaroo, and with two spears on 
his shoulder. On perceiving the 
Major, the savage changed the object 
of his attention, stared for a moment, 
then took a step back, and, swinging 
his right arm in the air, poised one of 
his spears, and stood in the attitude to 
throw. »e Major has evidently the 
glance of a painter, for his sketches in 
these volumes are very able; but he, 
probably, never was less delighted by 
the picturesque of the human form 
than at this instant. This Mars or 
Apollo of the desert was a tall figure, 
covered with pipe-clay, which, if it did 
not make him, as it probably was meant 
to do, beautiful, yet made him pie- 
bald and conspicuous. ‘ And his 
position of defiance,” the Major ob- 
serves, “as he had probably never 
seen a horse before, was manly 
enough.” To have got out of his way 
would naturally be the first idea, un- 
less the rifle could anticipate the spear. 
But the Major was a soldier, and little, 
according to our ideas, as any demand 
was made for the display of intrepi- 
dity under the circumstances, he chose 
not to retire. But he was also anxious 
to ayoid beginning a quarrel with the 
natives. He, therefore, took the bolder 
alternative of galloping up to the 
spearman’s front. This charge was 
effectual. The sudden movement of 
the English centaur perplexed the 
savage. He turned on his heel, and 
went at a dog-trot into the woods. 
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The Major now felt that he might re- 
treat with a safe conscience—found a 
convenient cover by which he could 
return, without showing his back to 
the enemy, and took up his position 
upon the river with all the honours of 
war. 

The party now turned from the 
northern course westward, and found a 
change of weather. It rained heavily, 
the Gwydir marked its winter course 
by deep and extensive hollows, and 
here they fell in with a specimen of an 
Australian Arcadia. Crossing one of 
these hollows, they passed among the 
huts of a native tribe. They were taste- 
fully distributed among drooping ac- 
acias and casuarine. Some resembled 
bowers under yellow fragrant mi- 
mos ; some were isolated under deep 
shades, while others were placed more 
socially, three or four huts together, 
fronting to one and the same fire. 
Each was semi-circular or circular ; 
most of them were close to the trunk 
of a tree ; and they were covered, not, 
as in other parts, by sheets of bark, 
but with a variety of materials, such 
as reeds, grass, and boughs. The 
interior of each looked clean, and to 
them, passing in the rain, gave some 
idea, not only of shelter, but even of 
comfort and happiness. They afforded 
a favourable specimen of the taste of 
the women, whose business it usually 
is to construct the huts. This village 
of bowers also occupied more space 
than the encampment of native tribes 
in general. Choice shady spots seem 
to have been an object, and to have 
been chosen with care. 

On the 14th January the Major 
had on his map the Naandawar range, 
with the courses of the Nammoy on 
one side and the Gwydir on the other. 
He was between the two rivers, and at 
no great distance from either ; Mount 
Riddell, the nearest point of the range, 
bore 203 S. of E., being distant forty- 
two miles—the opposite bearing, or 20 
deg. N. of W. might, therefore, be 
considered to express the common di- 
rection of these waters. In a country 
so liable to inundation as this between 
the rivers appeared to be, it was a 
primary object to travel along the 
highest or driest part, and that could 
only be in the above direction, or pa- 
rallel to, or midway between the riv- 
ers, until he could thus trace out their 
junction, and so terminate thus far 
the survey of both, by the determi- 


[Nov. 


nation of a point so important in geo- 
graphy. 

‘Thus advancing, leading alternately 
the life of a forester, a hunter, and a 
man of science, the Major advanced to 
the conquest of his new empire at the 
head of his little army of a dozen con- 
victs. The men seem all to have be- 
haved remarkably well, and thus to 
give another illustration of the advan- 
tage of giving even the most unlucky 
in this generation something to do. 
This book ought to give the peni- 
tentiary system its death-blow. Of 
course, blockheads, who call them- 
selves philosophers, and tyrants, who 
wouid pass for philanthrophists, will 
be still for chains, dungeons, and the 
air of the swamps on the Thames ; but 
common sense will decide for Austra. 
lia. 

The heat of the weather sudden. 
ly became once more intense; but 
the country was fine. It consisted of 
an open forest, which, gradually 
growing thinner, gave intervals - of 
open plain. Still in search of water, 
they crossed to another plain, a beau- 
tiful one, covered with shining ver- 
dure, and ornamented with trees, 
which, though “dropped in nature's 
careless haste,” gave the whole the 
appearance of an immense park. This 
will be the hunting-ground of some 
future Australian potentate. But now 
a pond, covered with the greenest 
weeds, would have been a more at- 
tractive prospect. The cattle were 
sinking with intolerable heat, and all 
were enfeebled and worn down. On 
those occasions the most common 
things became important. When the 
sun had nearly set, a black swan, high 
in the air, attracted all eyes. He was 
slowly winging his way to the south- 
west, with many smaller birds follow- 
ing in his train. ‘ The sight of an 
aquatic bird,” as the Major pleasingly 
observes, “ was refreshing to us then.” 
But even this was regarded as a bad 
omen for the northern quarter, for, as 
the swan must then have been going 
home, it was to be presumed that the 
greater body of water lay in the di- 
rection of his flight. Yet, if this 
might not be indicative of lakes, it 
evidently did not preclude the proba- 
bility of rivers existing in the north, 
and rivers were the peculiar object. 

They again advanced. ‘ The irre- 
sistible attraction of a perfectly un- 
known region still led us northward.” 
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But water—water, which seems in all 
cases of emergency to supersede the 
value of food, and to become the great 
essential of life—was not to be found. 
Still, though the prospect of finding 
it now seemed hopeless, it was resolv- 
ed to try the result of as long a march 
as possible, with the intention of giv- 
ing the little water remaining in their 
cask to the cattle, and then taking ad- 
vantage of the night, and the cool of 
the next day, to return to the depot- 
camp. In the mean time this melan- 
choly march became still more melan- 
choly. The party, faint with heat 
and thirst, toiled after their indefa- 
tigable leader. The plains had evi- 
dently once been melted with mois- 
ture, for they bore numerous marks of 
human feet ; but the soil was now bak- 
ed like a brick floor. Water, too, had 
evidently once lodged in every hollow, 
and the prints of the kangaroo, when 
pursued by the natives, and impeded 
by the mud, were variously visible. 
After thus marching five miles, they 
reached anaccacia wood. Stillno water. 
The party halted, but the Major, de- 
termined on exploring to the last, rode 
on, and observing a slight hollow in 
front, and following it for about a mile, 
he saw a few dry leaves in a heap, 
which he conjectured to have been 
thus collected by water falling in that 
direction. This was not much, but 
the Major’s sagacity had drawn the 
right conclusion. He now followed 
the slope downwards. His horse now 
had his share in the adventure. The 
animal, which on other occasions 
would neigh after the others, now 
pulled hard upon the bridle, and 
seemed determined to have his own 
way. His rider threw the bridle on 
his neck ; he bounded forward over a 
rising ground in front, then through a 
wood; and then, says the Major, “* My 
eyes were blessed with the sight of 
some fine ponds of water once more, 
with banks of shining verdure, the 
whole extending in a line which re- 
sembled the bed of a considerable 
stream. I galloped back with the 
good news to the party, whose despe- 
rate thirst seemed to make them in- 
credulors. Jt was still early, but we 
had already got over a good day’s 
Journey, and we could thus encamp 
and turn our cattle to browse on the 
luxuriant herbage which surrounded 
the ponds. They were wide, deep, and 
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full, separated only by grassy inter- 
vals resembling bridges.” 

On the 23d, their course was cross- 
ed by a deep and rapid river, the larg- 
est they had yet seen, and containing 
fish in great abundance. After ma- 
turely considering the prospect this 
river opened, it remained questionable 
whether it did or did not belong to 
the Darling. They were nearly in 
the prolongation of the supposed 
course of that river, and still nearer 
to its supposed outlet on the southern 
coast than they were to any part of 
the northern coast of Australia. No 
rising ground could be seen to the 
northward or westward, and whether 
they proceeded in a boat, or along its 
banks, it was desirable to explore the 
course. of this river downwards. After 
allowing the party some days’ rest, 
the Major left the camp, on Feb. 2d, 
with six men and four pack-animals, 
carrying nine days’ provisions, and 
proceeded along the left of the 
newly-discovered river, the Karaula. 
Its course was found to be much more 
to the southward than had been ex- 
pected; the stream separated into 
branches, and the channel was in 


many places crossed by large trees, 


reaching from bank to bank. After a 
journey of some twenty miles, the 
course of the river compelled them to 
travel still further southward, and se- 
venteen miles more brought them iuto 
a plain, which they traversed in a 
south-west direction (the Majur being 
nearly stung to death by a huge in- 
sect, Mahometanised by him Abispa 
Australiana), and, on emerging from 
a wood, beheld a maguificent sheet of 
water, extended in a north and south 
direction, like a noble river. Keeping 
its eastern banks, they traced it south- 
wards to its termination, and there 
met another lagoon, which, turning 
round towards the east, threatened to 
stop their progress. At length arriv- 
ing at the termina‘’»n of the water, 
they proceeded soutuward to look for 
the Gwydir—which they knew could 
not be far distant—and soon found 
it, so much reduced in size, that it 
could not contribute much to that 
they were tracing, and in search of 
which they now turned westward. On 
this course the windings of the Gwydir 
often came in their way, so that they 
turned to north 250 east, in which di- 
rection, says the Major, “I at length 
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reached the large river which had been 
the object of our excursion. Here it 
was indeed a noble piece of water, and 
I regretted much that this had not 
been our first view of it, that we might 
have realised, at least for a day or two, 
all that we had imagined of ¢ the Kin- 
dur.’ Inow overlooked from a bank, 
seventy feet high, a river as broad as 
the Thames at Putney, on which the 
goodly waves, perfectly free from 
fallen timber, danced in full liberty.” 
But, alas! on tracing it downwards, 
anxious to discover that this breadth 
and magnitude continued, the Major 
had the mortification to see the Ka- 
raula re-assume its former compara- 
tive insignificance. A little way below 
a fall the meandering Gwydir termin- 
ated in it, nor could he perceive any 
difference in the appearance of the 
channel below that junction. Thus 
terminated the excursion to explore 
the Karaula—and there seemed no 
necessity for extending it further, for 
it could not, in the Major’s opinion, 
be supposed other than the Darling. 
The junction of the Nammoy could 
not be far distant; even that of the 
Castlereagh was only about 70 miles 
to the south-west—the direction of the 
supposed general course of the Dar- 
ling—and, therefore, it was probable 
that he had now explored the chief 
sources of that river, by supplying a 
connecting link between it, as seen 
below, and those rivers which had 
been crossed by Mr Cunningham near 
the coast range above. It now only 
remained for him to return to his 
party, and-to cross the river there, in 
order to ascertain the nature of the 
country forming the northern or north- 
western side of this extensive basin. 


** Feb. 6,—We reached by 9 o’clock 
A.M. the camp where I had left Mr White 
and the party, and I learned that the natives 
had visited it during my absence. Bur- 
nett, having shot a duck, was swimming 
for it to the middle of the river, when a 
party of natives suddenly appeared on the 
high bank opposite. The white figure in 
the water, so novel to them, continued, 
nevertheless, to swim towards the duck, 
until he seized it, apparently to their great 
amusement, and they were afterwards pre- 
vailed on to cross the river. They sat 
down together, insisting that our men 
should sit also; they talked very much, 
and laughed at many things. They had 
first taken their seatsin a place exposed to 
the sun’s rays ; and from this they did not 


move until they had by signs expressed their 
wish to remove, as they then did, under 
the shade of atree. At length they ven. 
tured to walk about the tents, and they 
then insisted on presenting their clubs and 
wammeras to our men. None of the names 
which we had written down from Barber's 
statements seemed at all familiar to their 
ears; but Mr White obtained a vocabulary, 
which showed that their language was 
nearly the same as that of the aborigines 
at Wallamoul; the only difference being 
the addition of na to each noun, as ‘nas 
mil’ for ‘mil,’ the eye, &c. They were 
much disposed to steal. Mr White observ. 
ed one to purloin a tea-cup from his can. 
teen, and conceal it very cleverly in his 
kangaroo cloak. Another, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of our men, had nearly 
got off with the carpenter’s axe. They 
looked rather foolish when Mr White 
managed to shake his tea-cup from the 
cloak. The number of our party seemed 
an object of their attention, and they ex- 
plained, by pointing in the direction in 
which I had gone, and holding up seven 
fingers, our number, that we had not gone 
down the river unobserved by them. They 
did not appear to be acquainted with the 
use of bread; but they well understood 
the purpose of the boat; and when callidé 
(the sea) was pronounced to them, they 
pointed in the direction of Moreton Bay, 
repeating very frequently the word ‘ Wal- 
lingall.” They immediately recognised 
Whiting, the top-sawyer at the pit, as was 
obvious by their imitating, as soon as he 
appeared, the motion of sawing, and 
pointing at the same time to him, They 
seemed rather struck with the thickness of 
his wrists: and, indeed, took some inte< 
rest in comparing their limbs with those 
of the party. One man had hair and fea- 
tures very different from those of his com- 
panions, the hair being parted on the 
forehead, long, and not curled. A sailor 
of our party thought he resembled a Malay, 
On the discharge of a double barrel, they 
seemed much terrified, and soon after 
retired, making signs that they should re- 
turn, and, by gestures, inviting some of 
the men to cross the river with them. 
Two tomahawks were presented to them, 
and one of their number was dressed out 
with old clothes. Their name for the 
river was understood to be ‘ Karaula.’ 
This interview took place on the day pre- 
vious to my return to the camp.” 


But nowall the Major's ardent hopes - 


of exploring the country beyond the 
Karaula were blasted by the arrival 
of his friend, Mr Finch, who had been 
following the route of the expedition 
with stores. 
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‘¢ The boat was already in the water, 
and every thing packed up, for the pur- 
pose of crossing the river, when Mr Finch 
approached the camp, and I hastened to 
congratulate him on his opportune arrival. 
But he told a dismal tale—two of his men 
being killed, and all the supplies, cattle, 
and equipment, fallen into the hands of 
the natives. This catastrophe occurred at 
the ponds of ‘ Gorolei,’ beyond Mount 
Frazer, which Mr Finch had reached, after 
having been distressed, even more than 
our party had been in the same place, for 
want of water. 
sioned the loss of his horse and several 
other animals, so that his party had only 
been able to convey the supplies to these 
ponds, by carrying forward a portion at a 
time, with two bullocks only, from the dry 
camp. Mr Finch at length succeeded in 
lodging all these stores at the ponds, but, 
being unable to move them further with- 
out the rest of the cattle, he left them 
there, and proceeded forward on foot 
along our track with one man, in expec- 
tation of falling in with my party at no 
great distance in advance After ascer- 
taining that our party was not so near as 
he hoped it was, and having reached the 
Gwydir, and traced our route along its 
banks, until he again recognised Mount 
Frazer,—he returned at the end of the 
second day, when he found neither his 
tents nor his men to receive him, but a 
heap of various articles, such as bags, 
trunks, harness, tea and sugar canisters, 
&c., piled over the dead bodies of his men, 
whose legs he, at length, perceived pro- 
jecting. The tents had been cut in pieces; 
tobacco and other articles lay about; and 
most of the flour had been carried off, al- 
though some bags still remained on the 
cart. The two remaining bullocks con- 
tinued feeding near. This spectacle must 
have appeared most appalling to Mr Finch, 
uncertain, as he must have been, whether 
the eyes of the natives were not then upon 
him, while neither he nor his man pos- 
sessed any means of defence! Taking a 
piece of pork and some flour in a havre- 
sack, he hastened from the dismal scene, 
and by travelling all day, and passing the 
nights without fire, he had most provi- 
dentially escaped the natives, and, at 
length, reached our camp.” 


Instead of a supply of stores, an 
additional demand was now about to 
be made on the much-exhausted stock 
of provisions—the rainy season was 
approaching—they had behind them 
two hundred miles of country subject 
to inundation, without a hill to which 
in that case they could repair—the 
disposition of the natives on their rear 
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was hostile—and these considerations 
not only deterred the intrepid and judi- 
cious leader from crossing the Karaula, 
but determined him to turn his atten- 
tion to the journey homewards. On 
the 7th of February they commenced 
their retreat. 


‘* Feb. 9.—I was awoke by the shouts 
of a numerous tribe of natives, and on 
going out of my tent I found that they 
covered the opposite bank to the water's 
edge. They stood in scores on our empty 
carts like so many sparrows, and on every 
old tree or stump likely to afford them a 
better view of my camp. But I overlook- 
ed them completely, and as they became 
more and more vehement in their lan- 
guage and gestures, the greater was our 
satisfaction in being on the right side of 
the river. What they did say, we could not 
guess ; but, from their loud clamour and 
gestures, all the leading men seemed to be 
in a most violent passion. One word only 
they knew of the language spoken by our 
stockmen, and that was ‘ buggery,’ or 
good; and this, I concluded, they had 
learned at some interview with Dawkins, 
who used it ever and anon, in addressing 
them. They were handling every thing 
attached to our empty carts, which still 
remained on that side, and some of our 
men went over to prevent any serious in- 
jury to them. All the clamour seemed 
directed at me, apparently inviting me by 
signs to cross to them, and I therefore 
went to the water’s edge, curious to know 
their meaning. They there assumed the 
attitudes of the corrobory dance, and 
pointed to the woods behind them. These 
were the finest looking men of their race 
that I had seen. The peculiar colour of 
their bodies, covered with pipe-clay, gave 
them an appearance of being dressed. 
They were in number about 100, all men 
or boys, the strongest carrying spears. 
None of the words of Barber seemed at 
all intelligible to them, but on mentioning 
the Nammoy, they pointed to the south- 
west, which I knew was the direction 
where that river was nearest to the camp. 
Irecognised the gigantic pipe-clayed man, 
who had presented his spear at me, when 
wefirst reached the Gwydir so much higher 
up. This he clearly explained to me by ges- 
tures. A good deal of laughter (partly 
feigned, I believe, on both sides) seemed to 
soften the violence of their speech and ac- 
tion, but when I brought down a tomahawk, 
and was about to present it to the man 
whom I had formerly met, and who had 
first ventured across, their voices arose 
with tenfold fury. All directed my atten- 
tion to a dirty-looking old man, who 
accordingly waded through the water to 
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me, and received my present. Several 
other stout fellows soon surrounded us, 
and with the most overbearing kind of 
noise, began to make free with my person 
and pockets. I was about to draw a pistol 
and fire it in the air, when White, mis- 
taking my intention, observed that their 
vehemence probably arose from their im- 
patience at our not understanding them, 
which I thought very likely. They re- 
peated so incessantly the words, ‘ Kinér,’ 
* Einér,’ that I ran up the bank for my 
book, remembering to have seen the word, 
and found that ‘ Einér’ meant a gin, or 
female, as will appear on referring to the 
vocabulary I obtained at Wallamoul. The 
translation of this produced a hearty laugh 
among our men, and Finch dryly observ- 
ed, that some would then be very service- 
able. I was in doubt whether they meant 
to enquire, on pointing to our tents, whe- 
ther we had any, or whether they wished 
to accommodate us with wives. At 
length they rather suddenly drew together 
on the bank, again making signs of dancing 
the corrobory dance, beckoning to some 
of the men to go with them, and express- 
ing their intention to depart and return 
again to sleep there, by saying ‘ Nangary,’ 
and pointing to the ground. This I 
understood clearly, and very soon they 
all disappeared. Fortunately, none as- 
cended the bank to our tents, as it was 
not desirable they should know our num- 
bers exactly. It did not appear that they 
understood the nature and effect of fire- 
arms. Mean-while our wheels had been 
found so frail, that we must have halted 
here under any circumstances, in order to 
strengthen them for the tough work they 
were toencounter. The carpenters, there- 
fore, worked hard at them this forenoon. 
In thus returning, I gathered for my kind 
friend Mr Brown a hortus siccus, of such 
plants as appeared new to me; the field 
of research being obviously at this time 
confined to our line of route. As soon as 
the natives were gone, I set all hands, ex- 
cept the carpenters, to the cart, still in the 
bed of the river, and it was thus at length 
brought up the bank. We next yoked the 
bullocks to the empty drays and cart on 
the opposite side, and all were soon 
brought safely through the river to our 
own side. I preferred doing this work: 
when the natives were absent, because I 
did not wish them to see what difficulties 
the passage of a river occasioned to us. 

** When the sun was near setting, the 
voices of our unwelcome visitors were 
again heard, and they soon appeared, gaily 
painted white for the corrobory ; but this 
return I had foreseen, and had forbidden 
the men from looking towards them ; and, 
in order to discourage their approaches 
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still more, I directed the Doctor to pace 
backward and forward on the bank before 
our tents, with a firelock on his shoulder, 
with the calm air of a sentinel, and with- 
out noticing the natives opposite. They, 
accordingly, also kept back, although one 
of them crossed to the bullock-driver, who 
was alone, watching the cattle on our left, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to go 
over the river with him. The whole at 
length disappeared without further parley. 
Under any other circumstances I should 
certainly have been willing to have met 
their civilities at least half-way, but re. 
cent events had weakened our confidence 
in the natives. When night came on we 
saw their fires behind the trees, at a little 
distance back from the river, and we also 
heard their voices; but to complete the 
effect of our coolness in the evening, which 
certainly must have puzzled them, consi- 
dering our kindness in the morning, | seut 
up a rocket, after which their very fires 
disappeared, and we heard their voices 
no more.” 


By and by they recognised the 
park-like scenery which they had for. 
merly crossed on their advance, at a 
distance of about three miles from 
the old camp at Rodrigo Ponds. 

** While I stood near this spot, attend- 
ing the arrival of the party, which was 
still at some distance, I overheard a female 
voice singing. The notes were pleasing, 
and very different from the monoton- 
ous strains of the natives in general. Just 
then I had been admiring the calm repose 
of the surrounding landscape, gilded by 
the beams of a splendid setting sun, and 
anticipating a quiet night for the party. 
The soft sounds, so expressive of tranquil- 
lity and peace, were in perfect unison with 
the scene around. Nothing could have 
been more romantic, nevertheless I could 
most willingly have dispensed with the ac- 
companiment at that time, so associated 
were all our ideas of the natives then with 
murder and pillage. When my men came 
up, I directed them to give a ‘ hurrah,’ in 
hopes that it would put the party, whoever 
they might be, to flight. Yet, after a cheer 
about as rough as English throats could 
well utter, the sweet strain, to my surprise, 
continued, 

* And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail.’ 


But this was not the song of ‘hope,’ 
but of despair, at least so it sounded to 
me under the circumstances, and so it 
really proved ‘to be, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained. 

‘* Men’s voices were also heard, as we 
proceeded quietly to our old ground, and 
I could not help regretting that, after hav- 
ing given those natives on the Gwydir the” 
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slip, and seen no other the whole day, we 
should again find the identical spot, where 
we were to pass the night, pre-occupied 
by natives. The party set up their tents, 
and the song ceased, but I proceeded with 
Mr White towards the place whence the 
sounds came, and from which smoke arose. 
We there saw several persons amid smoke, 
and apparently regardless of our presence ; 
indeed, their apathy, as compared with 
natives in general, was surprising. <A 
young man continued to beat out a skin 
against a tree without caring to look at us, 
and as they made no advance to us, we 
did not go up to them. Mr White, on 
visiting their fires, however, at 10 p.m. 
found that they had decamped. 

‘* All this seemed rather mysterious, un- 


til the nature of the song I had heard was" 


explained to me afterwards at Sydney by 
the bush-ranger, whom I visited in the hulk 
on my return. He then imitated the notes, 
and informed me that they were sung by 
females when mourning for the dead; 
adding, that on such occasions it was usual 
for the relatives of the deceased to seem 
inattentive or insensible to whatever peo- 
ple might be doing around them. 

“ At the iime, however, this behaviour 
of the natives only made us more on our 
guard, and impressed the men with a sense 
of the necessity for vigilance, especially 
during the night, when a watch was set 
on the cattle, and two men guarded the 
camp, while all the rest slept with their 
arms at hand.” 


Such precautions were necessary, 
for they were followed on their route 
by a numerous tribe of natives. The 
main body, upwards of a hundred 
strong, continued to move parallel to 
it, and were eyed sternly by the party 
advancing towards the spot where 
were lying their wounded friends. As 
they approached the plains, they saw 
before them the signal-fires and smokes 
of other savages, who were, however, 
themselves hidden in the bush. The 
bold outline of the Nandawar range 
was a comfortable prospect, although 
they were still to investigate the par- 
ticulars of the tragedy which had been 
acted at this time. It was not till the 
18th of February that they once more 
traced the line of the water-course 
which had saved their lives, when they 
first providentially fell in with it just 
as the men were beginning to sink, 
overcome by extreme and long-conti- 
nued thirst. To them it had then 
been the happiest of camps, after such 
a deliverance, and now they were to 
~— in the same spot a scene of 

ath, 
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«A lonely cart, and two dead bodies 
covered by the remains of Mr Finch’s 
equipment, now marked the spot where 
we had formerly encamped. The two bul- 
locks were no longer to be seen. The 
natives had revisited the spot, since Mr 
Finch last quitted it, and had carried off 
the remainder of the flour, and great part 
of the canvass of the tent. The bodies 
were covered by a pile of various articles, 
such as saddles, bows and yokes, harness, 
packsaddles, trunks, and cannisters, &e. 
The savages appeared to have been ignor- 
ant of the use of sugar, tea, and tobacco, 
articles which those aborigines nearer to 
our colony prefer to all other things. A 
large cannister of tea had been emptied 
on the ground, a similar cannister, more 
than half full of sugar, lay on its side, so 
that its contents were still good, the lids 
of both cannisters having been carried off. 
The whole stock of tobacco lay scattered 
about the ground, destroyed by the late 
rains. A spade, a steel-yard, and a ham- 
mer were left ; although iron had been so 
desirable that one of the iron pins of the 
cart was carried away. The two hair 
trunks belonging to Mr Finch, and which 
contained his clothes, papers, &c. remain- 
ed on the heap, uninjured and unopened, 
while the truly savage plunderers had car- 
ried off, apparently as stuff for clothing, 
the canvass of the tent. From these cir. 
cumstances it was obvious that the mur- 
derers were quite unacquainted with the 
colonists or their habits. 

‘* The bodies were now in the most of- 
fensive state of putrefaction, and already 
so much decayed that we could not even 
distinguish the persons, except by the 
smaller frame of Bombelli. The body of 
the bullock-driver lay under the cart, 
where he had been accustomed to sleep; 
that of Bombelli about four feet from it. 
No dress appeared to have been on either, 
besides the shirts, and one side of each 
skull was so shattered, that fragments lay 
about on removing these remains into a 
grave. It seemed most probable that the 
natives had stolen upon them when asleep. 

*¢ T ought to state here, that Mr Finch, 
on first leaving the settled districts, had 
five men, two of whom having behaved ill, 
he had been obliged to send back to the 
colony. 

** Having interred the bodies, we load- 
ed the cart with such serviceable articles 
as still remained, and yoking it to three of 
the horses which the men had brought, we 
returned towards the camp. By the smoke 
which arose from various parts we per- 
ceived that the aborigines were watching 
our proceedings, and I considered it de- 
sirable, under all circumstances, that we 
should return to the camp that night, al« 
though the distance was seventeen miles. 
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‘* On approaching these remains of Mr 
Finch’s party in the morning, I had pro- 
ceeded under cover of the scrubs, that the 
natives might be as little as possible aware 
of our movement or intentions. We now 
returned towards our camp along the ori- 
ginal track. as being a direction not only 
the most favourable for the cart, but more 
expeditious ; for, as the route was already 
marked, no further care was necessary as 
to the line, and I could thus devote my 
whole attention to the natives who were 
about. When we reached the head of the 
highest slope, near the place whence I first 
saw these ponds, a dense column of smoke 
ascended from Mount Frazer, and, subse- 
quently, other smokes arose, extending in 
telegraphic line far to the south, along the 
base of the mountains, and thus communi- 
cating to the natives who might be upon 
our route homewards, the tidings of our 
return. These signals were distinctly seen 
by Mr White at the camp, as well as by 
us. 
** The sun set soon after we passed 
Mount Frazer, but, fortunately, not until 
woods no longer intervened between us 
and the camp. On that naked horizon we 
might hope at length to see our fires, 
although they were then nine miles distant; 
and [ knew the bearing sufficiently well to 
be able to travel by compass nearly in their 
direction. A few bushes on the dark out- 
line of the horizon were long useful, as 
precluding the necessity for repeated re- 
ference to the compass in the dark; but a 
dark cloud arose beyond and obscured the 
western horizon. Just then a good old 
pack-horse, named Rattler, knocked up, 
and I reluctantly gave orders to leave him 
behind, when Whiting, the old guardsman, 
volunteered to remain with him, and bring 
him on after he had rested: this, in the 
face of both hunger and danger, I duly 
appreciated, and remembered long after, 
to his advantage. We soon after came 
upon some surface water, and refreshed 
the tired animals. Precisely at eight 
o'clock, as Ihad arranged with Mr White, 
a rocket ascended from the camp, and to 
us was just perceptible, like a needle in 
the remote distance. That little column 
of fire, however, was enough to assure the 
fatigued men, and enable me to mark two 
stars in the same direction, which guided 
me on towards the camp. At length we 
could distinguish the large fires made there 
for the same purpose, and by ten o'clock 
we terminated the arduous labours of the 
day, and I had the satisfaction to find that 
the party under Mr White had remained 
undistutbed. Two more rockets were af- 
terwards sent up for the guidance of 
Whiting, and a huge fire was also kept 
burning; until, at 3 a.m., the old soldier 
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arrived safe, bringing up the old horse, 
which after resting a while, and drinking 
at the water (found by Whiting as well as 
by us), had come on tolerably well.” 


It was well that the party had been 
able to get on as they did—fairly out 
of those low levels and dense scrubs, 
where the natives had begun to hang 
about them like hungry wolves ; and 
the Major says he could not reflect 
on what might have been the conse- 
quence, had they been delayed only 
one week longer there, without feeling 
grateful for their providential escape, 
It was obvious that had they got fast 
in the mud, or hemmed in by inunda- 
tions, they might have been harassed 
on one side by the natives of the Gwy. 
dir, and on the other by the plunderers 
of Mr Finch’s party, until they shared 
a similar fate. The rain had continued, 
for some days, to pour from a “ sky 
that might have alarmed Noah,” and 
the ground had become a sea of mud, 
To a hill in the neighbourhood he 
gave the name of “ Mount Mud.” 

On the 22d February occurred the 
following unintelligible seene—at the 
time unintelligible :— 


‘© We had not advanced far beyond the 
scene of that interview, when I perceived 
a number of natives running before me 
along our line of route. I hastened after 
them, when I perceived several men ad- 
vancing to meet me. They halted in a 
rather formal manner at some distance, and 
I next came upon their spears, which, with 
a stone hatchet, had been laid across our 
track. There I alighted from my horse; 
and proceeded slowly towards them on 
foot, inviting them, as well as I could, to 
come forward, and which they accordingly 
did. Three men met me at half-way. 
One of these seemed rather old, another 
was very stout and fat, and the third had 
an intelligent countenance and thin person, 
being thickly covered with the most raised 
sort of scarifications, so much so indeed, 
that I was half inclined to think that the 
slightness of his frame might be partly 
owing to the lacerations which covered it. 
Other members of the tribe soon came up, 
and as the carts by this time had arrived 
at the spears on the ground, I took one 
up, and explained to the natives that the 
wheels passing over would break them; 
still these strange people would not re- 
move them, and I concluded that this 
prostration of their weapons was intended 
to make us acquainted with their friendly 
disposition towards us. They began to 
call loudly to their gins, who stood assem- 
bled under a large tree at some distance, 
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and we plainly understood the invitation 
of the men to visit these females, But 
the party was much more disposed to fight 
than to make love just then, and I have 
little doubt but ‘that by throwing a single 
spear the natives would have pleased them 
more than by all the civility they were 
evidently anxious to show us; so ready 
were they at that time to avenge the late 
murders—when even the odour of corrup- 
tion still hung like a pestilence about the 
articles recovered from the plundered 
camp. The natives, however, perhaps out 
of pure cordiality, in return for our former 
disinterested kindness, persisted in their 
endeavours to introduce us very particu- 
larly to their women. They ordered them 
to come up to the party, divested of their 
cloaks and bags, and placed them naked 
before us. Most of the men appeared to 
possess two, the pair in general consisting 
of a fat plump gin and one much younger. 
Each man placed himself before his gins, 
and bowing forward with a shrug, the 
hands and arn.s being thrown back point- 
ing to each gin, as if to say—Take which 
you please. The females, on their part, 
evinced no apprehensions, but seemed to 
regard us beings of a race so different, 
without the slightest indication of either 
fear, aversion, or surprise. Their looks 
were rather expressive of a ready acqui- 
escence in the proffered kindness of the 
men; and when at length they brought 
a sable nymph vis-a-vis, to Mr White, I 
could preserve my gravity no longer, 
and throwing the spears aside, I order- 
ed the bullock-drivers to proceed. I 
endeavoured to explain by gestures that 
two of our party had been killed by their 
countrymen, and pointed to the place, so 
that, as Mr White thought, they under- 
stood me. Un seeing the party again in 
motion, most of the natives disappeared, 
one or two only lingered behind trees, and 
it then occurred to me to offer them a 
small iron tomahawk in exchange for that 
of stone which lay beside the spears. 1 
therefore sent Dawkins to them, to make 
a bargain if he could, but on going back 
he saw most of the natives running off with 
spears in their hands, and could not make 
his object understood by those who re- 
mained. The earth in this part of our old 
track had become very soft, and although 
the surface was undulating, it possessed a 
peculiar rottenness, so that where the 
upper crust bore me on horseback, the 
carts would suddenly sink to the axle. 
The horses at length began also to sink 
through the surface crust, and we were 
approaching a hollow which appeared like- 
ly to be still worse ; and when our wheel- 
carriages at length got quite fast, I recol- 
lected some gestures of the natives, and 
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now understood their meaning: They had 
pointed forward along the way we were 
pursuing, holding the hands as high as the 
breast, as if to show how deep ; and then 
to the eastward, as if to say—that direc- 
tion would be better. We were now 
forced to retrace our steps, and in follow- 
ing the direction indicated by the natives, 
we made a slight detour, thus avoiding 
the difficulty, and travelled over hard 
ground into our old track again. This 


useful information, given so kindly by these 
natives, convinced me that no treachery 
was intended; although among the men 
who had so recently buried their comrades, 
I believe a different opinion prevailed.” 


On the 26th, the party passed the 
old encampment beside “the Bar- 
ber’s” stockyard near Tangulda, and, 
soon afterwards, met Mr Brown of 
Wallamoul and his stockman, on 
horseback, who had followed their 
track thus far, on the information of 
s¢ Mr Brown,” the native, and were 
proceeding to examine the “ Barber's” 
stockyard. They informed them that 
the native guide had confessed to them 
that his dread of the savage natives 
had induced him to return. Mr Brown 
overtook them again next day, and 
informed them that he had found va- 
rious brands of his cattle on portions 
of hide at the stockyard of that cele- 
brated bushranger. On the morrow, 
the ford of Wallanburra was the only 
stream that separated them from the 
Christian world. That once passed, 
they might joyfully bid adieu to pes- 
tilence and famine, the lurking savage, 
and every fiend of flood and field. 
Under the sense of perfect security 
once more, and relieved from the 
anxiety inseparable from such a 
charge, every object within the coun- 
try of civilized man appeared, to the 
eyes of the Major, couleur de rose. 
After crossing the Peel, he left the 
party in charge of Mr White, and, at- 
tended only by his man Brown, com- 
menced his ride homewards through 
the woods, forwarding from Segenhoe 
to Government his official despatch, 
announcing the return of the party and 
the result of the expedition. 

On his arrival at Sydney, the Major 
found that his report of the course of 
the Peel and Nammoy coinciding, as 
notified in his first despatch, with the 
Barber’s description of these nivers, 
had encouraged the Government to 
place considerable confidence in that 
worthy’s story. It was now obvious, 
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however, that the account of his tra- 
vels beyond Tangulda was little else 
than pure invention. The Major ex- 
amined him in the hulk at Sydney, 
in the presence of the acting governor, 
and was quite satisfied that he had 
never been beyond the Nandawar 
range. The Barber thenceforth con- 
ceived a deadly hatred to the man who 
had been the means of thus saving his 
life, and afterwards, in a letter, couch- 
ed in the most grateful terms, offered 
to accompany the Major on his expe- 
dition to the interior in 1835, which 
offer the Major was inclined to accept, 
but Sir Richard Bourke, the Governor 
of New South Wales, who had heard 
from the Commandant of Norfolk 
Island, that a man named George 
Clarke, according to private informa- 
tion, intended some injury to Major 
Mitchell, appreciated the -offer more 
judiciously, as events proved, and sent 
*¢the Barber” to Van Diemen’s Land, 
where, as we said before, he was soon 
after hanged. Had he gone with the 
Major he had murdered him “ to a 
moral.” He was, says the Major, 
truly a man of remarkable character, 
and far before his fellows in talents 
and cunning ; a man who, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, might have 
organized the scattered natives into 
formidable bands of marauders. 

- Notwithstanding Major Mitchell’s 
proofs, from experience, that the Bar- 
ber was an impostor, he so persisted in 
his story of the “big river,” that a 
party of mounted police, commanded 
by Captain Forbes, of the 30th regi- 
ment, again repaired to Nammoy, in 
search of a gang of bush-rangers, but 
not without hopes of finding the Kin- 
dur. That active and enterprising 
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officer reached the Gwydir, in lat. 290 
27’ 37”, long. 150° 5’; and tracing up- 
wards its course or a branch, arrived 
near the western extremity of the 
Nandawar range, and ascended a hill 
named by him Mount Albuera. He 
proved that any large river flowing to 

the north-west must be far to the north- 

ward of latitude 29°. All the rivers 

south of that parallel, and which had 

been described by “the Barber” as 

falling into such a river as the “ Kin. 

dur,”’ have been ascertained to belong 

wholly to the basin of the Darling. 

The territory traversed by Major 
Mitchell was very eligible, on many 
parts, for the formation of grazing 
establishments ; as a proof of which, 
flocks of sheep soon covered the plains 
of Walluba, and the country round 
the “ Barber’s” stock-yard has ever, 
since the return of the expedition, been 
occupied by the cattle of Sir John 
Jamieson. Ata still greater distance 
from the settled districts, much valu- 
able land will be found round the base 
of the Nandawar range. The re- 
gion beyond these mountains, or be- 
tween them and the Gwydir, is beau- 
tiful, and in the vicinity, or within 
sight of the high land, it is sufficient- 
ly well watered to become an impor- 
tant addition to the pastoral capabili- 
ties of New South Wales. 

In our account of this, his first ex- 
pedition, we have kept as closely as 
we could to Major Mitchell’s own 
words, abridging his narrative ; and 
we shall follow the same method in 
our articles on his second and third, 
which are even more interesting and 
important, especially the third, con- 
taining his description of Australia 
Feliz. 
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